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CHRVS AL: 
OR, THE 
ADVENTURES OF A GUINEA. 


CHAP. I. 

The folly of a perſon's projtituting his character to pleaſe 
his company aggravated by the dangerous miſtake ridi- 
cule for applauſe. Chryſal's maſter changes place with 
the chaplain, and preaches hum an intereſting ſermon, in 
ewhich, among remarks more juſt tha polite, he gives an 
uncommon reaſun for the particular deformity of vice in 
omen. 

1 HAVE already taken notice of the effect which the 
advice and example ot the captain had upon every one 
in the ſhip. The othcers lived like a family of brothers, 
and the men did their duty with regularity and pleaſure; 
but, though all paid due retpect to what he ſud, it was 
impoſſible to work ſuch an inſtantaneous retormat ion, 
but that ſome of them would now and then jeſt among 
themſelves upon his conduct, as, trom cumpuriion with 
that of others of his rank, inconſiſtent with his charac- 
ter; and in other reſpects indulge in the levities of du- 
courle and behaviour too general among perions not much 
accuſtomed iy ne rules of rational converſation. 

But, whatever aliowances the circumſtances of their 
education might claim for ſuch 1allics in the officers, 
the perſon who tranigrefied muſt was certainly entitled 
to none. This was the chaplain, who, to avoid the im- 
putat ion of being hypocritically ſanctified, ran into the 
oppoſite extreme. The ſelfiſii vanity ot man always takes 
pleaſure in teeing any perſon debaſe himlelt by acting 
beneath his character, eſpecially if that character is ſuch 
as appears to be placed in a more reipectable point uf 
view than their own. The officers, wo in general look 
upon a chaplain as no better than lumber in a ſhip, and 
think he is placed as a kind of check upon them, were 

leaſed with his proſtitution, which he, by a common 
miſtake of ridicule tor applauſe, gave ſtill further into, 
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4 THE ADVENTURES 
imagining they laughed with him, when, in reality, they 
laughed at him. 

But my maſter beheld the matter in another light, and 
taking an opportunity one day, when the chaplain and he 
were by themſelves in the ward-room, I have obſerved 
* with muc} concern, Sir," {aid he, * that you are falling 
into an error, which I have known prove fatal to many 
* gentlemen of your profeſſion. This is departing from 
© your character, in order to accommodate yourſelt to 
« what you think the humour of your company. Be- 
« lieve me, Sir, no man ever did ſo, who did not umme- 
« diately fall into contempt with the very people whole 
© approbation he ſtrove to purchaſe at fo dear a rate. 
« The greateſt libertine deſpiſes a clergyman who is a 
« libertine; and the reaſon is plain. You are ſet apart 
from the reſt of mankind, to perform the rites of reli- 
gion, and inculcate virtue by your precepts and exam- 
« pie; and for this you are paid by the public, who ex- 
« peet that you ſhould earn your wages, by doing your 
duty; and look upon thoſe who do not as no better 
« than cheats. This may appear an odd way of ſpeak- 
« ing, but it is true nevertheleſs. On the other hand, 
« where a clergyman fulfils his duty, and enforces his 
£ 2 by his practice, though he may not abſo- 
c jutely retorm all thoſe with whom he converles, yet he 
will certainly work this good effect, that he will keep 
c them in awe, and prevent their running into outrage- 
© ous lengths of wickednets, at leaſt in his preſence. For, 
«* whatever people may inconſiderately imagine, no man 
© ever acted in character, who was not reſpected ; no man 
© ever acted out of character, who was not deſpiſed. 

© Do but refle& a moment, in what light you yourſelf 
© would look upon a lady, who ſhould ſpeak oblcenely, 
© ſwear, drink, and talk of fighting, and it will ſhew you 
© the juſtice of thisremark, For what makes thele vices 
« {o particularly hateful in a woman, is not any thing in 
© their nature particularly contradictory to the ſex, more 
than ours, but becauſe they are contrary to her charac- 
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OF A GUINEA, 5 


t this free manner, in reſp2& to your conduct, which I 


am ſenſible concerns only yourſelf; but as tlic errors 
you have fallen into appear to have ariſen merely trom 
© inadvertency and miſtake, I think it my duty tocau- 
tion you againſt the danger of them, particularly in 
« your prelent ſituation, with which I have had the op- 
« portunity of being much better acquainted than you 
«© poſhbly cin be, I was in the ſervice long, very long, 
© betore you were born, and have been intimate with 
© many chaplains, but never knew one who proſtituted 
© his character to humour his company, who was not 
© negleted by them when they had it in their power to 
© have ſerved him; as, on the contrary, I have known 
© many inſtances of thoſe who havereaped the happy fruits 
© of a regular and virtuous conduct, by, which they ac- 
© quired an eſteem that proved the foundation of their 
fortune; and if all have not been equally fuccelstul, 
© their dilappointment mutt be attiihuted to ſome other 
* cauſe. I would not by this be underſtood to adviſe 
you to a moroſe diſtance and ſtiffneſs of behaviour, or 
© aſperity of reproof upon every occation, They lel- 
dom, it ever, do good, in any ſituation; in yours they 
© will certainly do hurt, by piquing falſe pride to act 
© in oppoſition to them, without regard to the conle- 
© quences. An obliging temper, and an uniformly decent 
conduct, lead inſenſibly to imitation, where contra- 
* diction or direct admonition would ve held impert ment. 
© 'Thele hints are ſo obvious, that they may ſeem unne- 
ceſſary; but it is want of attention to them which has 
made fo many chaplains miicarry in life, and indeed has 
brought the very character into diſrepute.” 

The chaplain, who wanted neither natural good ſenſe, 
nor virtuous inclination, is {ſtruck with the juſtice and 
force of this rebuke. He thanked my maſter in the molt 
ingenuous manner, and promilcd to regulate his future 
conduct by his advice. Such a change at firſt naturally 
expoſed him to the merriment of his companions ; but 
as my maſter took his part, and ſhewed them the injuſtice 
of ſuch behaviour, it ſoon wore off, and he had the heart- 
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6 THE ADVENTURES 
felt ſatisfaction to find himſelf treated with friendly re- 
ſpect and confidence. by thoſe whole groſs familiarity had 
betore often given him pain, as it evidently implied con- 
tempt. 
CHAT. II. 

Chry/al deſcribes true compaſſion ; and ſhows the general 
conjrquence of a man's acknowledging difireſs, with the 
reaſons of it. Cbryſal's maſter is prevailed upon by his 
eaftain to tell him the cauſe of his melaiicholy, which is re- 
moved by an aft of uncommon generoſity. Chryfal enters 
into a new ſervices 
As the captain maintained the moſt friendly intercourſe 

with tas officers, he ſoon obſerved that my maſter 
laboured under ſome heavy diſtreſs of mind. This na- 
turally raiſed his compaſſion, and as real compaſſion ne- 
ver {ces diſtreſs, which it is not defirous of alleviating, 
he trequently took occaſion, when they were by them- 
ſelves, to turn his diſcourſe upon ſuch ſubjects as he 
thought might lead him to open himſelf; but finding that 
modeity, or a reſerve contradted : rom long acquaintance 
with misfortune, and obſervation that the knowledge of 
2 man's being in diſtreſs always finks him in the eſteem 
oi his companions, by cutting off their hopes of ſervice 
from him, and alarming their apprehenſions of his ex- 
pecting aſſittance from them, prevented his taking the 
hint, he reſolved to break through forms, and alk him 
direttly, 

Seeing him therefore, one day, walking the quarter- 
deck, in a mood of deepelt melancholy, he called him 
into the great cabin, and deſiring him to fit down, after 
a little general chat, I fear, ſir, ſaid he, * that ſome- 
thing nangs upon your {pirits, If it is proper to be 
* communicated, let me know what it is, and depend 
upon every aſſiſtance in my power to make you eaſy. I 
uk not trom idle or impertinent curiolity,'—* Sir, 
aniwered my maſter, ſtruck with the manner in which he 


Ipcke, I believe you above the influence of ſuch mo- 


* tives, and ſhall therefore obey your kind commands 
* without jcruple, It is too true that I am unhappy 3 
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OF A GUINEA. 

and I fear my unhappinels is too common. I have de- 
voted my lite to a profeſſion in which I have ſerved my 
country above forty years with fidelity ; and I will take 
the liberty to ſay with ſome ſucceſs: And now, when 
my conſtitution is broken with wounds, fatigue, and 
change of climates, when nature calls for reſt and le- 
freſhment, the only reward I have to expect is poverty, 
and its inſeparable attendant, contempt. This, ſir, is 
the cauſe of my unhappineſs; and ſuch a caule, as I 
believe you will think to be a juſt one.'—* Very true, 
lir,” replied the captain, © it is a juſt one; and what 
muſt affect every man of ſpirit, and a generous way of 
thinking. But you ſhould not yield to it too far! You 
are ſtill in the yigour of lite; and, while the war con- 
tinues, ſhould look forward with hope. Though you 
have been unſucce!sful hitherto, fortune may prove more 
kind.'—* Alas, fir! returned my maſter. © I have 
been ſo long cheated by hope, that I now deteſt it. 
When I came out upon this laſt expedition, our torce 
made me ſo confident of ſuccels, and I was fo well ac- 
quainted with the wenlth i in the place, that ! A ly 
ah way to hope, ant ran into expences, Which, though 
tar from being ue „Were imprudent, and 
threaten now to involve me in ruin, on my return home, 
as it has been thought proper by cur lupe ors to rate 
our ſervice in the conquelt at to low a r — — It tha 
is the caſe, then !* ſaid the captain, * do not return * 
matters mend. Whenever I am ordered home, III 
take care to get you removed into another ſip. Your 
ſtiymg abrou id on ſuch an account is not inconſiſtent 
with the ſtricteſt honour, as you do it with an intention 
truely honeſt.” 

© Dear fir,* anſwered my maſter, that is very true 
But I am precluded even trom the wretched re clicf of a 
voluntary exile. I have a wife and children at home, 
the apprehenſion of whole diſtreſies drives me to deſpai 

It was to clothe and ſettle them in a little ha \bitat] n, 
where they might —y the indiſpenſible 3 ot 
life with {ome de Free Ol comiort; chat 1 Mafictpater my 
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8 THE ADVENTURES 
© ſucceſs in the manner I mentioned; and now, as the 
© ſuccels has fallen ſo farſhort of what I thought juſt ex- 
pectat ion, all the former ſavings of my lite, (ſavings 
© trom the very neceſſities of nature,) will be torn away 
© by the rapacious hands of mercileſs creditors, to make 
© up the deficiency in the articles bought of themlelves 
© to diſcharge their demands, and my wretched family 
© thrown upon the unfriendly world, without its being in 
© my power to aſſiſt them. I muſt therefore return, and 
go into jail, to prevent their ſtarving in the ſtrects, 
© What affected myſclt only, honeſt indignation enabled 
© me to ſupport, I have leen boys, whole ignorance I 
* deſpiſed, and men whoſe principles I deteſted, prefer- 
© red to command, while my lervices were over-Jooked ; 
© but, as I had not the intereſt ot the former, nor the 
© modiſh merit of the latter, I bore my fate with pa- 
© tience. But to have thoſe dearer to me than lite ex- 
© poied to miſery, is more than I can bear.*—* Nor ſhall 
* you bear it!” replied the captain, who had feigned to 
cough, to hide the ſympathetic tear that gliſſened in his 
eye, © Nor ſhall you bear it ! How much 1s the debt that 
© alarms you? I will advance it tor you directly; and not 
* that only, I will take upon me to make your merit, (to 
* which I am no ſtranger,) known to your ſuperiors, in 
* {uch a light as ſhall not tail of juſt reward.” 

© O Sir!” returned my maſter, as ſoon as the fulneſs 
of his heart gave him utterance, how can I ſubmit to 
obligations, to which it is impoſſible I ſhould ever make 
© any return !* © All the return I deſire anſwered the cap- 
tain, „is your friendſhip. Speak ! how much do you 
want? The packet is yet in ſight, I will order a ſig- 
nal to be made tor her, and give you a draft upon my 
© agent.'—* Good heaven !* exclaimed my maſter. © Can 
there be ſuch virtue in man.'—* Come! what is the 
* tum ?* interrupted the captain, who wanted to ſhorten a 
converſation, that began to be too affecting to him. * I 
* ſhall think you doubt my ſincerity if you heſitate to ac- 
© cept of my triend({hip.'— 

Such a doubt,” returned my maſter, whole heath 
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OF A GUINEA, 9 
guſh of tears had lightened, © would be a blacker crime 


than ever ſtained my foul ! No! I receive your beneft- 


©cence with humble gratitude, as from the hand ot hea- 
© yen, nor will mention any other return but what muſt 
© be made to that, till it ſhall be plealed to bleſs me 


© © with better ability.” Then pulling out his pocket-book, 


Will call it fo! © for the whole, 


© Here is the account of what 1 oe, continued he, giv- 
ing him ſome papers, and a purſe containing little more 


than his ſhare of the price of the ſmuggler's boat : And 


© here is all my worldly wealth, which is no more than 
© an aſſignment of my miſerable prize- money, and theſe 
© few pieces of gold, thrown by fortune in my way, moſt- 
© ly fince our hands were tied up by the capitulation. 
© For the balance I mutt be your dehtor.'—* For the 
© balance!* anſwered the captain, returning the purſe and 
the aſſignment. * No! you ſhall be my debtor,” if you 
It would be ſtrange 
© friendſhip to ſtrip you of every thing. You may want 
© yourſelt.)— 

© Excuſe me, Sir, interrupted my maſter, unable to 
ſuppreſs the delicacy, the dignity of honour, * I am not ſo 
© low a wretch, as to accept of more than I indiſpenſibly 
want; and that for perſons dearer to me than myſelf. 
If you will not permit me to make the debt as light as 
© I can, it is impoſſible for me to receive your friendſhip, 
© however eflential to the happineſs of my heart. I am 
© ſorry you ſhould have entertained ſo mean an opinion of 
me. — I have the higheſt opinion of you !* replied the 
captain, who ſaw what pain he had given him, and ſpoke 


in the warmth of my regard, without the molt diſtant 


« defign offgiving you offence. But you ſhall make your 
© own terms, on this condition, though, that if you have 


+ © any occaſion for money, you will apply to me with the 
freedom of a friend. 


To ſuch a propoſal, it was impoſſible to refuſe aſſent- 
ing. My miſter complied, and the captain taking the 
money, &c. from him, deſired that he would order a ſig- 
nal to he made for the packet, and write his letters, 


while he himſelf ſhould draw a bill upon his agent.— 
The 
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10 THE ADVENTURES 
The ſentiments expreſſed by the captain made it a plea. 
ſure to me to pals into his lervice on this occaſion. As 
ſoon as the lieutenant went out, my new maſter walked 
a turn or two about his cabin, in the exalted happineſs 
of conſcious virtue; and then drawing a bill tor conſider- 
ably more than the licutenant was to pay, hedefired that 
he ſhould be called, and when he entered, © I beg your 
* pardon,” ſaid he, for interrupting you, but it is to de- 
© tire that you will preſent my compliments to your wife, 
© and tell her I beg the will accept of a trifling preſent 
© from me, which 1 have taken the liberty to include in 
© the bill. Come! no words! In this I will not be con- 
© tradifted,* O fir!” anſwered the lieutenant, catching 
his hand, as he reached him the bill, and kiſſing it eager- 
ly, © this is too much! my heart will burſt. —Saying 
which, he went out of the cabin, in a ſilence more ex- 
preſſive of his foul, than all the flights of eloquence, 
CHAP. III. 


Hiſtory of a lieutenant of a man of war. A compariſon 
. between the rewards of merit, in the land and ſea ſerwices; 


with a remarkable inſtance of a great man's remembering 
an old jrend. The conſequence of attempting to jet up for 
a menden of manners, and of a man's uot meeting an oppor = 
tunity of making himſelf remarkable, 
\ HEN every thing was ſettled, and the packet 
ſailed, the lieutenant deſired leave to wait upon 
my matter ; and as ſoon as he entered, I come, tir,” taid 
he, © to pay you the thanks, which the fulneſs of my heart 
© would not let me utter betore, You have raiſed me to 
© happinels from the lowelt ſtate of deſpair,'—* Hold my 
* friend !* antwered my matter, taking his hand, and 
ſqueczing it tenderly. * Speak no more of it 1 conjure 
© you. I am abundantly overpaid for what I have done, 
© by the pleaſure ot having ſerved a m-n of merit; and 
© ſhall think you repine at my happineſs in being alle to 
purchaſe that pleature, it I ever hear the affair mention- 
© ed more. 
To relieve the lieutenant, whom he ſaw oppreſſed with 
gratitude, he then changed the converſation to another 
tubject, 
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OF A GUINEA. . 
ſubject, when the lieutenant ſhowed ſo much good ſenſe, 


and ſolid judgment, that my maſter could not torbear ex- 
preſſing his aſtoniſhment, that ſuch a man ſhould have 


been ſo long unpromoted in the ſervice. : 
© If you can have patience to hear the ſtory of my life,” 


' + anſwered the licutenant, * it will ſoon explain that dif- 


« ficulty to you. —My father was an officer in the army, 
£ who was rewarded for the loſs ot a leg, and thirty years 
« ſervice with the half pay of a captain of foot. As he 
© had a wife and children to maintain and provide for, he 


"© retired to a cheap country, where he lived in the moſt 


© rigid cexconomy, in hopes of taving, for he could not 


make any thing, being precluded from every kind ot in- 


chaplain to a man of war. 


* 


duſtry, by the profeſſion to which he had devoted his 
youth. The firſt acquaintance a ſtranger gets in a 
country place is the parſon ot the partth, It was my 


'* father's happineis to fix his habitation, where there was 


* a clergyman, who would have been a valuable ac- 
* quaintance in any place, and who was equally happy 
* in the acquihtjon of a rational acquaintance in him. 
© The common intercourſe of neighbourhood was, there- 
© fore, ſoon improved between them into the ſtrongeſt 


'* triendſhip, in the intimacy of which, as my tather would 


© often naturally mention his anxiety for his children, his 


friend perſuaded him to breed me, the eldeſt, to the fea- 


* fervice, in which he thought he himſelf might be able 
© to ſerve me, by his intereſt with ſeveral commanders, 
with whom he had been acquainted formerly, when 
6 That is the ſervice!“ 
* would the good man ſay, with pleaſure ſparkling in his 
eyes.“ © That is the ſervice in which merit is never diſ- 


regarded. You would not have been laid aſide after 
ve thirty years, to pine upon five ſhillings a day, it you had 
been bred to the tea. 


No! no! merit is all that is ne- 


y = 3 
F< cellary there. 
Such an argument was too flattering to my father's 


hopes to be reſiſted. Though he felt the evil of not 


having been bred to a buſineſs himſelt, he was charmed 


at the thought of his ſon's being placed in the way of 
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© riling to an higher ſphere, and readily aſſented to the 


© advice of his friend, who, not content with mere ad- 
© vice, inſiſted on taking me home with him, and giving 
© me ſuch an education as ſhould quality me to make a 
* figure in the profeſſion to which he had directed me. 
hy It ever a man of merit in the ſea- ſervice, would he of- 
ten ſay, ““ fails of riſing, it is for want of having had a 
&« good education to found his hopes upon. A mere fea- 
© man may work a ſhip, but an admiral ſhould be a 
& ſcholar.” 

* How well this reaſoning was founded experience daily 
© ſhows ! though it would be ingratitude in me to arraign 
it, as the little taſte for letters which J acquired trom 
© his care, if it has not contributed to my advancement, 
has at leaſt enabled me to ſupport the ſhock of diſap- 
* pointment, as well as to avoid many evils, into 
© which I have ſeen others, who had not the ſame 

© advantage, fall. At ſixteen (tor he inſiſted That it was 
© molt wretched policy to turn a boy loole upon the world 
© before he had come to the ule of reaſon, and was wel! 
© inſtructed in the principles of morality and religion, tot 
© the fake of gaining a couple of years advance :) At 
* {ixteen, I fay, I was ſent to fea, provided with a che ü 


* of books, and mathematical inſtruments, and a good 


© {uit of cloths, not to diſcredit the recommendation 
© which my belt- friend gave me to an admiral, with 
whom he had been molt intimate when a Lennon: 
* and whole readinels to ſerve him in any thing he woul. 


© not admit a doubt of. On my preſenting my letter, 


the admiral at firſt had forgot the name, but recol. 
© lecting himſelf at length on my mentioning ſome cir- 
C cumſtances which I had often heard my friend dwel 
© upon with pleaſure, © Very true,” faid he, © I remembe! 
&« him now. He made the beſt bowl of punch of an) 
man in the navy. 

This was all the = notice the great man took of him 
* or of me on his account, except I thould add, that o 
© his captain's obſerving I ſhould make a good figure 0 


© the quarter deck, I was directly rated a midſnipman- | 
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OF A GUINEA. I 3 
a favour for which I ſoon tound I was indebted to * 


his intereſt. Th ough I telt this diſappointment of my 
firſt hopes very ſevercly, on my friend's account as well 
as my own, I could not think of ſhocking him with the 
news, but ſaying, in gencral terms, that I had been 
well received, reſolved to apply myſelf to my buſineſs, 
and try whether I could not deſerve that favour which 
he had failed to procure me. As I had been accut- 
tomed to converlation very different rom that ot thoſe 
with whom alone I could now converte, I took every 
opportunity, when off duty, of running to my books, 
But the relief I found from this was jor the preſent 
over-balanced by the gencral ridicule into which it drew 
me ; ; eſpecially, as I rot t only avoided obſcenity, ſucaring, 
and drinkin g mylelt, but had allo been fo imprudent as 
to rebuke others for them. I Was immediately nick- 
named the parſon, and avoided by every one in the ſhip, 
I need not deicribe to you the (ſituation of a petit oſti- 
cer, iniulted by thoſe below him, ridiculed by his equ- als, 
and looked down upon with cen eimpt by his lupcriors, 
who forgot they ever were in his ſtation themſelves. I 
bore it for fifteen years, at the end of which time, 
having the gocd fortune to be {ent to Lendon, with a 
preſs-gang, on purpule to mortity me, tor I always 
diſliked that particulur duty more thi 1m 2ny other in the 
ſervice, on {ecing an advertiſement in the new papers, 
that all who were quali ficct b y their ſtanding to be lieu- 
tenants in the navy ſhould attend to pals their examina- 
tion, I offered myſelf without any other introduCtion, 
or intereſt, and was appointed to a ſhip. In this fta- 
tion I have now done my duty for five and twenty years, 
without reprchenſion ; but as J have no corporatie? iu- 
lereſt to puſh me at home, none of the modern folite nee 
compliſhments to recommend me to the favourites of — 
tune, whom ! occationally meet in the tervice, nor have 
ever had the good luck to find an opportunity of mak- 
ing mylelt remark able, by any act ion of eclat, though in 
itlelt no more than a tuccets{u] blunder, my uniform 
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14 THE ADVENTURES, | 
conduct and care have paſſed unnoticed, and I remain 
* alicutenant ſtill.“ 

The circumſtances of this ſtory affected my maſter in 
the ſtrongeſt manner. He took the lieutenant by the 
hand, and deſiring him not to deſpair, repeated his pro- 
miſe of uſing all his intereſt to ſerve him, ot the ſucceſs 
of which he had no reaſon to doubt. 

Nothing particular happened during our voyage. One 
inſtance, though, of my maſter's conduct in his military 
Capacity I cannot forbear mentioning, as it ſhows his 
character in the ſtrongeſt light, which was, that he never 
intertered in the buſineſs of his ofhcers, but if he happened 
to lee any thing which he diſapproved, initead of interpoſ- 

ing his own authority publicly, and giving contrary orders, 
he: always tpoke privately to the officer on duty, and giving 
his directions under the appearance of advice, let the al- 
teration proceed as immediately trom him, by which 
means he ſpared him the pain ot being found fault with g 
betore the men, and conicquently leſſe -ned in their opini- 
on. This delicacy not only endeared him to them all, | 
but alſo contributed greatly to advance the ſervice, For . 
as every officer knew that he thouid have the credit or . 
bare the blame of his own actions, they all exerted then g 
{elves with the utmoſt ardour; whereas, on the contrary, ve! | 
where a captain is continually intertering, and Jeaving © 
nothing tor his officers to do, they grow carele! is of courſe, 8: 
and do nothing, as they know he will arrogate to him- a 
ſelf the merit of ſucceſs; if they do not even take a ma- 
lignant pleaſure in any miſcarriage, the blame of which 

they have ſo juſt an opportunity ot throwing upon him. 4 

HA. IV. 41 

An uncommon method of carrying on a war ; with they 
danger of ſpeaking the truth too plainly, at au iniproper time. ©, 
Chr 92 s mater meets h15 brother. Some account of him. 44. 
He rev efents certain matters iu an odd ught, Chryfal en- « P 
ters wto his ſervice, Concluſion of his character. Chr; Aus 
quits bis ſervice, on an uncommon occojion, for one from <] 

which be poſes, in the uſual courje of bujineſs, mio that vj & 
the general. WHEN oF 
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OF A GUINEA, 16 
HEN we arrived at the place of our deſtinations 


main we tound the ſhore covered with an extenſive en- 

. _eampment, and every thing wearing the appear ance ot the 
ſer in moſt active war. The firit thing my maſter did was of 
. the courle to wait upon the general, whole operations he was 


pro- ęent to aſſiſt. He met him viewing an occaſional forti- 
UuCcels fication, which he had cauſed to be raued to train his 
army to the method of making regular heges and attacks; 
and marking out a picce of ground to be ſowed with ve- 
etables, to correct the bad effects of the (alt proviſions 
which his men had lived upon in their paſſage thither, 
aud preſerve them in health. The account he received 
from my maſter ot the heavy loſs ſultained in the expedi- 
tion from which he had jutt come, gave hun viſible plea- 
* ſure, as it ſcemed to {et his own conduct, which was dia- 
Swing metrically the reverſe of that oblerved there, in the molt 
the al- advaniageous light, 
which © I wonder, laid he, looking around him with an air 
t with of conſcious cxultation, how cfticers can reconcile it to 
opini- © themlelves to throw away the lives of their men in ſuch 
n all, ©a manner! For my part, I aët upon very different prin- 
, b 9 ciples. I take cure not only to give my troops an in- 
edit or © ligat into all the various branches of the military art, 
then © but allo to keep them in ſuch health as may enabic chem 
mrary»#©to cap the advantage or their experience. There is no- 
leaving Sthing 10 bad in war as prec pitation. It was the lole cauſe 
courſe, of the late general's deicat and death. Ves! inter! upt- 
o bim- e an officer who ſtocd near, and had learkencd to him 
- a mar with evident impatience. * Delay is full as bad. Your 
| WINCUS troops want neither health nor experience to conquer every 
1 him, oppoſition they can pothbly meet; and will accompliſh 
1 ©the end they were lent upon bœore yuur cabbages are fit 
with 4% Efor them to eat, if you will but Icad them againtt their 
er He, d enemies, and not give them time to retire with their et- 
of bim. s fects into places whithei it is impoſſible for an army to 
ul 4 pur zue them, while your wen waſte their time and fpirits 
Chrzſ ©n the tooliſh parade of mock battles and fieges, till they 
ue Fruit & sole their atdour with delays which can aniwecr no end 
9 that  ©Þut that of protracting the war, and thergby lengthen- 
HEN e ing a lucrative command,” B 2 Such 
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16 THE ADVENTURES 

Such an attack was quite unexpected, and ſtruck the 
general with equal jurpriſe and indignation, as it touch- 
ed him in the tendereſt part; however, diff: -nbling his paſ- 
ſion, of which he had an abtolute command, © 1 would 
© have you to know, ſir, ſaid he, © that I think it the 
© higheſt aſſurance in you to attempt centuring my con— 
* duct, who are lent merely to execute my orders. When 
I aſk your opinion, it will be time enough for you to 
give it, till then, obedience, not advice, is what I ex- 
pet from you. If I did not nod it beneath me to ſhow 
« reſentment to one ſo abſolutely ſubiect to my power, you 
« ſhould inſtantly find the effect of this inſolence. But 

© preſume not on that protection any further, as you re- 
* gard your {atety, No man provokes me with impuni- 
© ty.'—* N—n—nor me!” ſputtered the officer, whoſe 
temper, hot as that of the general was cool, caught fire 
at the fainteſt ſhadow of offence, and famed almoſt to 
madneſs, as ſoon as rage permitted him to articulate a 
word, © Nor m—m—me. I ſeck no p—p—protection 
© but my {word, with which I will v—y—vindicate my 
© own honour, and make good what I ſay.— Talk to m 
© m—me of lafety and im—p—p—punity !'— 

The affair now became ſerious, theſe words ſtriking at 
the general's ſafety as well as his honour, and convinc— 
ing him that he muſt ſupport his dignity by a vigorous 
effort. © What! retorted he, theretore, with a tone and 
air of offended authority. * Do you menace me, too: ?I 
* ſuppole you deſign to raiſe a mutiny in the army, but 
* I'll prevent that. — Then turning to an officer who at- 
nn Take that madman away, ' continned he, © and 

put him under a guard, till he recovers his reaſon. Such 
behaviour mult not go unpunilhed.*— Then addrefling 
himſelf to my maſter with an affected unconcern, as above 
being moved by what had happened, while the other was 
led away ſpcechleſs and convulſed with rage, he politely 
invited him to dinner; an honour, however, which my 
matter declined accepting that day, as he was moſt im- 
patient to ſee his brother, who hore a pr incipal command 
in the army under the general. The mecting of theſe 

brothers 
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OF A GUINEA, 17 
brothers was truly affecting. The inſtinctive connexion 
of nature had been indiſſolubly cemented between them 
by the ſacred bond of triendihip, founded on a ſenſe of 
mutual yirtue, 

Actuated by the ſame principles, they had both devoted 
themſelves to "the proteſſion of arms, in the different 
ſervices of the land and fea, as it to avoid the jealouſy of 
rivalihip, each being determined to let no competitor take 
the lead of him in the road ro honour. Undebauched by 
affluence, and diſdaining to waſte his youth at home in 
luxury, when the cauſe of his country *called for his aſ- 
ſiſtance, the elder bravely came to ſeek tor glory in theſe 
inhoſpitable wilds, with as much ardour as my malter 
purſued 1t on his proper element, in order to earn honours, 
which he might tranſmit to his own poſterity, equal to 
thole which his brother inherited from his illuſtrious an- 
celtors. When the tender enquiries ot affection were re- 
ciprocally aniwered, my maſter gratified the curiohty of 
his brother with a particular account of his Jate dearly 
bought tuccels, 4 the black detail with ſome ræmarks 
on the different conduct of the general of this army which 
were much to his advantage. 

© Your reflect ions, my deareſt brother, aniwered- the 
officer, are molt juſt, as things appear to you. But when 
you have had an opportunity of teeing turther, I tear you 
will find reaſon to change your ſentiments, and that the. 
delay here proceeds at bottom from the fame principle 
* with the precipitation which produced ſuch terrible et- 
* keets with you, and heaven grant it produces not as bad. 
© Intereſt is the object every where; and whether that is 
* purtued by ſacrific ing the forces in raſh and 1li-conduct- 
ed attempts, to gain an immediate prize, or by letting 
© them melt away in inaction, to accumulate the profits 
of command, makes no difference in the end, I would 
not be underitocd from this to juſtity the officer for ar- 
raigning the general's conduct in lo public and perional 

da manner. Such ungoverned warmth 15 inexculable, 


c Proper reſpect mult be paid to thote who bear authority 
* or the effect of that authority ceales; indeed, it is not to 
them, 
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18 "THE ADVENTURES 0 
them, but to him who delegates the authority, the re- 
ſpect is paid. A general at t the head of an army repre- 
lents his ſovereign in the plenitude of his power, and to 
ſuffer any flight to be thown to his delegated character, 
were to h-tr ay the trult of that delegation, For this rea- 
fon, I think his puniſhment was necelliry, and there- 
fore juſt: I wiſh I could add, that it was equally fo 
from the injuſtice as rom the circumſtances ot the wc- 
culation which occaſioned it; but to any one who will 
not ſhut his eyes it mult appe: ir beyond a doubt, that 
his great crime was ſpeaking too much, and too plain 
truth; for, with all our boaſted care for the preſer v. at ion 
of the men, their diſtreſſes are ſuch as have not left me 
a penny in my pocket, for I cannot ſhut my hand where 
my hcart is opened, In ſhort, I am ſo ſick of the whole 
ſcene, that I have folicited the command of a detached 
party, with which I hope to ſhow, that the native bra- 
very of Britons, when led with ſpirit, requires but lite 
tle ex perience to enable them to conquer more formid- 
able toes than naxcd ſavages, led by a few wretched 
Frenchmen, in a condition not much better. I ſet out 
10 morrow mor ing, and think it a particular happineſs 
© that you have arriv ed time enough for me to have this 
« interview with you.“ 
The reſt of their converſation is not neceſſary to be re- 
eated, as it turned upon their own domeſtic concerns. 
This much only it is but juſt for me to obſerve, that it 
ſhowed their conduct in the intercourſe and relations of 
privat tc lite to be as amiable as that in their public capa- 
cities was exalted; and proved that mora! Virtue is the 
beſt foundation * true aui m. My matter's brother 
having, in the courle of their converlation, intimated his 
having ſome prelent occaſion for money, I here entered 
into his ſervice. You may judge I remained not long in 
the poſſeſſion of my new maſter. His biother kad no loon= 
er lets, him, than he paid me away, among a large num- 
ber of my tellows, to a merchant, for ſome additions 
which he thought it neceſſary to make, at his own ex- 
pence, to the proviſions made by the public for the fup— 
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OF A GUINEA, : 19 
port and comfort of his men, through the fatigues and 
inconveniences of a campaign in an uninhabited country. 
The ſentiments expretied by my maſter, in the effuſion 
of his ſoul, to his brother, ſhowed his character in the juſt- 
eſt light; I ſhall, therefore, only add, that as he acted from 
principles firmly eſtabliſued on the invariable baſis of rea- 
ton, there was no danger of his deviating trom the path 
in which he ſet out. 

So bright a proipect made it a pain for me to quit his 
ſervice ſo ſuddenly; but I have ſince met many mortifi- 
cations of the fame kind, my ſtay being always ſhortett in 
the beſt hands. My- continuance, though trum another 
motive, was not much longer with my next matter, the 
merchant, who, in the common courſe of ſoliciting per- 
miſſion for a ſhip of his to jail with a cargo that muſt be 
ruined by delay, an embargo having been Jaid on all the 
ſhipping in the place, in the untathomable wifdom ot the 
ruling powers, to promote ſome unintelligible plan of ſer- 
vice, gave me to the general's clerk, from whom, in the 
ſame courſe of buſinels, I came into the tervice of the 
general. 


CHAP. V. 5 


armies in the field. Odd reaſaus why the Americans are 
a ſirous of gold. Chryfal changes his ſerwice. 
\ HEN I entercd into the poſteſſion of my new maſ- 
ter, he was waiting in his tent, with the molt 
anxious impatience, tor the return of a perſon whom he 
had employed to mediate, as of himſelr, between him 
and the officer, whoſe preſumption in daring to find fault 
with his meaſures he had thought proper to puniſh in 
the manner I juſt now mentioned. His 
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20 THE ADVENTURES 

His reflect ions on an affair that ſtruck ſo dangerouſly 
at his pride and avarice, the ruling paſſions of his heart, 
could not be very agreeable ; but the ſight of the n oney 
gave them a pleaſing turn. Having aſked the clerk a 
tew queſtions in the way oft bulinels, and dilmilled him, 
he took the purſe, and weighing it in his hand, Aye !' 
ſaid he, with delight gliſtening in his eyes, © this will 
do. This embargo was a lucky thought, Let who 
© will complain of the hindrance it is to the buſineſs of 
© the public, it advances mine; and that is all I care 
© for. I came here to ſerve myſelt, and not the public; 
© and as there is neither plunder nor contributions to bg 
© got by activity, I muſt try what I can do another way, 
© I ſhewed my dexterity at hunting ſavages in the moun- 
* tains of my own country, and have no defire to renew 
© the chaſe here. It was cents for me then to do 
© ſomething that ſhould make me remarkable, and gain 
* favour with thoſe who I ſaw muſt prevail in the end, 
© and therefore I {pared no trouble ox. fatigue, neither 
friend nor foe, to convince them ny attachment 
© and in reward they have now given me this command, 
in conducting which I mutt ute delay, to reap the ad- 
© vantages of my former activity. Fabius ſaved Rome 
© by delay; let me but make my fortune by it, and I 
b envy not his fame, I preter this jound, chinking the 
purſe, © to the empty noiſe of public acclamation, the 
© ſhouts of a giddy mob, who bleis and curſe with the 
© ſame breath, and without knowing why they do either, 
No! no! this is muſic that charms my ear,” 

His meditations were broken off here by the gentle- 
man he waited for, who informed him that the officer 
would come to no terms of accommodation; nor even 
accept of his liberty till he ſhould be acquiited by a 
court-martial, and have juſtice done him for the afirgnt 
offered to his honour. Such an account was tar from 
being agreeable to my maſter, who, tor obvious realcns, 
wiſhed to have every thing to go as quietly as poſhble, 
After ſome pauſe, * This is a damned affair, laid he, 
6 but we mult now e'en make the beſt we can of it. WHO 
EF couid 
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OF A GUINEA. 21 
could have thought that a countryman of my own would 
© have proved fo retractory. We have always been re- 
© markable tor hanging well together. One and all was 
©the word, or we could never have done ſuch great mat- 
© ters. If it is once found out that we can be divided, 
we ſhall ſoon loſe our coniequence, and every man be 
reduced to the poor proſpect of depending on lis 0X01 mes 
* rift, However, ſince he will not accept of his liberty 
here, he ſhall e'en go home a prifoner, and recover it 
© there as well as he can. I am on the right ſide; and 
don't fear but my friends will bring me through more 
© than this; eſpecially, as it is a national concern to us 
© all alilce. In the mean time we muſt double our dili- 
«* gence to make hay while the tun ſhines,” 

The gentleman, who was in all his ſecrets, acknow- 
ledged the force of his reaſoning ; and was going to com- 
municate to him ſome new ttrokes of manigement, when 
word was brought my maſter, that a perſon to whom he 
could not properly be denied, deſired to ſee him. There 
was Jomething in the whole appearance of this perſon that 
ſtruck me with the ſtrongeſt curioſity the moment I ſaw 
him. His ſtature, above the common ſize of man, was 
formed with the juſtcſt proportion, and denoted ability 
to execute the moit difficult attempts, which the deter- 
mined and enterpriſing ſpirit that animated his looks could 
urge him to. His open countenance, in which huma- 
nity and reaſon attempered reſolut ion, ſhewed the genuine 
workings of his ſoul; and his whole deportment was in 
the una ffected eaſe of natural liberty, above the hypocrt- 
tical formality of ſtudied rules ot behaviour, devited only 
to deceive. 

As ſoon as he enterecl, J am come, Sir,” faid he, 
throwing himſelf carcletsly into a chair, and cutting ſhort 
all that parade of ceremony, on the punctilious oblerva- 
tion of which my maſter prided himſelf not a little, © to 
receive your orders, It is time I ſhould join my peo- 
© ple, who grow unpatient, as the enemy have begun to 
© (tir; and 1 never chooſe to baulk their firſt ardour.— 
There is nothing like taking men in the humour to 

© fight, 
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fight, and before they have time to conſider too much 
© about it,'— 

I deſign, Sir, anſwered my maſter, with a ſolemnity 
and affectation of politeneſs, which made the ſtrongeſt 
contraſt to the blunt freedom of the other, „to call a 
© council of war very ſoon, at which I ſhall be glad of 
© your afſiltance, to forin a plan of operations for the cam» 
« paign. When that is done, and all proper mealures 
© concerted, you ſhall let out, Precipitation is very dan. 
« gerous, and directly contrary to the principles of the 
* regular art of war, by which I mean to proceed, The 
© ſavages ſhall find ſome difference between n.y conduct 
and that of my predecetiurs, They ſhan't ſurprite me 
© on my march; nor draw me mio an ambuſh, among 
© woods and mountains.'—* As to the art of war, Sir,“ 
replied the other, © I know no more of it than what hea» 
© ven and common ſenſe have taught me, which is, to find 
* out the enemy, and beat them as ſoon as I can, my plan 
for which is always directed by preſent circun;ſtancs ; 
nor do I knew how one can be formed to effcet, any 
© other way. 

© Your exploits have always been well executed,” re- 
turned my maſter, with an air and tone of importance, 
as deſigning to lay ſomething that ſhould raite him in 
the opinion of the other, „but you have hitherto acted 
© rather in the low ſphere of a partz/an, than as a gene» 
© ral, Ihe duty of a general comprehends much more 
than what you mention, as you ſhall have an opporty- 
© nity of learning before we take the ficld. I intend to 
go through a regular courſe of military operations, to 
ivſtruct my oflicers, and diſcipline the men. Your bea-+ 
ven taught generals may beat the enemy, hut that is the 
leaſt part of the care and duty oi a general now a-days, 
The very leaſt part. —“ Aid pray, Sir, how much 
time will this courle of operations take up ?'——< I can- 
not exactly tay ;_ but not above a month or two, I ima- 
gine.'—" A month or two! why, Sir, I hope we hall 
© have done the moſt troubleſome part oi our work by 
that time; or clie I do not know what may he the cone 
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fſequencc. For, to be plain with you, theſe delays will 
never do with the uncivilized Americans, who judge of 
things only by common tenle ; and cannot be made to 
* comprehend” this way of carrying on a war, by lying 
* {till in a camp, and doing nothing. They have formed 
very diſadvantageous notions of the delays already made; 
and think a man who does not advance to fight his 
enemy, is afraid of him; and, therefore, if they are 
not led to action directly, they will deſert ; ſo that, it 
« I ſtay a month or two here at ichool, to Jearn a leſſon 
« I may never have occaſion for, I mult find other forces 
to put it in practice with,'— 

Cannot you deviſe any reaſon that may account for 

6 your ſtaying, to their ſatisfaction ?'!—* Really, fir, not 
6 I! I never was good at deviſing realons, deſtitute of 
truth, in my life; and have entirely forgot the practice 
© firice I have convericd with the Americans, who are tar 
rom being ſuch tools as they are too generally thought 
"tobe I houzh they hive not the advantages of learn- 
ing, they lee by the light of natural reaſon through all 
the boatted wiles of policy ; ; and, as they never mean 

* tleecit themfclves, deteſt it in others, however peciouſty 

* citonifed; nor ever place confidence a ſecond time, 
Ewhere it has been once abuied.'—* How! the Anzert- 
* cans never mean deceit ! Surely, you muſt know better! 
* they are the moit perfidious, deceittul tavages that bur- 
then the earth; and it would be an advantage to the 
world, it the whole race of them was exterminated.” 

a duch of them as converle much with civilized Eu- 
roprans, it is too true, learn many things trom them, 
which are a difgrace to my own lavage nature, as you 
call it. But I Ip ak ot ihe general diſpoſition of the 
people. Treat them with candour, knw, bity, and ten- 
derne ts, and they will return them tentold, in all their 
miercourie with you ; ; as, on the other h. as, they tel- 
dom tail to retort t the contr; ary treatment with tevere 
ulury. Nor are they to be bl uncd. In ail their de: alings 
with the Europ-215 ; they find themſelves impaled upon 

' in the grolleit maar; in à manner not fit to be prac- 
ted, 
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© tiſed even with brutes. Their ſenſibility is quick, and 
© their paſſions ungoverned ; perhaps, ungovernable ; how 
© then can it be wondered at, that they make returns in 
kind, whenever they find opportunity, and become the 
moſt dangerous enemies? Whereas, if thole paſſions 
were attached by good treatment, they would be the 
moſt affectionate, ſteady, and careful friends. I ſpeak 
from experience. I treat them as rational creatures; and 
they behave as {uct to me. I never deceive them; and 
they never deceive me. I do them all the good offices 
in my power; and they return them manyfold. In 
ſhort, I pract iſe to them the behaviour which I wiſh to 
meet from them, and am never diſappointed. All the 
evils which have been ſuffered trom them have prockeded 
from the unhappy error ot thinking ourſelves poſle{led 
of a ſuperiority over them, which nature, that is, hea- 
ven, has not given us. They are our fellow- creatures; 
and in general above our level in the virtues which give 
real pre eminence, however deſpicably we think of, and 
injuriouſly we treat them,'— | 
© They are much obliged to your character of them at 
leaſt ; whatever others may be. And. pray, fir, what 
is it you would have me do, to prelerve the good opi- 
nion of theſe moſt virtuous people ?P—* I preſume not, 
fir, to {ay what is proper for you to do. All my deſire 
is, that vou will diſmifs me directly, in a capacity of 
making good my promiſes to my friends; and, by the 
time you ſay you ſhall be ready to move with your ar- 
my, I hope to give a good account of the enemy. — 
© That, fir, I have no thought of. However, as you are 
© fo deſirous of going, I hall not delay you. I'll form 
© a plan of operations for you this very day. — 

For me, fir? I do not underitand vou. How can 
© you know what will be proper or poſlible for me to do, 
© at the diſtance of many hundred miles, in a country 
© you are an utter ſtranger to. In Europe, where war, 
© like a game at cheis, is played, as I may ſay, entirely 
by art, that method of planning in the cloſet the ope- 
* rations of the field may do, perhaps; but then it is 
* neceflary 
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c neceſſary that each ſide ſhould play the game by the 
fame rules. A. body of Americans, who knuw nothing 
© of the art of war but fighting, might be upt to move to 
« irregularly, as to diſconcert the whole icheme of the 
game. Indeed, by what I can judge of the matter, 
that very method of planning the operations of a cam- 
© paign is advantageous only to the general, as it prolongs 
© the war, and conſequently the emoluments of commanqꝗ, 
© by tying up his hand from availing himſelf of any un- 
© foreteen circumſtances in his favour. Whereas, if ar- 
mies were ſent out only to fight, as formerly, before the 
improvements in the art of ar, the diſpute would ſoon 
© be decided, and even the vanquiſhed better off than the 
© victors are at preſent, whoſe riches and ſtrength are ſo 
« exhaulted, by this dilatory way ot proceeding, that they 
are not the better for their ſucceſs, I hope, tir, you do 
* not take offence at the plainnels of my ipeech, I have 
© lo long been accuſtomed to converie with ſavages, 
© who ſpeak juſt what they think, that I am become 
* quite a ſtranger to that diſſimulation which is called 
* politeneſs among civilized nations, and mult make ule 
* of words in their original intention of conveying my 
* thoughts.'— 
© Not in the leaſt, fir! I like your free manner much. 
* It s in the character of a ſoldier. I will order every 
© thing to be got ready for you directly; and you ſhall go 
© as ſoon as you pleaſe, at full liberty to aët as you ſhall 
© {ee proper. — [ hope, fir, I ſhall not make a bad uſe 
* of that liberty. And, pray, among the other things, 
© do not forget to order me ſome money. — 

Money, fir ! What occaſion can you poſſibly have for 
© money, among ſavages, who do not know the value of 
it? Why really, fir, that queſtion is natural. But 
© the matter is, the tavages, who come among Europeans, 
© ſee every thing governed by gold, in ſuch a manner, 
© that they have taken it into their heads we worſhip it ; 
© and, therefore, are become as eager for it as ourlelves, 
* in hopes of gaining an aſcendancy over us, when they 
have got our god in their policthon,' A cen- 

VoL, III. 
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A conſcious heart takes to itſelf more than was evef 
meant. The dry manner in which this was ſaid touched 
my maſter to the quick, and made him not defire to pur- 
ſue the converſation any tarther with ſuch a free ſpeaker, 
nor have ſo nice an obſerver longer about him, to pry into 
the motives of his actions. Giving him, therefore, the 
money he required, he wiſhed him ſucceſs, with a forced 
politeneſs, and diſmifled him to prepare tor his departuie. 
It was a pleaſure to me to change my ſervice on this 


occaſion; as the idea I had conceived of my new maſter, 


both from his appearance and converſation, promiſed me 
ſome variety, and my curioſity was heartily ſurfeited with 
the regular art of war. 

CHAP. VI. 

The manner in which Chryſal's maſter was recerved by 
his ſubjefts. Antiquated principles on which his authority 
was founded. His odd opinions and conduct in jome im- 
portant matters, with the conſequences, 

S ſoon as every thing was ready, my maſter ſet out 

tor home, where he arrived without meeting any 

thing remarkable in his journey, as you may ſuppoſe, 
through uninhabited deſarts. The reception he met with 
from his people was the very reverſe of what ſovereigns 
uluall” meet. They welcomed him with ſincere joy and 
reſpect, which they expreſſed in the overflowing of their 
hearts, without ceremony or parade: I lay * lovereigns,” 
as he really enjoyed that power in its moſt rationa] tenſe, 
his will being a law to all around him, becauſe they al- 
ways found it juſt, and advantageous to them. Though 
the account which he gave my late maſter of his manner 
of treating his people ſhowed a juſt foundation for his 
power over them, I tound that it depended not on that 
alone. His authority, like that of the fult rulers of the 
earth, was founded allo on the relations of nature, and 
jupported by its ſtrongeſt ties, he being literally the fa- 
ther of his ſubfects, the king of his own family. To 
explain this it is neceflary to inform you, that on his fix- 
ing his reſidence among theſe anciviliged nations, in or- 
der to gain an influence over them the more readily, he 


had 
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had laid aſide all ſuch rules of conduct as ſeemed to him 
to be contradictory to natural reaton, and the public 
good, however torcibly enjoured ſor particular conveni- 
ence. Among tlieſe, the chief was, the cuſtom of re- 
ſtraining the conmerce between the 1exes, and confining 
individuais to cach other, atter the defire which firſt 
brought them together had ceaſed : As he ſaw that the 
ſtrongeſt paſſion which governs the human heart is that 
deſire, (ior his philoſophy was not refined enough to ſug- 
gelt one thought of governing the paſſions) and as the 
continuation of the ſpecies depends entirely on the grati- 
fication of it, he heid every oppoſition tu it to be moſt 
criminal in itielt, and detrimental to the public good, 
(properly the firſt object of every civil inſticution, and 
which can be promoted no way lo effectually as by pro- 
mot ing population) and thereture exerted all his influence 
to encourage that comme: ce, under ſuch reftrictions only, 
as were evidently neceſſary to procure the great end of it, 
the propagation ot the ipecies. He gave liberty to every 
man to converſe with as many temalcs as he pleaſed, and 
to quit them whenever he thought proper, provided they 
were not pregnant. To the women the turmer liberty 
could not be extended, as the ule of it would defeat the 
deſign ; or, where it had not immediately that effect, 
cauſe contuſion, and prevent both paternal care and filial 
duty, by the uncertainty of deſcent : but the latter in- 
ſtance they enjoyed equally with the men, being allowed 
to chooſe whom they liked, and it not pregnant quit them 
at pleaſure, for others, without reproach or ſhame, the 
offspring of all which connexions were to remain with 
the fathers. 

I ſhall not ſav whether reaſon originally ſuggeſted this 
ſyſtem to him, or (as is ottenthe cate) whether he tought 
for reaions to ſupport the dictates of inclination. Be it 
which it would, the effect was the fame. His ſubjects 
increaſed in an uncommon degree; and he founded, like 
the patriarchs of old, an authority ou the juſteſt of all 

rinciples, voluntary conſent, over a people inſeparably 
Baked to him, and to each other, by the ſtrongeſt ties of 
Vor. III. C4 nature 
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nature, as being, by this complicated commerce, in the 
ſtricteſt ſenſe one family; for, diſdaining to make laws 
for others, which he would not obſerve himſelf (like too 
many of his brother legiſlators) he had enforced his pre- 
cepts ſo powertully by his example, that there was ſcarce 
a houſe in any of the tribes around him, from which he 
had not taken a temporary mate, and added a child of 
his to their number. That his reception, as I oblerved, 
ſhould be moſt cordial from ſuch ſubjects is not to be 
wondered at. They flocked about him on his arrival, and 
hailed him with one voice by every tender relation of na- 
ture; brother, father, ſon, huſband, ſhowed an afﬀtection 
too ſublime to be expreſſed by formal rules, and impoſſible 
to be {ren without ſympathiſing in it. When this tribute 
was paid to nature, he called the elders of the people toge- 
ther, and diſtributing among them the preſents which he 
had received for that purpoſe, gave them an account of 
the mighty army ſent by his ſovereign againſt the enemy, 
and propoſed to them to aſſiſt its operations. 

Thee required not many arguments to confirm their 
confidence, in one who had never deceived them. They 
readily and fincerely aſſented to his propoſal, and ſending 
to invite all their neighbours to join them, ſeparated to 
make the very little preparations neceſſary tor perſons who 
were ſtrangers to luxury, and knew no wants but thoſe 
of nature, 

CHAP. VII. 
Chryſal deſcribes his maſter's habitation and family. He 


makes an uncommon progreſs. The manner in which be 
found the females of his houſehold engaged. Remarks on 


mery. Account of their amuſements, <vith the manner in 


a,b they uſually ended. The method by whicb Chryſal's 


maſter kept peace iu bis family. 
S ſoon as my matter had thus concluded the buſi- 
ot his public character, he retired to devote a few 
minutes to his domeſtic concerns. 

His habitation was built on an eminence, by the ſide 
of a rivulet, the banks of which were covered with a 
number of neat little cottages, inhabited by the females 

of 
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of his preſent family; for, inſtead of attempting to pre- 
vent their quitting him tor other men, as inclination ied 
them, he not only always diſmiſſed them with preſents in 
the molt triendly manner, but allo kept up an intercourle 
of regard with them and their ſucceſſive huſbands, every 
one ot whom he attached to himlelt in the ſtrongeſt man- 
ner, being particularly ready, on all occaſions, to do 
them every good office in his power. In thele cottages 
they bred up their children, and enjoyed from his care 
all the neceſlaries of life with more convenience and com- 
tort than they could poſſibly have experienced among 
their own people, unimbittered by any of thole jealouſies 
and feuds which ſuch a ſituation might ſeem to threaten ; 
{o equally did he diſpenſe his tavours among them. 
When he kad given ſome orders in his houſe, he walked 
out to viſit his family, and enjoy the ſublimeſt inſtance 
of the happineis of power, in making all who were tub- 
ject to it happy, by the unaffected tenderneſs with which 
he enquired atter their welfare, and returned their ca- 
reſſes, cn his entering every cottage, 

The appearance of theſe temales was moſt different 
from the delicate ſenſibility that ſoftened the beauties of 
Amelia, “ the fire which animated the charms o. Olivia ;+ 
but cuſtum, that reconciles all things, had mave them 
agrezable to him, eſpecially as no compariſon could there 
be made to their diſadvantage, and the honeſt reacinels 
with which they met his addreſſes, the warmth with 
which they ſhared his joy, amply over-balanced any ima- 
ginary defect in feature or complexion ; any ignorance of 
thoſe affected arts of coyneſs, Which, over-acted, often 
pall the taſte for long expected pleaſure. 

As his women did not expect his viſit ſo ſoon, he found 
them engaged, according to their different inclinations, 
either in the management of their domeſtic economy, or 
in ſuch amuſements as cuſtom had made pleaſing to them. 
The occupations of the former kind were neceſtarily con- 
fined within a narrow circle, trom the circumſtances of 
their lives; but in the latter, fancy, ſole {overe:gn ot the 

See Hol. I. Page 25. Vl. H. Page 219. 
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ſcene, aſſerted her unbounded rule, and ſported in variety 
ot forms, many of which I ſoon had an opportunity of 
ſeeing. As my maſter proceeded in his patriarchal pro- 
greſs, he met a conſiderable nuniber of the females of 
his family, with ſuch of the neighbouring men, as from 


age or idlenels were unfit for more uſetul einployments, 


aſſembled together under a ſpreading tree that grew be- 
fore the door of one of their cottages, dreſſed out in their 
gayeſt apparel, and engaged in different kinds of diver- 
tions. At the ſight of him they all aroſe, and would 
have deſiſted, but he prevented them, and not only made 
them relume their {ports, but alſo fat down himſelt in the 
midſt ot the company, to be a ſpectator of them. 

It ſeems it was a cuſtom among them to meet frequently 
thus, at each other's cottages, tor the pleaiure of enjoy- 
ing their favourite amutements to more advantage toge- 


ther, and diſplaying their nnery, to ſet off which, no art 


nor care was neglected on thele occaſions. They drefled 
themſelves in their beſt blankets, which were covered all 
over with patches of var:ous colours, to make them look 
more gaudy. Their heads were adorned with plumes of 
feathers. Strings of glaſs-beads were rolled round their 
arms and legs. Their toes were Joaded with rings of 
pewter and braſs; and their necks and faces were carved 
with figures of birds and flowers, and painted of various 
hues. I fee your laughter moved at this deſcription ; 
but that proceeds trom narrow prejudice, and want of ra- 
tional refle & ion, on which it would appear that all uſeleſs 
ornaments are equally jult objects ct ridicule, whether 
made of ſilks and laces, or party-coloured rags ; whether 
bits of glais, or pearls and diamonds. Think, I lay, but 
for a moment; and you will fee that in reality there is 
nothing more abſurd in wearing one Kind of metal, or 
upon one part of the body, than another; rings of brats, 
tor inſtance, on the toes, than golden on the fingers; in 
cat ving the ſkin, than boring the ears; or in painting-the 
face blue and green, than white and red. The ſame va- 
nity is the motive of all, and all produce the {ame effect 
ot admiration; as, in things equally unſupported by rea- 

ton, 
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ſon, cuſtom and caprice bear equal iway. The difference 


in the means, therefore, makes none in the end; at leaſt 


none to the dilad vantage of the perſons of whom I ſpeak, 
as it certainly is more abſurd to laviſh treaſures, that 
might be ſo much better employed, to a worthlels pur- 
poſe, while cheaper baubles would anſwer as well. 

The amuſements in which they were engaged, were 
as whimſical as their dreſſes. Some ſkipped about, de- 
ſcribing various figures in their motions, till want of 
breath and wearineſs obliged them to fit down. Others, 
and theſe the greateſt number, were employed in chucking 
ſhells, or pebbles from the brook, into noles dug in the 
ſand, for prizes of bits of tin or braſs, which game they 
applied themſelves to with the greateſt eagerneſs and 
anxiety, and many were ſo expert at it, as to ſtrip their 
antagoniſts of all their hoards, often, indeed, not with- 
out the aſſiſtance of chicanery and deceit : And a few of 
the eldeſt, and thoſe who had nothing to ſtake at play, 
gathered up and down into little ſets, and entertained 
themſelves with making remarks upon the reſt, not always 
dictated by good nature or truth; while the miitreſs of 
the cottage buſted her ſelf in adjuſting ceremonials, ſettling 
her company at their ſeveral amutements, and ſerving 
them with milk, or broth, and tobacco, the fatigue ot 
which office the never repinedat, as her conlequence was 
eſtabliſhed by the number ot her gueits. Though mere 
amuiement was the obvious end ot thele meetings, other 
ebjects-were generally purſued, and other conſequences 
produced by them. Intrigues were commenced, and often 
completed ; and, trifling as the prizes were tor which they 
contended, emulation and avarice agitated the paſſions, 
and ſet the competitors together by the ears, till they al- 
molt clawed out cach other's eyes. 

Their ſports were at length beginning to take their 
uſual turn. The tempers ot the loſers became foured ; 
and the detection of ſome deep ſtrokes of play gave rite 
to altercations, which would toon have been followed by 
blows ; but my matter interpoſed his authority, and put 
an end to their diſputes, when the party broke up; ſome 

retiring 
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retiring to keep the aſſignations they had made in the 
warmth of their inclinations, and the reſt to calculate 
their winnings, and deviſe ſchemes for retrieving their 
loſles, at their next meeting; and my maſter having ſingled 
out the happy favourite of that night, repaired with her 
to his own habitation, without any of the reſt taking of- 
fence or even particular notice of the preference, as they 
had it in their power to ſupply their loſs elſewhere. 

I have obſerved your altoniſhment at this whole ſcene, 
eſpecially at my maſter's hardineſs in expecting to be 
happy among a number of women, and attempting to 
keep them in order together, when one, in your opinion, 
is more than any man can manage : but what will it be, 
when I tell you that that number often amounted to hun- 
dreds ; and that he had never recourſe to any kind of ſe- 
verity, in his conduct to them? To comprehend this, it 
is neceſſary for you to conſider, that moſt of, if not not all, 
the uneaſineſſes which imbitter the life of man ariſe from 
an officious intruſion into the uneaſineſſes of others, or an 
over-weening partiality to himſelf, that mnkes him ex- 
pet treatment, which he does not give, and take offence 
where none is meant him, for matters not worth his being 
offended at an obſervation that will hold in every ſtate, 
public and private; among governors, as well as go- 
verned. His rule, then, was never to take part in their 
diſputes among themſelves, nor oſtence at their infidelity 
to his bed, of which he himſelf ſet the example. This 
diiarmed them of that perwerſeneſs, which is the ſex"s moſt 
offenſive weapon, They remained conſtant to him, be- 
cauſe they were not reſtrained from being otherwiſe, 
whenever they pleaſed ; nor did they trouble him with 
their Ciſputes, becauſe they ſaw he would not be troubled 
at them, 

CHAP. VIII. 


Chryſal”s maſſer is honourably rewarded for his ſervices. 


An unexpreted meeting with one of his country Vwomen in- 
troduces an uncommon remark on a common matter. The 
lady gives an odd inſtance of conjugel love; and refuſes 
the civil offer of. Chryjal's majler, for a natural reaſon. 
Chryſal changes his ſervice, THE 
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| OF A GUINEA. 23 
Tu very next moming his people dtn before 
| his door, in readineſs to obey his commands, when 
a led them directly in queſt of the enemy, ſharing him- 
ſelf in all their tatigues, and teaching them to deſpiſe dan- 
| ger by his example ; fo little did he know of the duty of 
' a general, It would be tireſome to enter into a parti- 
cular delcription of an expedition carried on among wil- 
derneſſes and delerts, and conſiſting chiefly of ambulcades 
and ſurpriſes. It is tufficient to ſay, that he was ſuc- 
ceſsful in all his enterpriſes, reaſon and preſence of mind 
ſerving him inſtead of experience in the regular art of 
War, and courage well ſupplying the place of diſcipline 
in his men. Such ſervices could not miſs of reward from 
a juſt and judicious ſovereign. His power was enlarg- 
ed; and he received thoſe marks of favour and diftinc- 
tion which were originally inſtituted to excite virtuous 
emulation, and ſet the ſeal of honour on ſucceſstul me- 
| rit; though, like moſt other human inſtitutions, they too 
often produce the contrary effect, and reflect only diſ- 
grace from being beſtowed contrary to their intention, 
and on unworthy objects. 

As he was preparing the way thus for the motions of 
the main army, whenever the general ſhould think proper 
to let it move, ſome ot his people brought before him an 
European lady whom they found wandering in thoſe un- 
trequented wilds, her guide having miſtaken his way. 

Such a ſituation neceſſarily entitled her to his com- 
„ paſſion and aſſiſtance; but he ſoon found himſelf Rill fur- 

ther intereſted in her tavour, when he found the was a 
native of his own country, and of a family not entirely 
unknown to him, betore he came to fix his abode in this 

diſtant part of the world. a 
| There is not a ſtronger inſtance of the force of that at- 

tachment, called in a larger ſenſe patriotiſm, than the in. 

ſtinctive affection which perſons of the ſame country, 
though utterly unacquainted before, feel for each other 
the moment they meet in a ſtrange place. My maſter in- 
ſtantly called her his dear country-woman, and embracing 
her with the tenderneſs of a brother, led her away to his 
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24 THE ADVENTURES Y 
own tent, which he reſigned to her, as the beſt accommo- 
dation he could give her; and then went and ordered 
every thingithat had belonged to her, which his men look- 
ing upon as fair prize had taken and divided among them- 
ſelves, to be reſtored, promiſing to recompenſe the cap- 
tors himſclt. 

As ſoon as ſhe had adjuſted her appearance in ſome 
better manner, ſhe (ent to deſire my maſter's company, tor 
he had told her that he ſhould not come without permiſ- 
ſion, for fear of intruding improperly upon aer; and on 
his expreſſing wonder what could have brought her thus 
into the midſt of theſe delerts, fo far away trom every 
European ſettiement, ſhe gratified his curioſity with the 
following account, which was often interrupted by ſighs, 
tears, and every exprefſion of the moſt poignant grief: 
Her huſband, ſhe laid, who had been an cthcer of diſtin- 
guiſhed rank in the Engliſh forces, had fallen in one of 
the defeats they ſuffered in the beginning of the war, be- 
tore England had exerted herſelf in ſuch a manner, as to 
entitle her to ſucceſs; the news of whoſe death affected 
her fo extraordinarily, that ſhe reſolved to brave all the fa- 
tigues and dangers of ſo long a voyage by lea, and jour- 
ney through uninhabited deſerts in time of war, for the 
melancholy pleuſure of one laſt view of his dear remains, 
which ſhe had accordingly obtained, though not ſo much 
to her ſatisfaction as ſhe could have wiſhed, the body be- 
ing in a ſtate of putrefaction, not poſſible tobe approach. 
ed without diſguſt and abhorrence, nor to be diſtinguiſh- 
ed from any other mals of corruption, when ſhe had cau- 
ſed it to be dug out of the grave in which it had been 
buried, on the ipot where he had been killed, among the 
other victims of the day; and was now returning home, 
when ſhe had happily been tound by his people. Though 
my maſter was as much unverſed in the regular rules of 
pol:tenels, as 6. war, good-nature taught him the eſſen- 
tials of one, as reaſon had of the other. He heard out her 
ſtory, though not without pity and contempt at the ex- 
travagance and folly of it; and, conſoling her with ſome 
general remarks on the error of indulging immoderate 
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grief for things not to be remedied, offered to ſend her 
under a ſufficient eſcort to his own habitation, where ſhe 
might remain in ſafety, and have the converſation and at- 
tendance of his women, till the concluſion of the cam- 
paign, when he would convey her himſelf to the next ſca- 
port, in order to her returning to her own country. 
Though ſhe would have looked upon any attempt to con- 
fole her as the higheſt affront in another ſituation, her 
preſent circumſtances made her think it not proper to 
ſhow any reſentment of it to him: beſides, there was fumes 
thing in his appearance, that ſomehow made it leſs diſ- 
agreeable from him than it would have been trom any 
other perſon ; and would poſſibly have influenced her to 
accept of his ofter, had not the mention of his women 
alarmed her delicacy, and ſet her virtue on its guard. 

Retolving, theretore, to have this cleared up, betore ſhe 
would give any direct anſwer to his offer, ſhe expreſſed 
her high ſenle of his kindnels in the politeſt terms; and 
entering into a general converſation, among other queſtions 
of mere curiofity, atked him, in acarelels manner, whom 
he meant by his women, and in what capacity they 
ſerved him ? 

Such a queſtion was more than he deſired, though he 
had inconſiderately laid himſelf open to it. However, 
as he thought no delicacy could juſtify deceit, he an- 
ſwered her directly, and without preface, that they 
{ſerved him in the natural capacity of women, while they 
pleaſed to continue with him; nor did he deſire any other 
lervice trom them. 

Though ſhe was a good deal diſconcerted at this anſwer, 
ſhe had the addreſs not to ſeem to underſtand it, in hopes 
that he would take the hint, and explain himielt into a 
meaning lets offenſive to her modeſty ; to give an oppor- 
tunity for which, © I preſume ſir, rephed ſhe, © you 
mean that they wait upon your lady, or pertorm the 
other domeſtic othces of your family, in which women 
© {ervants only are employed ?*—* No, really, madam,” 
antwered he, that was not my meaning. I have no 
lady for them to wait upon; nor do they live fo unme- 

I diately 
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© diately in my own family, as to have any domeſtic em- 
£ ployment in it.'—* How, fir! Are you not married ?” 
— Not particularly to any one perſon, madam, '— 
„That's very ſtrange!' ſaid the, pleated at having gain- 
ed ſo material a piece of intelligence, and reſolving to 
purſue the converſation. * That is really very ſtrange. 
And pray fir, are theſe ladies Europeans? I ſuppole,” 
ſiglung heavily and wiping her eyes, © they are the un- 
© happy widows of ſuch officers as are fallen in the fer- 
© vice, to whom you have ſhown the ſame politeneſs and 
© humanity, as I now experience from you.” 

I am lorry madam,” antwered he, to fitisfy her cu- 
rioſity at once, and put a ſtop to queitions which began 
to be troubleſome, © to be obliged to undeceive you in 
an opinion ſo favourable to me; they are all native 
© Americans, by whom I have had children; and in whole 
«© untcigned affection, and ealy complying tempers, I find 
e{uch ſatisfaction, that I never ſhall quit them to attach 
© mylelt folely to any one woman, however ſuperior to 
* them in the advantages of beauty and education ; not, 

© indeed, that they want qualifications to raile both love 
© and eſteem, which you will find when you have been 
© ſome time among them.” f 

This, which was too plain for her to affect not to un- 
derſtand, inſtantly put an end to the pleaſure ſhe had be- 
gun to find in his converſat ion, and determined her as to 
his propolal. J am much obliged to you for your civil 
* ofter, Sir, faid ſhe, bridling up her chin, and making 
him a formal curteſy, but I cannot accept of it: I have 
not the leaſt deſire for the converſation of ſquazws, and 
© am in haſte to leave this ſavage place; tor which reaſon 
© I ſhall take it as a favour if you will ſend ſome of your 
© people to guard me to the next Engliſh ſettlement, to- 
* morrow morning. At preſent I am quite exhauſted 
© with fatigue, and want ſome reſt, it the diſtreſs of my 
© heart will permit me to take any.” | 

This. thought recalied the remembrance of her loſs ; 
She burſt into a flood ot tears, and my maſter withdrew, 

2 after 
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after ſinding that his attempts to conſole her only aggra- 
va ted her grief, and gave offence to her delicacy. 

Unverſed as he was in the arts of the polite world, he 
was too well acquainted with the ruling principles ot the 
ſex, which in every ſtate are the ſame, nut to lee through 
this change in her behaviour; but the dilcovery had no 
other effect than to confirm him in his contempt for tuch 
hypocritical levity. Accordingly, finding fle continued 
in the ſame mind next morning, he made the beſt provi- 
ſion he could for her journey, and tent her away with a 
fuihcient guard, forcing upon her a purſe of gold, in which 
I was, to defray any accidental expence, tor which the 
might be unprovided, in cate ſhe ſhould not directly meet 
a ſhip, ready to carry her to Europe, 

CHAP. IX. 

Chryſal"s miſtreſs grves ſome ſtriking inſtances of female 
empiſtency. She is cured of her grict by a perſon of ac- 
compliſhments as extraordinary as ber own. The advan- 
tages of comparative excellence. Chia miſtreſs mar 
ris, and he changes his ſerwice for that of an old miſter. 

A S toon as my miltrets found hericlt out of the fight 
of my late maſter, ſhe gave vent to that indigna- 
tion and rage of ditappointment which the had thought 
proper to tuppreſs while in his preſence. © Tntenhivle 
« brute !* laid ſhe, * Not quit his odtous /qzaxvs tor any 
© woman! Aud to have the rudenets to tell me {0 tu my 
© face! It ſhows his grotis, low taite, tor which ſuch ani- 
6 mals are fittelt.* 

Then pauting for ſome moments: © What a charming 
figure! continued ſhe, ſighing tottly, * Such a lize! 
Such ſtrength and calc in every motion! And then the 
© manly beauty in his looks! Had I but the poliſlung ot 
£ him! I was too haſty—1 thould have waited to ins- 
© nuate myſelf into his heart by degrees. I could not 
have failed of tuccels. Nly huſband wis as ſtrongly at- 
© tached to another when firit 1 undertvok him. Oh! 
c deareſt, belt of men ! never fall I meet your fellow! 


Never ſhall another poils!s your place in this faithful, 


6 wretched heart. A ilvod 
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A flood of tears here interrupted her meditations, which 
were often renewed in the fame ſtrain during her journey, 
and always ended.the ſame way. On her arrival at the 
tea-port, the had the mortification to find that the muit 
wait ſome time for a paſſage home, all the ſhips which 
vere there having tailed a tew days before, But her vex- 
ation at this diſappointment was conſiderably lightened 
by the convertation of ſeveral companions in it, particu» 
larly that of a chaplain of a regiment, who had taken 
tuch oftence at the immorality of the army, and the un- 
comfortable way of living in thoſe ſavage countries, that 
he had hired a ſubſtitute, at a cheap rate, to do his 
duty, and was returning home to enjoy a life more agree- 
able to the delicacy of his character and inclinations, and 
exert his talents to more advantage in paying court to his 
patrons, than in reforming ſoldiers, or converting ſava- 
ges. Extremes are never laſting: the violence of my 


miſtreis's grief had been too much for nature to ſupport 


and was beginning to abate of itlelf, when my late maſ- 
ter «woke another paſſion, that would ſoon have ſup- 
planced it; and though he did not purſue his advantage 
as far as he might have done, he had opened her heart, 
and in pired a warmth ready to receive any other impreſ- 
hon. As the chaplain's function and her rank, not to 
omit the accompliſhments ot both, ſeemed to point them 
to each other as the moſt proper companions, it was not 
ſtrange that they ſhould ſoon grow intimate, nor that their 
intimacy ſhould be inſenſibly improved into a tenderer 
paſſion. They made ?ete-a-tete parties, at games which 
no one elle in the place knew how to play with them.— 
They talked of all the places of pleaſurable retort in En- 
gland, and of the amuſements purſued at them: and they 
raijed their own conſequence in the eyes of each other, 
by boaſting of acquaintances with perſons they knew 
only by name. 

duch uncommon accompliſhments were not without ef- 
fe&. Each took the tales of the other upon credit, becaute 
their own met the tame complailance, and found a plea- 


Lure in being deceived by one whom it was an equal plea. 
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ſure to deceive. But this was not the only thing that 
advanced their mutual influence upon each other. All 
human excellence is but comparative. Thoughfar from 
being beautitul, they were the neareſt to being ſo; though 
far trom being well-bred, they knew moſt of the com- 


mon ceremonies in which good-brecding is by many 


thought to conſiſt, (but which really are the incumbrances 
of it) of any perſons there; and conſequently appeared to 
enjoy thoſe advantages in the higheſt degree. They re- 
gulated the aſſemblics, they laid down the rules of play, 
they made faſhions; in a word, their opinion was the 
law in every matter of polite amuſement and concern. 

Thus cut out for each other, it was impoſſible for this 
accompliſhed pair not to come together. They were ac- 
cordingly married, not more to the grief of their re- 
ſpective admirers, than the joy of their rivals, the bride 
torgetting her grief for a dead, in the arms of a living 
hutband, and the happy bridegroom pleaſing himſelf with 
the thought, that the high accompliſhments of his lady 
would increale his intereſt with his noble patrons. To 
crown their happineſs, a few days atter they were mar- 
ried, an Engliſh man of war put in there, in its way home, 
the captain of which politely offered them their paſſage. 
Such an opportunity was not to be miſſed: they accept- 
ed his offer with the greateſt joy, and in return made a 
party and entertainment tor him, when he won me from 
my miſtreſs at a game of brag, the only game, indeed, at 
which he thought himſelf a match for her, 

Though I had no reaton to regret leaving her ſervice, 
my preſent change gave me no great pleaſure, as it want- 
ed even the recommendation of novelty, my new maiter 
being the captain with whom I had the laſt time lett the 
Spaniſh coalt, and who had at length been made fo happy 
as to be ordered home, 

CRAP... X. 

Chryjal again arrives in England. His maſter is ſa- 
luted by a fight uct very fleaſing. The hiſtory of the unfor- 
tunate hero of the day opens ſome my/terious ſcenes. The 
obvious uſe of councils of war. THE 
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40 THE ADVENTURES 
bpm arrival of my maſter in England preſented him 
with a ſcene that made him with he had not been 
in ſuch haſte to return. On his entering the harbour, he 
found the boats of all the men of war there drawn up a- 
round one ſhip, in which was diſplayed the dreadtul ſig- 
nal ot the execution ot the commander. The ſight ap- 
pa led ius ſoul, conſcience anticipating the ſtroke of juſ- 
tice, and taking this as an omen of his own tate, He 
had not time to brood over theſe gloomy reflections long, 
when an officer came on board him, with an order to at- 


tend the execution in his boat, al ing with the other cap- 


tains, which he obeyed, in a (tate of mind ſcarce leſs un- 
happy than that of the criminal, As ſoon as the bloody 
a bor was done, he waited on the chiet commander, where 
the melancholy in every face he met was far from reliev- 
ing the anxiety of his mind. He could have no pleature 
in ſuch company. When he had aniwered a few general 
queſtions of courſe, he went away to the ſhip of a cap- 
tain of his intimate acquaintance, to learn {ume account 
of this ſhocking ſcene, for he had not had reſolution to 
make an inquiry about it; nor even to attend to the 
converſation of every one around him, which would have 
explained the whole, 

After mutual congratulations on their meeting, my 
maſter ſignified his curioſity, which his friend pomiſed 
to gratity over their bottle, as ſoon as they ſhould be a- 
lone after dinner. Accordingly, when the coait was clear, 
« You deſire information in an affair,” ſaid he, © that hag 
« given our corps the deepeſt wound we have ever receiv- 
* ed. The ci cumſtances are many, and myſterious ; but 
I will ſtrive to give you a notion of it in as few words 
as poſſible, for it can be no pleaſure to either of us to 
© dwell upon ſuch a ſubject. In the beginning of the 


© war, ſoon after you went to America, the unfortunate 


man, who has this day fallen a ſacrifice to the humour 
© of the times, was {ent out with a fleet, to counteract the 
© ichemes of the enemy, and relieve a fortreſs of our's 
* which they were then beſieging. This was the pur- 
port of his public orders; but it will appear to you 
prelently, 
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e preſently, that he muſt have received private ones, of a 

© very different nature, from thoſe who, at that time, 
© had the conduct of affairs. Inſtead of making the ex- 
* pedition neceſſary to have carried his orders into execu- 

© tion with eftect, he trifled away the time here in lich 2 


© ſhameful manner, uſing every trivolous excute he could 


© deviſe, to delay his departure, that the voice of the pu! 
© lic was raiſed againſt him; and it was found necefl: oy 
© to appoint another to the command in his place, in or- 

© der to ſilence their clamours; but, untortunately for 
© him, he failed the very day before his appointed tuc- 
© cefſor was to have ſet out to ſuperlede him. The fame 
© dilatory conduct threw a damp upon every thing he at- 
© tempted to do. He ſeemed retolyed upon noth 11 ing; but 
© though he was inveſted with the fulleſt powers to act 
© as he faw proper himſelf, called councils of war to de- 
© therate upon every the moſt trifling occahon, that he 
* might have the ſanction of their advice, to ercuſe ht 
neglect, and often direct difchedience of his orders; + 
© you weil Know, that a council of war always peaks the 
© ſenle of the commander. 

One inſtance ot his proceeding in this manner will be 
© ſufficient to juſtity this remark. He had been ordered 
© to call at another tortrets in his way, and take from 
© thence a re- enforcement fo the garriſon of that which 
© he was ſent to relieve: On his arrival there „ inſteacl of 
6 demanding that re-enforcement p=remptorit: „„ as his or- 
8 ders empowered him, and making the expedition which 
© the urgency of the occaſion reqt uired, he ſhowed ſuch 
© indifference to the enterprite by his delavs, and expreſſed 
ſuch diſhdence of his tuccels, that the commanding of - 
ficer took the alarm; and, following his example, called 
a council ot war, to coniider, whet her he thou I tend it, 
which, on mature deliberation, he abtoluteiy refuted, 
on account or the danger of weakening bis © dun garrito n, 
in cale it ſhould be attacked ; wa <FEUS), it was notorious, 
that could never happen, it this unhappy man Ai Eis 
duty, as the force he had was tufficient he com- 
mand of the lea, and prevent any ſuch attempt. But, 
Vol. III. D 3 6 tar 
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© far from urging this, he quietly acquieſced in the officer's 
© excuſe, and ſailed away without the re-enforcement, for 
© which alone he had been ordered to ſtop there. On the 
© {ame principles, when at length he came in fight of the 
© place, the ſiege of which was puſhed with the greateſt 
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vigour, he excuſed his ſending any relief to it, on a pre- 


tence of the danger of entering the harbour, as if any 
military operations could be tree from danger, and ſail- 
ed away to ſeek a fleet of the enemies, which was com- 
ing to aſſiſt the ſiege, and which he came up with ſooner 
than he wiſhed. 

An engagement now was unavoidable but, ſtill he 
had it in his power to prevent any effect trom it, which 
he notoriouſly did, by trifling away his time in vain, 
unneceſſary manzuyres, and pretending to come to ac- 
tion at a diſtance too great tor him to do any thing. The 
enemy, whoſe intereſt it was to avoid an engagement, 
in which their moſt ſanguine hopes could not promiſe 
them ſucceſs, availed themſelves of this conduct, and 
made their eſcape, after having, from the ſuperiority 


which his keeping aloof in this manner gave them, treat- 


ed yery roughly a part of his fleet, that had advanced 
with caution, and come really to action. This ſerved 
him as a pretence for calling a council of war next day, 
by the advice of which, inſtead of purſuing the enemy, 
who had evidently fled from him, or making any at- 
tempt to relieve the fortreſs which was beſieged, obvi- 
ouſly the firlt object of his being lent out, he returned 


directly to the other, from which he was to have taken 


the re-enforcement, as I mentioned before, to defend 
that from the danger brought upon it ſolely by his own 


* conduct, leaving the former, deprived thus of every pro- 
© {ſpect of relief, to take its fate; and giving up the ho- 
* nour of his country, by flying trom an enemy whom he 
might have vanquiſhed, and who had fled from him be- 
© fore. CHAP. 
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CHAP XI. 
Continued. Conſequence of the foregoing conduct, An ex- 


traordinary ſentence attempted to be reverſed in an extraor- 
dinary manner, and by as extraordinary perſons. The rea- 
ſon of this; and why it miſcarried. More myſteries. Juſt 
fate of the bunglers, who left their poor tool in the lurch; 


wth the conſequences of this affair to à certain corps. 
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# Fes: conſequence of ſo itrange a conduct was, the 

nation took fire; and with one voice demanded 
ſatisfaction tor ſuch a lacrifice of their intereſt and ho- 
nour. He was, therefore, not only deprived of his com- 
mand, but allo tent home a pritoner ; and atter ſuffering 
every indignity and abule which the rage of a licentious 
populace, broken looſe from all bounds, could ſuggeſt, 
brought to his trial, found guilty of eglefing to do ail 
in his power to deſtroy the enemy, and for that crime has 
this day ſuffered the ſentence ot the law—a ſentence not 
more unexpected by him, and extraordinary in itſelf, 
than in the manner it was paſted ; and afterwards at- 
tempted to be reverſed by thoſe who had paſſed it, when 
they reflected on the danger of eſtabliſhing a precedent, 
that might one day come home to themlelves, For, per- 
ſuaded, perhaps by their knowledge of the true motives 
of his conduct, that nothing more was meant by the trial 
than to amuſe the public, they reſolved to act their parts 
in the farce, and found him guilty, as I have taid, of 
luch a part only of the charge againſt him, as common 
ſenſe could never conceive puniſhable with death, it be- 
ing impoſlible to acquit him abſolutely of the whole, 
without involving themſelves in his guilt, by which 
means they expected to ſave both his lite and their own 
credit. But ſuch trimming ſeldom anſwers; the tables 
Were notu turned ; and it was reſolved to carry even this 
lame ſentence into execution with the utmolt ſeverity, 
* Alarmed at a meature ſo contrary to their expecta- 
tions, his judges were driven to their wit's end; and, 
trom a provident regard to themſelves, left nothing un- 
atteinpted to fave biz, They retracted, as far as was 
in their power, their own judgment! They petitioneg 
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this miniſtry! They applied to the whole body of the 
legiſlature. They prayed They expoſtulated! They 
wept! but all was in vain. His fate was determined; 

and they only drew upon themſelves that contempt 
which ſuch inconſiſtency deſerved. From this general 
account of his conduct it mult have appeared to you, 
that he acted by ſecret orders, directly oppoſite to his 
public ones, as no man, however proftituted in principle, 
however infatuated by tear, (neither of which, it was 
well known, was his caſe) could otherwiſe poſſibly have 

acted in ſuch a manner, the inevitable conſequences of 
which were diſgrace and death. But if any doubt ſhould 
remain in your mind, from the inconſiſtency of a man's 
act ions at different times, the leaſt at tent ion to the fol- 
lowing circumſtances will effectually remove it. Repeated 
informations of the enemy's deſign upon that place had 
been ſent to thoſe in power, for a conſiderable time be- 
fore; but no notice was taken of them to re-entorce the 
garriſon ; nor even order the officers, regularly belong- 
ing to it, to attend their duty, till the ſiege was aCtu- 
ally begun; when this unfortunate man was ſent, but fo 
late, that the common impediments of contrary winds 
might very poſſible have delayed him to long as to de- 
teat the deſign of his going, een had he exerted him- 
lelf with the greateſt ardour. Had it alto been really in- 
tended that he ſhould re-enforce the garriſon, a force 
proper tor that purpoſe would have been ſent directly 
trom home, without ſubjecting him to the further delay 
of ſtopping tor it at another place, where it might not 
be to be ſpared, as proved to be the caſe. And, laſtly, 
had he not ſecret reaſons, which he thought ſulicjent to 
juſtity his conduct, it is not to be imagingd that he 
would have waſted the time before he lailed; that he 
would have accepted the retuſal of the commanding of - 
ficer of the fortreſs, from which he was to have taken 
the re-enforcement z that he would not have attempted at 
leaſt to throw fone relief into the place; and that he 
would not have tought the enemies fleet, when he had 


the faireſt proſpect 'of defeating it; for the tenor of his 
former 
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former life acquitted him, as I have obſerved, of all ſuſ- 
© picion of cowardice, or traiterous correipondence with 
the foes of his country. 

© His conduct at and after his trial confirmed theſe re- 
marks. Depending on ſupport from thote in power, he 
neg'ected the only meaſure prudence could have ſug- 
getted for his defence, which was to have retorted the 
charge of his milcarriage upon his very 1 and 
per plexed the caule with ſuch a variet y of matter about 
diſobedience to fignals, and breach of diſcipline, as to 
blind the world, and bewilder his judges, lo that they 
ſhould be glad to have _— him, it only to get rid 
of the plague of the inquiry; a method which experience 
had ſhown to be effestual in 2s flagrant a cate as his, 
Ani, even after he was condemned, lus behaviour prov- 
ed, that he expected a pardon to the laſt moment, tor a 
crime which he had committed in obedience to their 
orders. Why he did not produce thote orders, in his 
vindication, muſt have been, that they were only ver- 
bal ones; which, in the blind luſt of minitterial confi- 
dence and favour, he had been weak enough to take, 
The reaſon of his being fo baicly deſerted is too ob- 
vious. The adminiſtration of thoie who had employed 
him had been ſuch a ſeries ot blunders (not to call it by 
a 1everer name !) that they had not only been tfuppln tec 
by another ſet, who promiled better things, but were 
allo obliged to give him up, as & /in offering, to the rage of 
the people ; as protecting or pardoning bim would have 
implicd a participation of his guilt : And in this light 
the other party viewed it o ſtrongly, that they e «cried 
al! their ſtrength to have fave him, in hopes of being 
able by his means to gain a clue, to guide them throug h 
{ome of thoſe labyrinths of iniquitous and faife policy, 
which they ſuſpected, but could not otherwile detect, 
to the entire overthrow of their rivals. This fo bio- 
lutely reverted the whole ſcene, that they who {hould 
have lupported, now found themſelves oblig, ed to cruſh 
hun, in their own defence, which, as it was the moſt 


popular meaſure, they were {till able to do. There 
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© There is but one thing more necellary for me to add, 
and that is, the motive tor their giving him ſuch ſecret 
orders; which, as far as reaſon can judge in ſuch dark 
contuſed myſteries, mutt have been this: Provoked at 
the repeated iniults and injuftice of the French, the mi- 
yiſtry here had precipitately plunged themſelves into 
war, without being prepared, or even determined to 
purſue it; and then, like a parcel of children who have 
exhauſted all their ſtrength and retolution in one ſpiteful 
aſſault, ſtood in a ſtate ot ftupetaction, utterly at a loſs 
how to proceed, or retreat; till routed, at length, by 
the preparations and menaces ot the enemy, they un- 
luckily biundered in their fright upon the wretched ex- 
pedient of letting them take this fortreſs, that, for the 
recovery of it, they might have a pretence for giving 
up to them thoſe places about which the diſpute began : 
and fo botch up a peace any way, to get rid of a war 
they found themſelves unable to manage. The co n- 
ſequence of this notable ſtroke of policy was, the ſpirit 
of the people was enflamed to ſuch a degree, by this 
diſgrace upon their arms, that they puſhed on the war 
with a relolution little ſhort of madneſs ; and the ſcheme, 
whicn the miniſters had ſo wiſely laid tor their eſcape, 
only ſealed their ruin. 

This, my friend, is a ſhort but juſt ſketch of this un- 
fortunate affair, to which I ſhall add one circumſtance to 
prove what I ſaid of his being iacrificed to the humour 
of the times. The officer who commanded in the for- 
treſs which was beſieged, and who in the defence of it 
had betrayed a want of every qualification neceſſary for 
ſuch an office, but courage, and had even let that be 
over-ruled by the inſtances of his oſficers, who were 
tired of fatigues and dangers from which they ſaw no 
« proſpett of relief, to ſurrender it at laſt, without any ab- 
© ſolute neceſſity, was loaded with honours of every kind, 
© in reward of a merit merely negative at beſt; that is, 
© for not having done the very work ; in his power, and 
© ſurrendered it at firſt, without making any detence. 

© I have thus gratificd your curiolity, in the beit man- 
© ner 
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© ner in my power. If I have made any miſtakes, they 
* are not thoſe of intention 3 but have proceeded from 
* tlie inability of reaſon to trace ſuch myſterious actions 
© to their real motives. One obſervation, though, I know 
© ] cannot be miſtaken in, which is, that this affair has 
© given a wound to our corps (as I obſerved before) which 
© jt can never recover. For, after ſuch an example, what 
officer of any rank can expect to eſcape, ſhould he neg- 
© let to do his duty in the fulleſt manner, however 
* powerful his private motives to the contrary may be! 
For my own part, I cannot lay it yet atteëts me much, 
] am poor, and therefore muſt puſh. If Lever have the 
© good luck to be otherwiſe, I know the conſequence; and 
© will rather quit the tervice, than hazard being ſhot, as 
© I know mutt be any man's fate, who ſhall hereafter be 
found to fail in the performance of his duty, from a 
* prudential regard to the preſervation of his lite or for- 
tune; however great that fortune, or powerful his ſa- 
* mily. And fo, here's to you, neck or nothing 1$ 
now the word.” 

The effect which this whole account had upon my 
maſter may be eaſily conceived. He pledged his friend, 
though without naming the toaſt ; and affenting to his 
remarks by a heavy ſigh, took his leave, without ſaying 
a word, 


* 


CHAP. XII. 
Chryſal changes bis fervice. He gets a view of a 
court of crvil judlicature, on an extraordinary occaſion. 
Some reflectious out ofthe common cant on the delays of the 
law. A whimfical application of an old ſtory produces the 
ftrange effe&t of putting a counſellor out of countenance. 
The neceſſity of abſolute power in ſome governments <uith 
a common deciſion, by <vhich nothing is decided. 
1 next paſſed from the hands of my old maſter into the 
poſſeſſion of the purſer, who traveling through a city 
where a matter of great moment was under judicial de- 
termination, he waited for the event, to gratify a natu- 
ral curtulity, 
Ihe aflair was this ; A foremaſt-man in a pos 
yws 
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lying in one of the neighbouring harbours, had by re- 
peated miſbrhaviour, in going clandeſtinely on ſhore, 
contrary to the expreſs orders of his captain, provoked 
him at length to give him a dozen at the gang-way, in 
order to terrify others from following his example. In- 
ſtead of being reclaimed by this puniſhment, the fellow 
perſifted to miſbehave in ſuch a manner, that the captain, 
who was remarkably humane in his diſpoſition, diſcharged 
him from the ſhip, to avoid the pain of puniſhing him any 
more. 'T his was juſt what the wretch wanted. Accord- 
ingly, he went directly to a proſtituted, pettyſogging 
attorney, ho had before ſet him on the ſcheme, and em- 
ployed him to ſue the captain at law, for an aflault, in 
puniſhing him in the harbour, where he had no power 
io to do. 
In a country governed by laws, Mey muſt regularly 
take their courſe in every inſtance, however flagrant in its 
articular circumſtances. After all the preliminary de- 
bs of pructice, which, grievous as they may in ſome; 
circumſſances be to an individual, are yet the ſafety of 
the public, the affair was now brought to a legal deciſion. 
You are too well acquainted with the forms of law to re- 
quire a minute account of all which were obſerved in 
this caſe. But there was one incident which I cannot pals 
over. As this was a matter that importantly concerned 
the intereſt of the navy, the rulers of it had ordered all 
the captains of the guard-ſhips, in the harbour where it 
had happened, to attend the trial, in order to inform the 
court, in the uſages ot their ſervice, One of thoſe, who 
had never ſeen a ccurt of civil judicature before, but was 
a man of natural good ſenſe, and ſome reading, having 
liſtened to the unintelligible pleadings, and groſs exagge- 
rations of the c:ain{el on both fides of the queſtion, eipe- 
cially thole lcd in the proſecution, till his patience was 
quite exhauſted, at length aroſe, and having obtained 
permiſſion from the judge to ſpeak, addreſſed himſelf to 
the court in theſe words: 
J am tent here by thoſe to whom the king has en- 
© truſted the conduct of his navy, to explain the _— 
| © all 
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t and rules of our ſervice to this court, in caſe I fee any 
© danger of their forming a wrong judgment of it, from 
C inexperience in a matter ſo much out of their w. iy. 
© The little gentleman yonder has ſpent fo mech breath, 
© and ſhown {uti great reading on the tubject, iat I 
c imagine it is proper for me to make him 2 antwer, 
© which I ſhall do in as few words as poſſible, being not 
© half ſo long winded as he. But firſt, I mult beg leave 
© to tell him a flo ry; to conform to jule. 

have red in a book (tor I perceive that common 
© ſenix ſigniĩfics nothing here, it not ſupported by a quo- 
t tation, it matters not whether to the purpote, or not!) 
© that a certain philolopher having deciaimed one day for 
© a conſiderable length of t.me before Alexander 2x9 
t Great, at the head of his my, on the duties of a g 
© neral, the emperor turned about to Farmenio, one ** 
his generals who ſtood near Han, and aſked bim what 
© he thought of his ipeech ?— Sire,“ anſwered Parrae- 
We no, my - rm is, that 5 heard a foal talk jo 
_ ** arnedly.”— 
I makeno applications. Al! that I fay on this oc- 
t caſion is, that I am ſure that gentleman has never been 
t at fea; and conſequently knows nothing ot the ſervice, 
on which he has been llaranguing with juch vehefnence, 
© and clocution. He has exp: atiated moſt pathetically on 
the injuſtice of intlicting c« rporal puniſhment, — 
t a legal trial, and conde: „nation; and flour hed on th 
44 danger of {ſuch an invation of ub erty. Theſe, to bs 
W * lure, are fine words; but I much doubt whether they 
are properly applied on this occatiun. The mutt perfect 
we © Sang of government is allowed to be abſolute 410 tifon, 
9 as beſt calculated to work its eifects. without de ay. In 
"0 all the communities in this world, I doubt if there is 
one, where immediate Chedience to the cyummand ot the 
” 1 is fo indi! pen LY Necetinry to the latet y of 

the whole, or where individuals arc to inſenſible to every 
I * other motive to obedience but I car, as ina man of war. 

© I have n yielt the honour to command a tip, in which 
have five hundred men under me, the greateſt part of 
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© whom (I am ſorry to lay it) are the out-caſts of human 
© nature, as from ſome unhappy circumſtances is, and 
«© perhaps muſt always be, the univerſal caſe in our ſervice, 
© Now, as inſtances daily occur, in which a moment's 
«© delay or heſitation to execute my orders, though at- 
© tended with the greateſt diſſiculty, or moſt imminent 
«© danger, mult evidently hazard the loſs of the thip, and 
«every lite in her; I deſire that gentleman to inform me 
© how I am to act, ſhould one of the men, whom I order, 
* {uppole to cut away a yard that is broke in the ſlings, 
© retuſe to go aloft, and tell me I haveno right to puniſh 
© him, till he is regularly tried and found guilty ! Shall 
J admit of ſuch an anſwer, to be an example to the 
© reſt? Or ſhall J puniſh him with tuch ſeverity on the 
* {pot, by my own mere authority, as to territy any other 
© from imitating him ? The anſwer to this plain queftion 
© will determine the affair under conſideration. If it is 
© {aid that in the preſent caſe the thip's being in the har- 
© bour makes a difference, let us ſuppoſe her on fire there, 
© and the difference will vaniſh. In a word, if the abſolute 
© authority indiſpenſibly neceſlary for carrying on cur 
© ſervice in forme inſtances is attempted to be abridged in 
© any, it will of courſe be at length diiputed in all, and 
© the ſervice ruined. All that can be done is to be cau- 
© tious not to truſt it in improper hands.” L 

This method of reaſoning changed the face of the at- 
fair. The counſellor hung down his head, and flunk out 
of the court. The tears which had been entertained for 
public liberty vaniſhed ; and the jury ſimply found the 
tact, but left the point of law to be determined by the 
judges ; fo that after all this expence and trouble, mat- 
ters remained in the ſame ſtate of uncertainty as before, 
to the great joy of the lawyers. 

CHAP. XIII. 

Chryfal changes his ſerwice, and gets into the poſſeſſion 
of a phyſician and author. His maſter joins in a remark- 
able ſet of company, Their characters. Chryſal changes 
bis ſer dice. Account of the enterpriſe on which his late 
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maſter” s companions <were going ; With the convincing ar- 
guments they uſed to procure obedience to their commands. 

Y matter, on his arrival in London, paid me away 
at a cofice-houle, from whence I got into the pol - 
ſeſſion of a phyſician and author, who, having ſhewn me 
many of the myſteries of the latter protethon, proceeded 
to introduce me into new {cenes. Happy in the contem- 
plation of his o] abilities, and the pleaſing protpects they 
opened to him, he proceeded to figure as uſnal, in his 
variegated ſphere. Accordingly, he deſcended from his 
ærial citadel, and going out to viſit his patients, repair- 
ed directly to a tavern, to join a ſet of critics and charce 
ſtirits, fouls of ſentiments and fire, who were going that 
evening upon an expedition, that was to immortalize their 
names. This was no lets than to ailume the modeſt 
power of making laws that ſhould affect the property of 
a number of their tellow ſubjects; the execution of which 
they were reſolved to enforce by the mild and equitable 
means which the reſpectable legiſlature of the mob al- 
ways ule to enforce obedience to their decrees. 

Thoſe who were honoured by being taken thus under 
their immediate command, were the actors of plays and 
mterludes, ot which, as the works of genius, and calcu- 
Jated for the entertainment of the zdle, they claimed the 
ſole and ablolute rule. You conclude from this, that 
they muſt have been perſons of learning, and large for- 
tune, whole affluence gave them leifure to attend to ſub- 
jets which their education qualified them to judge of; 
but the contrary was the fact. They were either blanks 
in the creation, whom a ſuperficial linattering of letters 
had filled with ſuch an opinion of themſelves, as to make 
them look with contempt upon every exertion of indui- 
try, as beneath their dignity, though at the ſame time 
they were barely able to ſubſiſt without it, by all the 
little ſhifts of ceconomy z or, tradeſmen, almoſt abſolutely 
illiterate, who, from a prepoſterous ambition of hiding 
an ignorance that was not any reproach to their ſtation, 
ſet up for the arbiters of taſte, on the ſtrength of a ſet oft 
phraſes picked up at random, and of which they knew 
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not even the meaning; and negleted the buſineſs by 
which they were to earn their bread, in order to make A 
ſhew of knowledge, that couid be of no uſe to them. 

When this iliultrious ſet had ſufficiently conned their 
ſeveral parts, in the great enterpriſe which they were go. 
ing to undertake, and raiſed their reſolutions to a pro- 
per pitch by wine, they prepared to adjourn to the ſcene 
oft action, the theatre; and calling tor a bill, I was 
changed by my maſter to pay his club, and directly bor + 
rowed from the landlord by one of the leaders of the party, 
who changed me again at the door of the theatre, to pay 
for his admithon, 1 tele changes of my ſervice, how- 
ever, did not prevent my ſecing the pr ocels of this extra- 
ordinary ailair, On the contr ary 3 as I now belonged to 
the whole theatrical com: nunity in general, I ha an op- 
portunity of getting a full inlight into the 1g44cve and myt- 
teries of every part of that pr Gieſſion. I tee you delire 
to know my ſentiments on a ſubject, that has been can- 
vallcd by thee: ingenious of all ages, Such a curiclity is 
natural, and Qual be gratihed at a proper time ; but at 
preſent I mult not interrupt the account of this tranſac- 
tion. From the manner in which thoſe ſelf- made leg i- 
lators had talked, wen together, of every circu! nitance 
in the management of a theatre, and protefiion of an ac- 
tor, you would have concluded that they were going tq 
overturn the whole preſent ſyſtem of the ſtage, and inſti- 
tute another on principles directly cppolite, according ta 
their own ideas of perte-tion. But that was not the cate, 
Among all the errors and abuſes, againſt which they de- 
claimed with ſuch vehemence, they thought proper to 
attack oniy one, which they thought moſt. intereſting 0 
themitlves in particul: ar, This was the right which rea- 
fon and law gave the performers to hx the price of their 
own Iabours. 

In the intancy of the ſtage in London, before it had 
been brought, by much labour and expence, to ſuch a 
degree of perfection, as to attract the attention of the 
public, it bad been the cultom after a certain part of the 
repreſentation was Over, to admit perlous {or leis than wag 
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paid at the beginning. The obvious reaſon of this was 
to allure company ot any kind thither, and take the moſt 
they could get, rather than keep the houſe em P!'y- But 
when the paſſion tor ſeeing plays aroſe to its preſent height, 
this expedient appeared no lon ger neceſſary, and there- 
tore was diſuſed; a change which, thole who condutted 
the entertainments of the theatre uftified, by alledging 
the enhanced fajaries of the actors, and the improvements 
made in the machinery and decorations ot the ſtage ſince 
the time when that cuſtom was introduced, which they 
{aid required reimburſement, by a method, that could not 
juſtly be taken offence at, as none were obliged to go, 
auho did not approve of the terms. 

Such a meaſure was moſt alarming to theſe men of 
taſte, {ome of whom denied themſelves the pleaſure of go- 
ing to the beginning of the performance becauſe they a re 
not able to pay the full price; as the others could not get 
from behind their counters ltere it was half ended; and 
tor theſe good reaſons both thought it the highett griev- 
ance to have a cuſtom abcliſhed, "that had been ſo conve- 
ment to then. Accordingly, as ſoon as the pertormance ' 
began, they all aroſe, and without any relpect to the relt 
ot the audience, nterrypted the players in the moſt out- 
rageous manner, nor would deſiſt, till the managers ſhould 
promiſe to redreſs the grievance which affected them lo 
leverely, and take haif-pr ices, as betore, This was too 
flagrant a violation of jultice to be ſubmitted to fo ſud- 


denly. The managers, therefore, retuſed; upon which 


theſe redreſſirs of a4 Vances gave a looſe to their reſent- 
ment, at 1uch an inſtance of diſo bedience to their autho- 
ruy, and tore the houſe to pieces, dot ing more damage 
to the proper ictors than their ownentire worldly ſubſtance 
could repair. 

CHAP. XIV. 

The ruinous appearance of the ſcene of action ſufplics 
matter fer mirth tu thoſe wvhoſe trade is to laugh of every 
thing. The point ie: { ag ainſt la W ant reaſon. [119quu- 
ry into the cauſe of th1:, Ihe r iſe of the projudice againſt 
be profe{/ion of an actor. WHEN 
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12 theſe men of genius and public ſpirit had 
thus gallantly accompliſhed their enterpriſe, they 
marched off in triumph, denouncing a repetition of their 
relentment, ſhould their orders not be obeyed. The ap- 
prarance of the houſe, after this ravage, and the looks 
of the actors, when they ventured to creep out of their 
hiding holes, ſeemed to realiſe the mimic ſcenęs uſually 
exhibited there. All was havoc, deſolation, amazement, 
and affright. Crowns, ſceptres, candleſticks, and bro- 
ken benches were jumbled together. Sovereigns and ſweep- 
ers, lords, link-boys, duchefles, and cinder-wenches join; 
ed in one common lamentation of their fate. This, howe- 
ver, laſted not long. Their hearts were not formed of 
ſtuff, for griet to make a deep impreſſion on; nor were 
they ſo unaccuſtomed to the rubs ot life as to be dejected 
at any miſchance, Their concern, therefore, wore off 
with their tright 3 and one of them, reſuming his cha- 
racter of turning every thing into ridicule, marched with 
ſolemn pace and ruetul countenance up to the motly 
ruins now collected into a heap, and with ſome droll va- 
riations, apt to the occaſion, ipouted over them a tragic 
ſpeech in all the emphaſis and trick of woe, The hy- 
mour initantly ran through them all. Mirth grinned on 
every face; and they vied incracking viilanous jeſts on each 
others undoing. But the managers had ſuffered too ſe- 
vercly in their property to be in lo merry a mood. They 
conſulted among themtelyes, and 27h the ſages of the 
fav, „hat was proper for them to do, to obtain redreſs 
tor luch injuſtice, and prevent the menaced repetition of 
ir. But all was to no purpoſe. Law gave way to li- 
centiouſneſs; and they were obliged to ſuhmit to the moſt 
intolerable of all tyrannies, that of the mob. 

You are ſurpriſed that ſuch things mould be, in a 
country governed by equal and eſtahliſhed laws, In pe- 
culation it muſt ſeem ſtrange; but the lealt acquaintance 
with life would reconcile you to inconhitencies itil! grol- 
fer. There is ſomething, however, in the circumſtances 
of this caſe, which delerves attention, and makes it not 
improper to trace to cheir origin tac prejudices trom which 
ſuch injuſtice could proceed, | When | 
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When the ſyſtem ot divine worſhip, which is now pro- 
feſſed in theſe parts of the world, was firſt propoſed to 


mankind, the human mind was a flave to {uperſtitions, 


which were a diſgrace to that portion of reaſon given for 
its direction. By a perverſion, of which man alone is ca- 
pable, the celebration ot thoſe ſuperſtitions, though pro- 
feſſedly deſigned in honour of the Deity,was attended with 
games, and ſcenical interludes, in which the groſſeſt im- 
moralities received the ſanction of religion, and were 
practiſed openly as pleaſing to him. This was done to 
attach the paſſions of the multitude ; and ſatisfy their cu- 
rioſity with ſenſible repreſentations, in order to prevent 
their making rational inquiries into the grounds of thoſe 
ſuperſtitions, the principles of which were ſubſervient to 
the policy of the ruling powers. A religion inſtituted on 
purpoſe to reclaim man from immoralities and ſuperſti- 
tions, and reſtore him to the dignity ot his nature, ne- 
ceſſarily ſtruck at every thing that conduced to their ſup- 
port: Accordingly the perſons appointed to propagate it 
exerted all their endeavours againſt thoſe games and in- 
terludes, both as a part of the ſuperſtitious worſhip which 
they wanted to aboliſh, and as in themſelves ſubverſive 
of moral virtue, by the vices which they exhibited to 
imitation, heightened, and made ſtill more alluring by 
every incentive art, and pomp of expence. For this purpoſe 
reaſon, as well as religion, ſupplicd ready and power ful 
arguments; but, not content to wait for the flow effect 
of theſe, they ſtrove to prejudice thuſe whom they could 
not perſuade; and, to obviate the imitation of their ex- 
ampie, raiſed an abhorrence to the perſons of all concern- 
ed in ſuch reprelentations, caſting them off from the rites 
of religion, and declaring them unworthy both of the pro- 
tection of the laws, and the common privileges of ſociety : 
A method, that in one reſpect defeeted its own deſign; 
as it could never reclaim the offenders, hovzever it might 
deter others, from following their example. Nor did 
they ſtop here. By an error too common in the heat of 
a: zumentation, they concluded from the abuſe, _ 
tne 
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the uſe of the ſtage, and branded with the mark of repro- 
bation all future actors, for the faults ot the preſent. 
CHAP. XV. 

Continued. The common conſequence of exceſs of zeal. 
The profeſſed intent of the theatrical repreſentations de- 
feated by this abſurd prejudice againſt acturs. Thewnces 
againſt which this prejudice is levelled, in reality the ef- 
fects it; with the means of remedying this, and other 
abuſes. 

OWEVER the occaſion might there ſeem to juſtify 

this exceis of zeal, when the caule ceaſed, the et- 

tect ſhouid in reaſon have cealed alſo; and theſe general 
cenſures have been repealed. The ſuperſtitions which 
were the foundation of the firſt charge againſt the ſtage 
have been long aboliſhed ; nor are the abſurdities and im- 
moralities which gave offence to reaſon and virtue any 
longer practiſed there. On the contrary, the profeſſed 
intent of theatrical repreſentations at preſent is, to inſi- 
nuate inſtruction under the pleaſing appearance of enter- 
tainment, to encourage virture by example, and inculcate 
the practice of it, by ſhowing the eviis inſeparably attend- 
ent on vice; to regulate the paſſions, by dilplaying the 
danger of indulging them too tar, and to put tolly out of 
countenance, by holding it up to ridicule. Now, as ex- 
pcrience has proved the ſtage capable of anſwering theſe 
great ends, what can be more injudicious than to attempt 
to bring it into diſrepute. What more unjuſt than to con- 
ſign to intamy thoſe who exert the fineſt powers of the 
human mind and body to accompliſh this end in the mott 
pleaſing manner? Yet, ſuch is the ablurdity of man, that 
while perſons of the meſt exalted rank and ſacred charac- 
ters not only frequent the theatre, but allo compoſe 
works to be repreſented on it, and evidently value them- 
ſelves more on poſſeſſing the abilities requiſite to compoſe 
them, than on all their other diſtinctions in lite, thoſe 
from whole action ſuch compolitions receive their force 
and beauty are held in diſrepute, and ſubject to the ſever- 
eſt diſadvantages only for acting them. If it is no dif- 
grace ſo Write & flay, why ſhould it be any 4% act it ? It 
ba 
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is true, the conſequences of this prejudice are not fo ſevere 
here as in other countries, but {till they are ſuch as rea- 
ſon is aſhamed of. It actors are not literally excluded 
from the protection of the laws, they want ſupport to 
avail themſelves of that protection, as in the cale which 
gave riſe to theſe reflections! It they are not actually (for 
litexally they are!) excluded from the rites of religion, 
they want encouragement to participate in them! I tee 
you ate ready to object to the- utility of the ſtage, the 
faults in many of the performances exhibited upon it; and 
to juſtify the dilrevr.te athxed to the character of an 
actor, from the general immorality ot their conduct in 
private lite, as if it aroſe ſolely from their proteſſion. 
But a moment's reflection would fuggett antwers to both 
theſe objections. 

[f there is any improper exhibition upon the ſtage, ſura- 
Iy the blame ſhould fall on thole who have a legal power 
to prevent ſuch abuie of the inſtitution of It! If the actors 
are immoral in their lives, ſhould it not be conftdered 
that they are prejudiced from their protethon ; and depriy- 
ed of one cf the ſtrongeſt inducements of virtue, that is, 
reputaticn, before they are proved to be guilty of vice. 
The conlequence of this is, that too few enter into the 
profeſſion, till after they have loſt their reputation, or are 
driven by mere neceſſity; by which means they reflect 
that diſgrace upon it, which they are thought to ſuffer 
from it; and as they are ſenſible that they are precluded 
by this prejudice from all poſſibility of recovering or pre- 
ſerving it by the moſt careful deportment, they become 
deſperate, and proceed till they even loſe the ſente of un- 
availing ſhame. Whereas, it a diticrent conduct was oh- 
ſerved to them; if the brand of reputation was taken oft, 
and the profeſſion eſtabliſhed in that credit which the 
abilities ind iſpenſibly neceſſary to eminence in it deierve, 
genius would be no longer damped by apprehention of 
reproach ; more perions of good character would not 
ſcruple going on the ſtage, as they could prelerve it there; 
nor vice ſeem to receive encouragement trom public ta- 
vour, becauſe from this circumſtance unhappily too oiten 
entangled 
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entangled with merit; but the life of the actor would re- 
fle& the ſentiments of the poet, and enforce them to imi- 
tation by example. Nor would it be difficult to work this 
important effect. All neceſſary, would be, to refuſe ad- 
miſſion on the ſtage to all notorious tor vice of any kind 
to baniſh trom it tuch as ſhould become to after, however 
eminent in their merits; and to ſupport the proteſſion by 
the civil power againſt the tyranny of the mob, fo that 
tlie lives and properties of all concerned in it ſhould be ſe- 
cure from ſuffering ſuch licentious outrage and injuſtice, 
as no other ſubjects are expoſed to; and as are equally a 
reproach and inſult to good government and common ſenſe. 
Nor need it be apprehended that this would make them 
iuſolent, or ſlacken their endeavours to pleaſe. Their 
very being depends on public tavour, the bare withho{d- 
ing of which is puniſhment ſufficiently ſevere; as ambi- 
tion to acquire it will make them exert their utmolt abi- 
lities, and always obſerve proper humility to the arbiters 
of their tate. 'I'hey know that if they are neglected, they 
cannot live: On the contrary, it would enable them to riſe 
to greater merit in their art, as they would no longer be 
under the wretched neceſſity uf proſtituting their on 
judgement, to pleaſe the groſs taſte of their tyrants. 
Many other arguments might be alledged againſt this 
grievous, and ſhametul abuſe, but what I have ſaid is 
iufhcient to convince candid reaſon ; and with prejudice it 
is in vain to argue. 
CHAP. XVI. 

The ſyſtem of policy by «which Chryſal's maſter govern- 
ed his ſtate. Account of his methods of parrying poets. The 
reaſon why ſo few new plays are atted. Inquiry into the 
preſent ſlate of genius. The genera! motives for toriting 
plays preclude them from ſucceſs. Managers and poets equal- 
ly in fault, in their dealings with each other. 

HE day atter this great affair was thus equitably 

ſettled, on the treaturer's making up his week's ac- 
count, I came into the poſſeſſion of the manager, who liav- 
ing ſome occaſion tor money, put me into his pocket. 

The meaſures of my new maſter's government in this 

little 
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"REF little empire were the ſtrongeſt burleſque on the policy of 
i- the world, the greateſt ſovereign in which had not more 
is intrigues of ſtate to manage, than were continually carry- 
. ing on about him, from the ambition, envy, and jealouſy 
; of the ſeveral candidates for his royal favour, But all this 
er buttle did not embarraſs him in the leaſt. He had the ad- 
y dreſs to play oft one party againſt another; and by never 
at engaging himſelf particularly to any, was able to ma- 
e- nage all. A method, by the bye, that might ſuggeſt an 
e, hint not unuſctul to politicians in an higher ſphere. But 
4 the part of his conduct that was moſt curious, and gave 
ſe. me the greateſt pleaſure, was his manner ot par rying - the 
m attacks of the authors who were continually bringing him 
ir their works tor repreſentation on the ſtage, of which I 
d. had an opportunity of ſceing many triking inſtances. 
8. As it is evidently the intereſt of the manager of a 
TA theatre, to exhibit thoſe performances, whole merit is 
ers moſt likely to gain the approbation of the public; aud as 
e no man who is capable of writing a piece proper for ex- 
iſe hibition can be ſuppoſed to want judgment to know 
be whether it has that merit, you may naturally think that 
wn there could not be much difficulty in the intercourle be- 
ts. tween them; but human actions are not always to be judg- 
his el of from the ſtrongeſt appearances of reaton. The re- 
is preſentation of a new piece neceſſarily puts the manager + 
eit to ſome expence and much trouble. It you add to this, 


the natural anxiety about ſucceſs, for merit is often re- 
jected by caprice, or perſonal prejudice, you will not won- 


n- der that he ſhould be cautious what he brings upon the 

Lhe ſtage ; and prefer acting old ones, unattended with thete 

the inconveniences, while the public will bear the repetition, 
ng and does not peremptorily demand new. | 
ale This is the real reaſon why ſo tew new. pieces are 

per ſormed; and not any decline of poctical genius to pro- 

bly duce them; it being certain that there are as many good 
ac- pus written now, as at any former point of time. But 
AV the matter is this All the goo ones of thoſe tine) lie 
together before you, and raiſe your opinion to the happy | 

his day 3 which produced them: But if you conſider the long 


le 6 intervals 
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intervals between, and the innumerable bad ones which 


appeared along with them, but are now loſt in the wreck 
of * you will find that you have not ſo great reaſon 
to complain of the preſent decline of genius, as you may 
have imagined. I do not, by this, mean that every one 
who pretends to write is poſſeſſed of that genius; or that 
all the pieces offered to the ſtage are proper for repreſen- 
tation. On the contrary, many who want every qualifi- 
cation indiſpenſible to ſucceſs in ſuch attempts, make 
them every day in defiance of reaſon; and ſtrive to ob- 
trude upon the public works which ar, a reproach to 
common ſenſe. The motives of this are obvious. Wher- 
ever a man is at a loſs how to ſpend his time, or wants 
to raiſe a little money, down he fits and writes a play. 
The conſequence of this i is, that the very reajons which 
made him turn poet neceſſarily preclude him trom ſue- 
ceſs. Idleneſs prevents that care, t hat imæ labor, which 
alone can make a performance proper for public repr clen- 
tation; an! diſtreſs depreſſes the imagination, and hin- 
ders its riſing to that happy boldneſs, which is the ellence 
of poetry, 

It appears from hence, that if the managers of thea- 
tres trom intereſted motives are aften to blame tor reject- 
ing good pieces; poets (or thoſe who would be thought 
ſuch) are much oftener culpable for oftering them bad 
ones. The difference of opinion unavoidable on this 
account occaſions the difficulty in their intercourſe. But 
in this the conteſt is not equal. The word of the mana- 
ger is deciſive; while the poet has nothing lett, but to 
vent his reſentment in unavailing (and otten unjuſt) com- 
plaints, and abute, in which thote who have leaſt right 
are aiways Joudeſt; tor enamoured with the heauty of 
their own offspring, „ke the ape in the fable, they throw 
dirt at all who preſume to find fault with it. But ſevere 
as it mult be to ſuffer this, it is not the great eſt diffic ulty 
the manager has 10 encounter. with them. Not ſatisficd 
with the cwil refuſal of affected delays and excuſes, they 
mu have a dirett anſwer, which they controvert with 
all their power, and oblige him to lupport by ſuch ar- 

guments 
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guments as muſt give him pain, if he has either polite- 
neſs or geod- nature; though, after all, wftcad of con- 
vincing them, he only gets their's and their friends il 
wall, and arms all their tongues againſt him. 

It is not to be doubted hut the evaſions which mana- 
gers uſe to ſhift off good pieces are as; roſſly offenſive to 
moral propricty, trut h, and candour, as the arguments 
of autnors in dete! ice of had nes can; ollibly! c 10 rea- 
ſon; but as I did not happen to be witneſs to any in- 
ſtances of them, I ſhall contine my account to the letter. 

CHAP. XVII. 

Chryſal's maſter fits in judgment on fome i icces offered 
to him. A poet of faſhion enters. The arguments by 
gohich he ſupports his work againſt the obj. tions of Chry- 
fal's maſter, who makes ſome curious ates al ſtric- 
tures. I he poet, driven from his loft retreat, the intereſt 
of his great friends, by the commum cant of the houſe's 
being full for the ſe aſon, departs in à rage, denouncing 
their reſentment, which = N s ma ter ſhows bis rea- 
fon not to fear the effects of 

1 important mo ming after T caine into the po!- 
ſeſſion of the manager was big with rhe fate of 
many a poctical performance, the authors of which were 
appointed to come there for his deciſive anſwer. Accords 
ingly, as ſoon as he had breakrafted, he repaired to his 
tribunal, where he had been waited for, fome time, by 
one of thoſe aſpiring geniuſes, who ſacrifice the fold hap- 
pineſs of iudependence to the vain ambition of being well 
with the great; ſubmitting to their capricious humours 
jor the honour of a nod in public places, or an invitation 
to their tables ; to enhance their welcome at which, and 
contume time they know not how to make better ute of, 
they tail upon this wile expedient of turning poet, 

When they had gone through all the formalities of po- 
lite addrejs, and taken their ſeats with proper ceremony, 
the poet opened the buſineſs. * Well, fir,” ſaid he, with 


- a ſmile of telt- comp. aiſance, © you have peruſed that trifle 2 


« what is your opinion ? Heh ! don't you think it will do?“ 
Sir, anfwered my maſter, with the tooth ſiniper ot 
Vol. . F 4 courtier; 
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4 courtier, vou do it injuſtice by calling it a trifle : the 
* piece has a a great deal of merit; and reads very prettily 
cin many places; but J fear it is not quite ſo proper for 
© the ſtage !'— © How, fir! not proper for the ſtage! 
ray, fir, where does the impropriety lie? Several per- 
£ {ons of the firſt rank have read it, and found no ſuch 
© thing. His grace ſaid, it abounded with the vis co- 
* mica. Lord Taſlly was charmed with the attic falt; 
and Sir Courtly admired the elegance of the didtion.— 
© Pray, fir, where then can the impropriety lie? They 
© are allo ved to be good judges.— Pardon me, fir, I 
did not preſume to call their judgment in queſtion, in 
the leaſt. But—a— 

And why, then, ſhould you heſitate to receive it ? 
© They will ſupport it with all their intereſt.—“ That, 
© fir, I do not doubt. But—ſtill, Sir the town. — 

The town, tir, ! and pray what of the town? Is the 
judgment of the town to be put in competition with 
© theirs. '—* No, fir! by no means! but till the town 
© is a very formidable and arbitrary judge; and will not 
© admit its authority to be diſputed in ſuch matters as 
this. — And, pray, good fir, what objections can the 
© judicious town, or you, its learned advocate, make!'— 

Sir, you impole a very dilagreeable talk upon me: 
© had much rather be excuſed,'—* I do not in the leaſt 

© doubt that, fir ; but my friends inſiſt upon a direct an- 
« ſwer. Either receive the play, or ſay you will not.'— 

Sir, I ſhould be very ſorry to give offence to any 

« gentleman ; but ſince you inſiſt upon my opinion. Do 
© not you think, ſir, the plot is too—too—too domel- 
© tic? Are nat the intrigues and tricks of ſervants too 
© Jow a ſubject for polite entertainment ??—* How, fir! 
© have you any objection to ſervants? Do not they make 
© a principal part in all our modern comedies ? Are the 
Jeremy 's, and Scrubs, and Phillis's, and a thouland others, 
to be rejected becaule they are ſervants?— 

No, ſir! but conſider they are not the principal 
characters; nor does the plot turn upon them. They 
come in, as it were, by accident; and indeed, except 

* 
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© in the inſtances you have mentioned, and, perhaps, a 
« very few more, they had much better be [ett out. It 
© ſhews a groſſneſs of taſte to ſtoop to them for enter- 
© tainment, '—" And do I not introduce the maſters and 
© miltreſles too, as well as the ſervants? Are there not 
country ſquares, and town fops, and fine ladies ?*— 

© Yes, ir, you do introduce them, but in a ſubordi- 
© nate light; and merely to be the dupes of their ſervants, 
© without any bulinels or importance oi their on. — 

And, pray, fir, in what other light do moſt maſ- 
© ters appear ? Hal ha! ha !—Well, then, it ſcems all 

© your objections are to the fable. You have nothing to 
© ſay againſt the ſentiments and diétien.—“ The ſenti- 
© ments, fir, may be very proper, and the diction ſuited 
to them: but you mult be ſenſible that the former 
© objection attects them all equally. The characters are 
* too low; and the ſentiments and diction conſequently 
© too coarſe.— 

Sir —Sir—Sir—I ſhall not enter into any further ar- 
© guments with you. His grace bids me tell you, he in- 
« js upon your receiving it, or giving hin {uch reaſons 
© as he ſhall think ſatisfactory, which "muſt be very dit- 
« ferent from thoſe inſignificant cavils.”—* His grace need 
© not exert his authority to influence my obedience, The 
© leaſt hint of his pleaſure were ſufficient; but unluckily 
I am cogaged tor the whole tralon ; quite full. — 

Full ! why did you not tell me fo at firſt? - Becauſe 
© you inſiſted on having my opinion. — Very well, fir, 
© I ſhall let his grace, and all my triends, know how you 
© have behaved. Let me h ave the play! impertinent, in- 
© ſolent, ignorant puppy;' muttered he, as he went out. 

So, laid my maſter, as ſoon as he was gone, I have 
now made him my enemy for ever. As for his noble 
« friends, they zre above troubling themſelves about any 
thing of the kind, and give him leave to mention their 
© names only to get rid of his importunity.“ 

CHAP. XVIIL. 

Contmuation. Chryſal's maſfler rejefs the work of a 
poet for his ignorance of the laws of the drama. More 

VoL. III. F 3 dramatical 
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64 THE ADVENTURES 
dramatical flriftures. The poet modeſtly inſiſts that his 
play is refuſed only becauſe it wants the intereſt of the 
great; and goes off in « buff. Another poet repulſed for 
his attachment to the laws of the drama. Arguments 
againſt thaſe laws. The poet refuſes to conform 19 the 
preſent taſte ; and makes an appeal. One more poet re- 
Juſjed, only for wanting every pretical talent. Remarks 
on ſomething that afjects more than care to own it. 
3 lalt poet was ſcarce down ſtairs, when a foot- 
man anngunced the entrance of another. My maſ—- 
ter did not thin} it neceſlary to obſerve fo much ceremony 
with him, as he had done with the former, but told him 
directly, that he could not receive his piece. Such a 
ſentence ſtruck the poet all of an heap. He was unable 
to ſpeak tor tome moments; bat recovering himtelf at 
length, © Not reccive it, ſir, ſaid he, © you [urprife me. 
Play, fir, why o? - Iam very loath to find fault, fir, 
anſwered iy maſter, © but you leem to be utterly unac- 
„ quajnted with all the laaus of the drama.” —* The laws 
© of the drama ! they are but art; I write trom nature, 
# thele laws have bern long laid ahde. Shakeſpeare wrote 
without laws. — So much the worſe, But he is a 
© dangerous example to imitate, The local temporary 
£ laws of the ancient drama are laid aſide, it is true, but 
© not the immutable, general laws of propriety and rea- 
fon. Your fable is unconnected, improbable, and un- 
affecting. — “ How, fir, unatfecting ! Can the fall of a 
mighty empire be ſaid to be unaffecting?'—“ No, Sir! 
c but the deſcription ot it moſt certainly may, it not drawn 
© with judgment and force. And then your characters 
c are ill-ſupported; and your ſentiments and language 
c loft in the clouds. —“ What, fir! can the ſentinients of 
© kings and princes be too ſublime ?*?—* There is a wide 
c difference between being ſublime, and ſwollen out of 
© pature, '—— 
© But what object ion can you make to the language:? 
s it not raiſed with eprihets, and metaphors, and all the 
© figures of poetry ?*—* Good fir! poctical figures in 
poor language look like emroidery on a blanket, They 
only 
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OF A GUINEA, 55 
© only make its poverty ridiculous. Beſide, your - 
ing in ther ſtilts, betrays you into many a ftumble in 
© the dirt. Your figures frequently ily in the face of c am- 
© mon ſenſe, and break through every rule of grammar.” 

© Well, fir! I ſhall conſider of thete particulars, The 
© great objection I have heard made to modern pla; VS is, 
© their want of buſinels: but this can never be ch: arged 
© to mine. There is a gholt, and «4 battle; and a king 
© dethroned. Bulinels cnoug 10 and enough, I am ture. 
— © Ghoſts and battles, fir, it is true, arc tometimes in- 
troduced with ſucceſs; but then it muſt be a maſter in 
the 2 art, elſe they . a contrary cfftedt.—“ I appre- 
hend that the aim ct tragedy is to work upon the pal - 
ſions. In this, I believe, you cannot ſay I have failed: 
the diſtreſs is truely great. —“ Diſtt ets, when out of 
character, loſes the appearance ot reality, =7 becomes 
ridiculous. A king in an alins-houſe, an! a queen 
begging from door to door, Arc uh iges WHICH link into 

a burlelque.— —* It is very well, tir y Cu may lay what 
you pleaſe, but I am {atisficd it is not wait of _ 
in my play that makes you retuſe it. You daily : 
much worl:, It it had been recommended to vou by 
ſome lord, you would have found none of thete raults 
but merit may ſtarve without intereſt to juppott it, nose 
a-days. This is fine encouragement to genius, trucly ; 
and the publi c is like to be well entertained while ſuch 
men have it in their power to retuſe evety thing that 
does not happen to plcaſe themſelves.“ 

Saying this, he ſnatched up his play, leaving my matl- 
ter to pleate himſelf with the p! olpect of being criticiſed 
upon in a _news-paper, and pulled to Pieces in a ſcurri- 
lous pamphlet. He had not time to indulge thele reflec- 
tions long, when another of his clients attended his levee. 
As ſoon as he was ſcated, © I] have read over your works 
with great care," laid my maſter, and am lorry to lay, 
6 [ think it improper fer the ſtage.—“ Pray, tir, why 
10?“ an{wered the poet with an air ot W cr © It 
© is Written ſtrictiy according to the rules of the drama: 
© and enriched with the ſublimekt ſentinients of the anci- 
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66 THE ADVENTURES 
© ents.*— Sir, I am ſenſible of its merits as well as of 
© the great lcarning of the author: but the taſte of the 
© times requires. entertainment of a different kind,”— 
« Surely, compliance with a vitiated taſte will not juſtify 
the breach of rules, taken originally from nature, and 
eſtabliſhed for ſo many ages. — 1 neither diſpute the 
original juſtice, nor the antiquity of them: but I ap- 
prehend that the latter, in a great meaſure, deſtroys the 
preſent force of the former. The cuſtoms of mankind, 
the part of nature which comes within the province of 
the drama, are ſo changed ſince the eltabliſhment of 
thole rules, that it would be moſt abſurd to exact obe- 
dience to them now. Beſide, may it not be ſaid, with- 
out violation to the reſpect due to antiquity, that expe- 
rience, in 2 great length of time, may have made many 
improvements in thoſe rules. The intancy of every art 
is weak. — But whatever changes may have happened 
in the cuſtoms of the world, truth \ till remains the lame, 
and the genuine ſentiments of nature can not diſpleaſe.“ 

— Very true! but ſtill they may not always be received 
«© with Equal] pleaiure in the ſame garb, Unimpaſſioned 
« ſentiment, however juſt and ſu! lime, works not the et- 
* tects deſigned by the drama, whoſe aim is to convey 
inſtruction and pleaſure at the ſame time by an imme- 
* chate addreſs to the paſſions.— “ Is it pollible, that 

you can be an advocate for the uregular monſters, which 
at preſent diſhonour the ſtage? — As tor irregularity, 
I look upon it to be but an imaginary detect. T nough 
* even if it were otherwiſe, I am the ſervant of the pub- 
c lic, and obliged to find entertainment for their taſte, be 
it what it will. It you would but conform'—* No, 
© fir! that I never will, againſt reaſon and the ancients, 
6 I ſee you are prejudiced, and, therefore, I ſhall not 
* 2rgue with you any longer. But I ſhall not acquieſce 
in ſilence. I will publiſh the performance, wit! nont 
© being diſcouraged by your re{utal, and appeal to the 

« judginent of the learned.“ Her then marched off, with 

a ſtately pace, and my maſter looking after him, * 'Zhere 


again, laid be, ſhrugging his ſhoulders, © I ſhall now 
19 have 
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OF A GUINEA, 
© have the ghoſts of Sophocles and Ari ſtotle, and all he 
© doughty ancients, raiſed to haunt me.” 

As he ſaid this, a perſon entered, whoſe whole ap- 

earance ſpoke diſtrets. He approache: 4 my m iſter, bow- 
ing lowly, and trembling with anxiety as he ſpoke: I 
c have made bold to wait upon you, fir,” faid he, © but if 

© you are not at Icifure, will call another time '—* Pr ay 
© fir fit down,” replied my maſter, with a ſmile of encou- 
ragement, I have looked over your work, and am con- 
© cerned that it is not in my power to receive it; 1s I 
© ſhould be ſincerely glad to ſerve you. But in this it is 
© not poſſible. 1 mult be plain with you: Vu ſeem to 
want every poetical talent.'—* I thought, fir," returned 
the poet, icarce able to collect ſpirits enough to ſpen x to 
him, that the buſineſs of tragedy was to work wen 

* paſſions ! T depended entirely on the diſtreſs. “ Very 
© true, fir ! but there are other paſſions belides pity to be 
© applied to; nor is poverty a proper diſtreſs to work 
© upon them. Severe as it is to be felt, it affects but 
© little in repreſentation. The upper ranks of life Know 
© not what it is; and thoſe who do are deſirous to keep 
© the thought at a diſtance, and conceal a knowledge they 
£ are aſhamed of. The mind mult be prop: rly prepared 
© to feel tor another. The deicription of a tamine would 
© affect but little after a teaſt.” 

This came too home to the unhappy poet. He burſt 
into tears, and was departing without being able to make 
a reply, My maſter telt his diſtreſs; though he could 
not receive his play, as he knew that an audience would 
pay no regard to ms circumltances, nor give up an even- 
ing's entertainment to relieve an author's indi, gence ; and 
waiting on him to the door, flipped a couple of guincus 
into his hand; when it tell to my lot to change my ſer- 
vice. I had never experienced my own influgace on the 
human heart fo ſtrongly as on this occation, The poet 
Kiffed the hand of his beneiattor in a rapture too big tor 
utterance, am forgetting for a moment all his- littrefles, 
went to a cofice-houtk and changed m. to pav tor his 
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68 THF ADVENTURES 
| CHAP. XIX 

Chryſat changes his ſervice. His maſter goes to be ad- 
mitted, int» an extraordinary ſociety. Some reflettions 
ant ſuned ic the taſte of the times. Riſe of this ſociety. A 
defcr/prian of a monaſtery, with an account of its nem- 

ber d fame of its rules. 
cke lame day that I entered into the ſervice of the 
maſter of the coffee houſe, he paid me away in 
caſhing a bill for a man of faſhion, who, the next morn- 
ing, ſet out upon a party of pleaſure of a moſt extraor- 
dinary nature. This was, to be admitted into a ſociety, 
formed of a number of perſons of the firſt deſtinction, in 
burleſque imitation of religious ſocieties, which are in- 

ſtituted in other countries. 

I have already told you that I ſhall not give any opi- 
nion in religious matters. But, whether the original in- 
{titution of ſuch ſocieties was right or not, as the motive 
of them was the worſhip of the Deity, any attempt to 
turn them into ridicule moſt certainly muſt be wrong; 
the mind of man ſeldom being acute or attentive enough 
to diſtinguiſh between matters which to appearance are 
ſo intimately connected as the mode of worſhip, and the 
object of it; but generally involving either in the diſre- 
gard affect ing the other. In the prelent inſtance, indeed, 
the diſregard was deſignedly levelled at both alike. 

To give you a proper not ion of the ſcene in which my 
maſter was going to act a capital part, it is necetlary to 
trace the whole from the original. A perſon of a flighty 
imagination, and who poſſeſſed a fortune that enabled hun 
to puriue thoſe flights, cloyed with commion pleaſures, 
and ambitious of diſtinguiſhing himſelf among his com- 
paniuns, had reſolved to try if he could not ſtrike out 
tomething new, that ſhould at the ſame time pleaſe his 
own taite, and do honour to his genius. The mere gra- 
tificaticns of ſenſe, in their utmoſt extent, not anſwering 
his de{ign, he had recourſe to the aſſiſtance of imagina- 
tion to enhance them. The great ht, againlt which 
men of pleaſure play off all their wit, is religion. Their 
realons 201 a l io groſs, are cbvious, As the my 
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of conſcience will ſometimes intrude upon them ſo as to 


pall their higheſt pleaſures in the very moment of enjoy- 
ment, their fir t endeavour is to filence it, which they find 
by experience, cannot be done to cHectually by any other 
method as by this ot: taking off the reſpet; aid to r gion, 

trom which conſcience borrows the terrors that make its 

admonit ions ſo unwelcome. Beſides, they think 't ſhews 

their ſuperiority over the reſt of mankind, to laugh at 

wizat Dey are atraid of; as it is alto convenient for 

their character of wit, to exert it on topics where it ĩs ſafe 

from being rivalled by men of real underft inding. 

Tele weighty conſiderations determined him to ſeaſon 
his ſcheme as high as he could with im; p.ety, in order to 
make it the better reliſied. Accordingiy, after due de- 
liberation on a matter ot juch moment, he at length hit 
upon a plan that please d him. 

In the middle of a large lake upon his eſtat e, there was 
an iſland, the natural beauties of whole ſituation had been 
heigh * by every improvement of art, Oa this iſland 
he erected a building, exactly on the model of the moual- 
terics which he had teen in other countries; and, to make 
the reſemblance complete, there was not a vice that he 
had ever heard impated to the inhabitants of them, for 
practiling which he didmot make proviſion in his. The cel- 
lars were ſtored with the choiceſt wines; the larders with the 

delicacies of every climate; and the cells were fitted up for 
all the purpoſes of lalciviouſmeſs, for which proper ob, ets 
were allo provided, Thus far the ridicule, however crimi- 
nal in itſelf, m ay ſeem to have been deſigned only againſt 
Fr - s ot human inſtitution: but it was bene ach his 

e nius and ipirit to ſtop here. Nothing leſs would fat isty him 
than to attack the very eſſentials of the rel. gion eſtabſiſned 
by the laws of his country, and acknowledge d by every ſe- 
rious perion in it to be divine. For this pious purpole, when 
every thing was prepared tor their reception, his next care 
was to find a fratei rnity proper for the place. But ia this 
his rank and cout ſe of life made him not long ata loſs. He 
ſelected from among his intimates a number qu. al ro that 
ot thole who had been at the firſt choien to inculcate the 
religion 
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70 THE ADVENTURES 
religion which he deſigned to ridicule, whoſe names they 
aſſumed, as he with equal modeſty and picty did that 
of the divine author of it: and, to ſupply any decreale in 
this number by death or defertion from the terrors of re- 
flection, he inſtituted an interior order of as many more 
choſen alſo with the greateſt caution and regard to the la- 
titude of their principles, their fortunes, and mirthful ac- 
compliſhments. Ihe probationary office of theſe latter was 
to attend upon their ſuperiors in the celebration of their 
mytlteries, which were all performed in the chapel of the 
monaſtery, where no other lervants were ever permitted to 
enter, on the mott common occaſion, as the very decora- 
tions of it would, in a great meaſure, have betrayed their 
ſecrets ; the ceiling being covered with emblems and de- 
vices too grols to require explanation to the meanelt ca- 
pacity ; and the walls painted with the portraits of thoſe 
whoſe names and characters they aſſumed, repreſented in 
attitudes and actions horrible to imagination. Nor wag 
their care to kecp their mytteries impenetrably ſecret con- 
fined to this excluſion ot common fervants. The dith- 
dence of conſcious guilt made them even diſtruſt each 
other, till bound to ſecreſy by oaths and imprecations, 
receiving their force from the religion thus abuſed by 
them: an abſurdity common among men aſſociated for the 
moſt flagitious purpoles. But, ſtrong as the power of iu- 
perſtition is over weak and wicked minds (for nothing 
but the groſſed ſuperſtition cou! make them think oaths 
in ſuch circumſtances binding 1) their ſecreiy was lecured 
by a ſtill ſtronger motive, which was tear. They were 
ſenſible that even ſuſpicion of ſuch vices would for ever 
exclude them from the ſociety of all thoſe, whom, in de- 
ſpite of themſclves, they could not help holding in repect ; 
and that ſo outrageous an inſult upon the laws was liable 
to puniſhment from the ſecular power, though they might 
by their intereſt evade the direct effects of which, yet the 
imputation would make them ſo obnoxious to the peo- 
ple in general, that they could no longer hope to enjoy 
any of the lucrative employments of the ſtate, if their re- 
fentment did not arik: ſtill higher, and make them oe 
mat 
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OF A GUINEA, 71 
that puniſhment into their own hands! and theſe fears 
prevented their ſecrets being divulgedeven by ſuch as hatt 
reſolution enough to deſert the ſociety; as they imagined 
the ſtain could never be ſo effectually expunged, as to ſe- 
cure them from thoſe conſequences. 

The rites of this ſociety, and the ceremonies obſerved 
upon the admiſſion into it, will be belt explained by the 
account of what I faw my maſter perform on this occa- 
ſion; when he was candidate for the higher order, having 
already ſei ved his noviciate in the lower, 

CHAP. XX. 

Chryſal's maſter arrives at the monaſtery, The manner 
of his being admitted into the ſociety. Charatter of hi; 
competitor. The method he took to revenge the ſociety's in- 


Jaftice in preferring Chryſal”*s maſter to him. The nurth of 
94 


the company diſturbed by the eatrance of the devil, juſt as 
he was invoked by Chryſal"s. maſter. The effect of ſuch a 
Viſitor upon the company. The devil fixes upon Chryſal"s 

maſter in particular, and makes him ſqueak. 
TP was about four o'clock in the afternoon when my 
maſter arrived at the verge of the lake, where he no 
ſooner made the concerted ſ1znal, than a boat was ſent to 
ferry him over. On his landing on the ifland, he went to 
the monaſtery, where he found the ſociety juſt fitting down 
to dinner, at which he took his place among them. When 
they had made a ſhurt meal, and drank their ſpirits up 
to a proper pitch, th-y retired to their reſpective cells, to 
repare for the ſolemnity they were going to celebrate. 
My maſter, then clad in a milk white robe ot the fineft 
linen, that flowed looſely round him, repaired, at the tol- 
ling of the bell, to the chapel, the ſcene of all their myl- 
terious rites, and knocking gently thrice at the door, it 
was opened to him, to the {ound of ſoft and ſolemn mu- 
ſic, On his entrance he made a moſt profound obeilance. 
and advancing flowly towards a table that ſtood againſt 
the wall in the upper end of the chapel, as ſoon as he 
came to the rails, by which it was ſurrounded, he fell 
upon his knees, and making a protefſion of his principles 
nearly in the words, but with tle molt grots perverſion 
2 91 
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of the ſenſe of the articles of faith of the religion eſtab- 
liſhed in the country, demanded admiſſion within the rails, 
the peculiar {tation of the upper order, w here the ſuperior 
and eleven of the frotornity (the twelfth place was va- 
cant, and now to be fiiicd up) ſtood arrayed in the ha- 
bits of thoſe whole names and chars cters they protaned 
by their aſlumption. 

When he had finiſhed, another candidate advanced in 
the like manner, and making zhis proleſſion, alto prefer- 
red the ſame claim; as there were more who had right 
to do, but, diſcouraged by the tuperior merit of theie 
two, they had declined their preten fions for this time. 

The brotherhood, having heart] the competitors with 
attention, retired to the table, and kneeling around it, 
the ſuperior repeated a prayer, in the lame ſtrain and 
manner with the profeſſion of the candidates, to the Being 
whem they ierved, to direct thei choice to him oft the 
two moit worthy of his ſervice. The {uperior then pro- 
ceeded to take the tuttrages of the reit, with the fame 
mimic ſolemnity; when my maſter being found to have 
the majority, his election was exultingly attributed to 
immediate inſpiration, 2p1 he was accordingly admitted 
within the rails, where he received the name and charac- 
ter Which he was to hear in the ſociety, in a manner not 
proper to be deſcribed, every the moſt ſacred rite and ce- 
remony of religion being protaned, all the prayers and 
hyrans of praiſe appointed ior the worſhip oi the Deity 
burleſqued by a pervertion to the horrid occaſion. In 
this manner the evening was walted til] tupper-time, 

hen they tar down to a * anquet in the chapel, in honour 
cot the occaſion, at which nothing that the moſt refined 
luxury, the moſt laſcivious imagmation could tuggelt to 
kindle looſe deſire, and provcke and gratity appetite, was 
wanting, both the ſuperiors and infet iors (who were per- 
mitted to take their places at the lower end ot the table, 
as ſoon as they had ſerved in the banquet) vying with 
each other in looſe ſongs, and diftertations of fuc., grofs 
lewdneſs and daring impiety, as deipair may be luppoſed 
to d. ctate to the damned, in both which m y maſter thone 
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fo unrivaled, as to bear down the ſuperior ſprightlineſs, 
wit, and humour of all the reſt ; and compenſate for the 
want of every companionable merit. But while they 
were in the height of their feſtivity, an affair happened 
that interrupted it for a time, and ſhowed their relolu- 
tion, particularly that of my malter, in a proper light, 

The perſon who had that day been his competitor for 
the honour of admiſſion into the higher order of ſociety 
poſſeſſed the qualifications which he wanted in the moſt 
eminent degree. He had ſuch a flow of ſpirits, that it 
was impoſſible ever tobe a moment dull in his company. 
His wit gave charms to every ſubject he ſpoke upon; and 
his humour diſplayed the foibles of mankind in tuch 
colours, as to put folly even out of countenance. But 
the ſame vanity Which had firſt made him ambitious of 
entering into this ſociety, only becauſe it was compoled 
of perſons of a rank ſuperior to his own in lite, an itil 
kept him in it, though upon acquaintance he delpiſed 
them, tullied: all theſe advantages. His ſpirits were often 
ſtretched to extravagance, to overpower competition. 
His humour was debated into buffoonery; and his wit 
was ſo proſtituted to the luſt of applaule, that he would 
ſacrifice his beſt friend for a {curvy jelt; and wound the 
heart of him, whom he would at that very moment hazard 
his life and fortune to ſerve, only to raiſe a laugh; in 
which he was alſo aſſiſted by a peculiar archneſs of diſ- 
poſition, and an unlucky expertnels at carrying his jeits 
into practice, as he proved upon this occaſion. Though 
he diſdained to decline the late competition, as the others 
did, he had been well aware that my maſter's higher rank 
in life would carry the point in ditpute againit him; for 
which injuſtice he retolved to revenge himſelt in the moit 
ſignal manner. For this purpoſe, he had contrived the 
night before to bring into Fig. cell a great baboon, which 
he had provided for the oc n, When the brotherhovd, 
retired to their cells after dinner, as I have told you, to 
prepare for the ceremony, he availed himielt ot the oihce 
of keeper of the chapel, which he then filled, to convey 
this creature, drefls} up in the fantaſtic garb in which 
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childiſh imagination clothes devils, into the chapel, where 
he ſhut him up in a large cheſt that ſtood there to hold 
the ornaments and utenſils of the table, when the ſociety 
was away. To the ſpring of the lock of this cheſt he 
faſtened a cord, which he drew under the carpet that wag 
on the floor to his own ſeat, and there brought the end 
of it through a hole made for that purpoſe, in ſuch a 
manner, that he could readily find it; and, by giving it 
a pull, open the cheſt, and let the baboon looſe when- 
ever he pleaſed, without being perceived by any of the 
reſt of the company. Accordingly, when they were all 
in the height of their mirth, on my maſter's kneeling 
down, and with hands and eyes raiſed towards heaven 
repeating an invocation, in the perverted phraſe of holy 
writ, to the Being whom they ſerved, to come among 


them, and receive their adorat ions in perſon, he pulled the 


cord, and let the animal looſe, who, glad to be delivered 
trom his confinement, gave a ſudden ipring upon the 
middle of the table. 

The effect which the ſight of ſuch a viſitor had upon them 
may be better conceived than expreſſed. Their atten- 
tion had been ſo fixed upon what my maſter was ſaying, 
that they perceived not from whence he came; and his 
appearing fo critically at the invocation, and in ſuch a 
ſhape, made them conclude he was the Being invoked. 
Terrified out of their ſenſes by this thought, they all 
roared out with one voice, The devil! the devil! and 
ſtarting fiom their ſeats, made directly towards the door, 
tumbling over one another, and over-ſetting every thing 
111 the way. 

In the height of this uproar and confuſion, the baboon, 
frighted at the effects of their fear, happened to leap upon 
my maſter's ſhoulders, as he lay tprawling on the floor, 
who, turning about his head at teeling the ſhock, ſaw the 
animal grinning horribly at him, and concluded the devil 
had obeycd his ſummons in good earneit, and come to 
carry him bodily away. Driven as he was to deſpair by 
this thought, he ſtrove, however, in the inſtinctive im- 
pulſe of ſelf preſervation, to ſhake off the invader = 
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ke, inſtead of looſing his hold on his repeated efforts, 
only clung to him the cloſer, claſping his paws around his 
neck, and chattering with ſpite at his ear. This com- 

leted the catiff s diſtreſs. Every ſhadow of ſpirit failed 

im, and conſcious guilt ſuggeſting to him the meaning 
of this unintelligible jargon, ke attempted, in the blind- 
neſs of his fear, to move the very devil to pity, by his 
pathetic wailings and ſupplications; 
© Spare.me, gracious devil !* ſaid he, ſpare a wretch, 
© who never was ſincerely your ſervant! I ſinned only 
© from vanity of being in tne faſhion! thou knoweſt I 
© never have been half ſo wicked as I pretended ; never 
© have been able to commit the thouſandth part of the 
6 vices which I have boaſted of. Take not, then, the 
© advantage of that vanity ; but judge me only trom my 
© actions: I knew not that thou would have come; or I 
£ ſhouid never have invoked thee! Leave ne, therefore, 
© and go to thoſe who are more truly devoted to t.iy ſer- 
© vice, I am but half a ſinner. My conſcience always 
© flew in my face when I committed any crime! My heart 
«© gave the lie to my tongue, when I gloried in my viczs ; 
© and I trembled at the damnation I affected to brave! 
© O ſpare me, theretore, at leaſt tor this time; till I have 
© ſerved thee better. I am as yet but half a ſinner,” 

CHAP. XXI. 

The dewil is degraded to a baboon, and his appearance 
well accounted for, which reſiores the mirtb and courage 
of the company, and particulariy of Chryſal”s maſter, vho 
exerts himſelf to recover his character. The appearance 
of the be- dewiled baboon is traced next day to his antreducer, 
who at the inſtance of Chryſal"s maſter is expelled the ſo- 
ciety, for preſumng to ridicule their _ Further con- 
ſequences of this affair make the ſuperity break up bis mo- 


naſtery, and build a church. 
Wis my maſter was making this eſſay of his 
eloquence upon the baboon, the perſon who had 


brought him there took the opportunity of the conſter- 

nation the whole company was in, to open one of the 

windows unperceived by them, for the animal to make 
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his eſcape, which he no ſooner ſaw, than he made di- 
rectly to it, giving my maſter a happy releaſe. 

Before he could get clear off, though, one of the com- 
pany, who was bolder than the reſt, having muſtered re- 
ſolution to raiſe his head, got a full view of him, and 
perceiving what he was, jult as my maſter concluded his 
ſupplications, * Your prayers are heard !* ſaid he, ſtart- 
ing up, and ſpeaking, as ſoon as a burſt of laughter gave 
him utterance, * your prayers are heard for this time 
and that devil of a great he baboon, that's juſt gone 
© out of the window, deſpiſing balf a ſinner, has ſpared 
you, till you are fitter for his ſervice.” 

At hearing theſe words, they all aroſe from the floor, 
where they had lain ſprawling on top of one another, and 
looking in amazement at him who had ſpoke them, Cou- 
rage, my friends!” ſaid he, this is but a falſe alarm! 
© our maſter is not ſo ready to come fbr us when we call 
© him, or we ſhould none of us all be here now. How 
a baboon, though, ſhould come here, to ſcare us all out 
© of our little wits in ſuch a manner, the devil may tell 
* you, it he will, for I cannot; but I ſwear I ſaw one 
go out of that window.'—* And I'll ſwear, too, that 1 
jaw him come in at itz” replied the author of the miſ- 
chief, who ſaw no way to eſcape detection, but by pre- 
venting further inquiry by this bold lie, © as ] juſt then 
happened to look about, to ſee from whence the wind 
came that blew upon my poll.” , 

This eclairciſtement ſatisfied them all; they inſtantly 
ſet the room to rights, and plaſtering up their broken 
ſhins and noſes, ſat down to conclude their carouſal, re- 
ſuming their former ſtrain, in which they all exerted 
themſelves in an uncommon manner, to wipe off the diſ- 
grace of their late ſqueaking, particularly my maſter, 
who out- did his uſual out-doing, in profaneneſs, bla. 
phemy, and wickednels of every kind, to recover his cha- 
rater, and convince them he was more than half a ſinner, 

They held in this hand, till nature ſunk under the ta. 
tizue, when they retired, to ſleep off their debauch in 
their cells, where, as I laid, proper proviſion had _ 
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made for them, to reduce the theory of the day into prac- 
tice, in the intervals of reſt. Though the affair ot the 
baboon had paſſed off lo cleverly vlule their ſpirits were in 
ſuch a flurry, when they cameto inquire more coolly into 
it next day, the whole trick came out. It had been impoſ- 
ſible to convey him into the monaſtery, without the pri- 
vity of ſome of the ſervants, who had fo often felt the 
jeſts of this gentleman, that they were glad of an oppor- 
tunity of being revenged upon him now, by making the 
diſcovery; This account, confirmed by ſome circum- 
ſtances in his behaviour, which they had not attended to 
at the time, plainly pointing out the guilty perſon, the 
ſuperiors adjourned directly to the chapel, to contult how 
they ſhould proceed on fo delicate an octaſion. For, 
though they had always highly approved of ſuch <uzt, 
when practiſed upon others, they looked upon the appli- 
cation of it to themſelves in the molt heinous light, eſpe- 
cially in ſuch an inſtance as this, the contequences of 
which had expoſed them to the contempt of each other, 
by detecting their av-a&kne/7, and ſhowing that the guilt 
in which they gloried was only feigned. Mortitying as 
this was to their vanity, the thought, however, that the 
caſe was general, afforded fume conſolation. However, 
to remedy the effect of this, and prevent a repetition of 
the like diſgrace, it was propoled, after mature delibe- 
ration, and much learned argument on the qusſtion, to 
bury what was paſt, by a ſolemn act of amneſiy, and make 
a ſpecial law, whole obſervation ſhould be entorced by an 
oath, that no member ſhould ever atter preſume to attempt 
exerciſing his wit upon the ſociety, in any manner, or 
by any means whatſoever z on taking which oath, and 
aſking pardon upon his knees, at the door of the chapel, 
the offender ſhould be forgiven. 

To this propoſal, they all aſſented, except my maſter, 
who for private reaſons thought the latter part of it much 
too mild tor ſo flagrant a crime. He had long cheriſhed 
a ſecret grudge againſt the other, who not only often 
pointed his wit againſt him, in a manner that he could 
not digeſt, nor knew how to reſent, it being as polite as 
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it was keen, but alſo put him conſtantly to the expence 
of double wickedneſs, the only qualification in which he 
could poſſibly ſhine, to avoid being totally eclipſed by 
him: his deſire of revenge alſo was ſtrongeſt on this occa- 
fon, as he had ſuffered the deepeſt diſgrace. a 
Accordingly, he exerted all his eloquence, to ſhow. 
the enormity of the crime of attempting to turn any of 
the rites and ceremonies eſtabliſhed by. the laws of the ſo- 
ciety into ridicule ; the letting of which eſcape without 
adequate puniſhment, he ſaid, would argue wzakneſs, and 
want of ſpirit in tim, and mult end in the ruin of their 
authority: for which weighty reaſons he propoled that 
the offender ſhould be directly expelled the fociety in 
form, as the only effectual way to vindlicate their dignity, 
and prevent others from offering it the like inſult for the 
future. This gave the affair u new turn. They all took 
fire at the thought of their dignities being intulted, and 
expelled him that moment, without even waiting ta hear 
him in his own defence. But he ſoon had the ſatisfaction 
of ſecing himſelt amply avenged. The care they took to 
deep every thing they did ſecret had long awoke the cu-. 
riolity of the neighbourhood, who were the more ſevere 
in their gucſſes the-lets able they were to guels right. 
Bur the affair of the baboon, whom the ſervants got tight 
of, before he could be caught, and whether miſled by 
his dreſs, or miſrepreſent ing by deſign, gave out to be 
the deanl, was no ſooner known, than a formal ſtory was 
propagated over the whole country that the end ot their 
mecting was to worſhip the devil, tu whom this chapel | 
was dedicated, and who had en been teen among them 
in a variety of ſh2pes. | 
Scandal always meets eaſy credit. The ſtory was be- 
lieved by many, and repeated by more, as if they believed 
it, never loſing any thing in the repetition ; till ſuch an | 
univerial alarm was raiſed among the people (who are | 
content to infringe the precepts ot religion, without de- | 
nving its authority) that the ſuperior, whoſe feat was in , 
the ncighhourhood, found it neceſſary to diſſolve the ſo- 
6icty, and effac ing every trace of it, convert the building 
to 
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to the better uſe of a pleaſure houſe, in which he enter- 
tained all his neighbours in general, whenever he was in 
the country: beſide which, he alſo built a church, on an 
eminence near his houle, that anſwered the double pur- 
pole of convincing the populace of his regard to religion, 
and of making a beautiful termination to a viſta which he 
had juſt cut through a wood in his park. 

I have anticipated thele circumſtances, to ſatisfy your 
curioſity ; as I have alfo omitted many and ſoftened more 
particulars in this account, which were too horrid to have 
been reprelented in their proper colours, 

CHAP. XXII. 

A further account of the rules of the convent ; with 
ſome ſtriking inſtances of aconomy. A ſeeming icon Nency 
accounted for rom a principle not ſufficiently underſtood. 
Some remarkable effects of vanity. Reaſon of the abuſe 
of wealth. 

OU are aſtoniſhed how ſuch ſcenes of debauchery 

and excels could be ſupported, either by the fortune 

of the entertainer, or the conititutions of his guefts ; but 
this ſhall be explained, 

To prevent laticty or fatigue, theſe meetings were 
never protracted beyond a weck at a time; nor held of- 
tener than *r in a year; by which frugality of pleaſure, 
they were always returned to with the kcenneſs of novel- 
ty. And as for the expence of them, that was defrayed 
Jointly by the whole community (the tupericr co! tributing 
nothing more than any _ member, except the firſt 
colt of building the covert, which he thought himlelt 
amply recompenſed for, wo the honour of having {truck 
out the plan ;) and regulated by the ſtrictett ceconomy 3 
the ſlaves of their luſts being ſent back to the brothels 
from whence they had been brou aht; and the {ervants of 
their luxury diſcharged, at the end of every meeting; and 
no more retained for the reſt of the year, than an oid man 
and womm, who took care of the place. To you, who 
have ſupported the dignity ot your nature, by preferring 
the plcatures of that reaton, which was given to diittin- 
guiſh man from brutes, to thoſe uf tenſe, which they en- 
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joy in common with him, the picture of this whole ſcene 
mult appear over- charged, and irreconcileable with the 
great principles of human action, which always propoſe 
ſome good, either preſent or future, however the judg- 
ment may err in the thing propoſed. But more acquain- 
tance with life would ſolve this difficulty to you. The 
general motive for attempting to turn religion into ridi- 
cule has been already explained. But as ſome are ſeen 
to give into this practice, who ſeem to cultivate their 
reaſon with moſt ſucceſs; and whole actions, and even 
inclinations, appear not to have the remoteſt tendency con- 
trary to moral virtue, it may be proper to account for 
ſuch an exception, 

The firit principle of action, impreſſed by nature on 
every thing that lives, is /e/f-preſervation. From this, 
brute animals, which by neceſſity proceed regularly in the 
courſe preicribed for them, never ſwerve: but the ratio- 
nal animal, man, bewildered in his own imaginations by 
the abuſe of that liberty, which was given him to en- 
hance the merit of his obedience to the dictates of reaſon, 
often ſubſtitutes another in its place, by whole impulſe 
he acts in direct oppoſition to it. This is vanity! the 
real ſource of that ambition which courts danger, and 
plunges with open eyes into deſtruction, however ſpeci- 
ouſly it may be diſguiſed under the pompous titles of love 
of glory; and regard to the public good; as well as of 
moſt of the extravagancies and abſurdities which 8 
ſuperficial obſervers, and make them preſumptuoufly im- 
peach, as a defect in the work of nature, their own neglect, 
and perverſion of its laws. | 

A particular inquiry into the effects of this ſuppoſiti- 
tiqus principle, many of which, as I ſaid, are blazoned as 
the brighteſt virtues, while more are acknowledged to be 
the moſt atrocious crimes z or how nearly ſuch virtues 
and crimes proceeding thus from the ſame ſource, may 
be allied, though curious and intereſting in itſelf, is not 
neceſſary here. It is ſufficient to obſerve; that its power 
is able to break the force of habit, reconcile ET , 
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and confound the eſſential differences of things; to cope 
with prejudice, and over-rule the infirmities of nature. 

This it is, for inſtance, that makes the conſtitutional 
coward, who trembles at the thought of danger, and 
would fee his country ruined rather than draw his {word 


in its detence, fight ducls for a donbttul punctilio of 


empty ceremony; the luperſtitious wretch, who finds 
omens in [pilied (alt and crolfed itraws, and fees goblins 
antdevils in the dark, protels inhdelity, ridicule provi- 
dence, and dare the wrath of heaven, by inlults and 
bravadoes ; and laitly, this it is, that makes the hoary 
ſage, whole life has been regulated by the ſtricteſt prin- 
ciples of morality and religion, white paſſion night have 
rebelled againſt them, commence libertine in the impo- 
tence of old age, and glory in vices he has loſt the power 
to practise. Of the jultice of theſe remarks, the mem- 
bers of this ſociety, of which vanity was the cement, 
as it had been the origin, afforded the molt glaring proofs. 

You wonder what there could be to he vain ot in ſuch 
an aſlociation ! but you do not reflect, that vanity is 
never the reſul of veal v-orth, The talle glare of public 
eſtimation reflects it trum the vileſt and moſt reproachtul 
objects. The inititutor of this ſociety wag admred tor 
every polite accompliſhment, every power of pleaſing in 
converſation ; and the firſt ſet he choſe were all of the ſame 
caſt. This, with their rank and tortunes, and, above 
all, the myſtery of the inſtitution, which ſet curioſity on 
fire, and gave imagination room to form the molt flatter- 
ing ideas of it, made almiſhon into it an object of uni- 
verlal ambition, as it ſeemed a proof of every member's 
meriting the ſame character; and when once admitted, 
a vicious tear of ridicule made too many aſhamed to quit 
it; and even they who did were precluded trom diſcover- 
ing any thing that might deter others, by the ſecrely to 
which they were ſworn. 

There is one thing more, which from the particular 
circumſtances of your own life affects you more than any 
other in this account. This is the folly and ingratitude 
ot laviſhing the bleſſing of wealth to the diſhonour of the 

donor; 
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donor; and with ſo little regard to its real uſe, But this, 
as has been the caſe in other inſtances, proceeds from 
want of better acquaintance with life. 

It has been remarked by travellers, that in thoſe parts 
of the earth, where the bleſſings of nature are beſtowed 
with the greateſt liberality, the people ſeem leaſt ſenſible 
of them, and are ſunk in the groſſeſt vice; as if reaſon 
and virtue were incompatible with the good things of this 
world. The reaſon of this remark holds with reſpect to 
wealth in other countries. Provided to proiuſion with 
every thing they want, the rich look no further than to 
the gratification of their appetites and paſſions; as the 
means to procure which are in their poſieſſion, they ac- 
knowledge no obligation to the power which firſt gave, 
and (till preſerves the enjoyment of them; hut, on the 
contrary, affect to ſhow their independence, by proſtitu- 
ting it to purpoles directly contrary to his declared 
pleaſure ; and this cauſes that abuſe of wealth, which 
generally mars the bleſſing, and makes the gift of it fo 


dangerous. 
| CHAP. XXIII. ou 

. Account of the members of the ſociety. The hiftory of the 
ſuperior. The particular qualifications by which he aroſe 
in life. Succeſs in a private inſtance encourages him to try 
his talents in an higher ſphere, from which he ſoon deſcends 

with diſgrace. A jirihing inconſiſtency in his character. 
See you deſire to have ſome account of the ſeveral 
members of ſo extraordinary a ſociety. When the 
great lines which diſtinguiſh the characters of mankind 
are marked by virtucs, or even by ſuperior abilities, that 
dazzle ſuperficial! obſervation by the Llendour of their ef- 
fects, and paſs for ſich, however different in the tendency 
of their exertions, the delineation atfords pleaſure ; but, 
on the contrary, where thoſe lines are all diſtorted by vice 
and folly, and diſtinguiſhed from each other only by dif- 
terent modes and degrees of them, the contemplation is 
a pain; and to paint them a taſk ſo diſagreeable, that no- 
thing but an impartial regatd to truth could make it be 
undertaken. However, your curioſity ſhall be . 
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As the convent was dedicated to pleaſure, you may 
imagine that play made a part of their entertainment, 
Contrary, indeed, to the ſcheme of all other parties of plea. 
ſure, it was not the firſt object of their meeting; and only 
ſerved to fill up the interyals between other pleaſures, 
which nature, without ſome reſpite, could not ſupport in 
ſuch exceſs. The circulation, however, even in this pid- 
dling for mere amuſement, gave me an opportunity of 
taking a view of all their characters; ſuch of which as 
contained any thing worthy of your notice, for you mult 
not expect it from them all, I will give you ſome general 
ſketches of. As the looks of a man are generally a com- 
ment on his heart, I will place the whole company in your 
view, as I have done on other occaſions, to aſſiſt you in 
forming a proper notion of their characters. At the head 
of the table fits the ſuperior. You fee every eye is ex- 
preſſively fixed upon him, in admiration at the vivacity, 
humour, and wit in all he ſays, while, by an art pecu- 
liarly happy, he alone ſeems unconſcious of his own pre- 
eminence. Theſe talents, which, from the intoxication 
of prelent applauſe, are much oftener of prejudice than 
advantage tp the poſſeſſor, by diverting from more lolid 
purſuits, proved the foundation of his exalted rank and 
fortune; becauſe always directed by the deepeſt and moſt 
delicate addreſs. The firſt inſtance in which this addreſs 
was diſplayed, was in his own family. He had a diſtant 
relation, who had ſpent his youth in ſuch buſy ſcenes, as 
left not time for his imagination to wander in ſearch of 
amuſement. To a mind unaccuſtomed to be wound up to 
ſuch a pitch, the charms of a converſation like his were a 
relaxation irreſiſtibly engaging. He inſinuated himſelf in- 
ſenſibly into his favour, and by ſeeming to have nothing in 
view but his pleaſure, led him as he pleaſed himſelt, not only 
into all the lengths of his own libertiniſm, fo as to he 2 
member of this ſociety, when the decline of lite, at leaſt, 
mould have ſuggeſted more ſerious thoughts; but alſo 
at his death to reward his complailance with a much lar- 
ger portion of his fortune than he had any claim to, from 
conlanguinity, or the preference of rcaſon. Such 
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Such ſucceſs encouraged his ambition to higher at- 
tempt. Introdgiced by the ſame qualifications to the ac- 
quaintance of the great, he not only gained their favour 
by them, but allo impoſed them upon them tor abilities 
ot an higher claſs fo tar, that being ſecure of his ſubſer- 
viency to their deſigns, they admitted him to a ſhare of 
their power. But in this he had deceived himlelt, as well 
as them ; he tound to their dilappointment, and his own 
extreme confuſion, upon the very firſt trial of his politi- 
cal talents, when he ſhowed in the ſtrongeſt light the dit- 
ference between the abilities requiſite to raiſe a laugh, 
and rule a nation. He had lenſe enough, however, to fee 
his miſtake, before it had involved him in any conle- * 
quences trom which he could not recede without danger s 
as well as diſgrace; and prudently ſacrificing his ambition 1 
to his ſafety, he turned off all with a laugh, and returned 
| to the enjoyment of thoſe pleatures, for which nature 
[ ſeemed to have ſo particularly deſigned him. Whether 
that enjoyment is as ſincere and undiſturbed, though, as 
thould appear from his looks and conduct, is a point not 
ſo certain as you may be apt to imagine. 
| The principles on which this ſociety was originally in- 
Yi ſtituted, and irom which it has never deviated, the pro- 
iclled ridicule of moral virtue and religion, ſhould ſcem 
to have proceeded from an utter diſbelict of a Diety; or, 
at leaſt, a fearleſs defiance of his power; but, contrary to 
this, there (tarts not at his own ſhadow a more abject 
ſlave to tuperitition, and all its fooliſh fears, than he was 5 
at tle time of his inſtituting it, and ſtill remains. Such | 
j an inconſiſtency requires explanation to you, whole no- 
tions of lite are formed ſolely from rational ſpeculation. 
j CHAP. XXIV. 
Continuation of the hiſtory of the ſuperior. The inconſ/iſ- 
| tency in his charadter accounted for. The reafon of bis be- 
| | ing ſent early lo travel for education. Political prin caples all 
11 neceſſary to be attended to in a tutor. The method and ef ett 
of his tutor”s care to inſtruct himinreligiun. A frightful jtory 
gives riſe to a frighiful dream, which is interrupted jul 
more frightfully, A tremendius appariton terrifies him into a | 
Jenn. Account of the apparition, THE — 
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i N. political principles of his family being in avow- 
ed oppoſit ion to their ſovereign, the curlieſt care was 
taken to inſtil the ſame unto him; and the ripeneſs of his 
pirts and genius flattered them with a — of his fu- 
ture conſec uence in the ſtate, For this purpole, before rea- 
jon ſhould have time to be convinced by experience of the 

injuſtice and danger of ſuch deſigns, he was ſent abroad, 
ty be educated in a country where every object ſhould cot 
cur to prejudice him againſt the laws and conſtitution of 
his own, _ the opportunity of perſonal intercourſe con- 


firm his attachment to him whole intereſt he was intended 


to — The public conquet of his hte has lufficient- 
ly thown the ſucceſs of this ſcheme; as an incidental cir- 


cumſtancte 1 in the execution of it will alto account tor the | 


inconſiſtencies in his private character, 

The religious principles eſtabliſhed in the country whi- 
ther he was thus tent tor education, and the political ones 
it was deſigned he ſhould aſſiſt to eſtabliſh at home, were 
ſo intimately and eſlentially connected, that it was umpot= 
fible to find a tutor for him ſuihciently attached to the 
latter to an{wer the purpoſe of his tamily, who was not 
alſo at leaſt. jecretly inclined to, even it he did not openly 
profeſs, the tormer. But this made no o diſſiculty. Keli— 
gion is, in reality, the thing lcaſt thought ot, however 
pompoully it may be protcfied in political ichemes. They 
lerupled not, therefore, to commit his tender mind to the 
influence of ſuch an one, regardleſs what imprelſions he 
might make upon it, beſide thole they detired—an op- 
portunity which he did not fail to take advantage of. Ac- 
cordingiy, as ſoon as the tutor and his pupil were ettled 
in the place of their deſignation, the former began his de- 
hens by di{pl: LYINg on EV cry oc -a119N the excellence and 
importance of the ceremonies and rites of the religion 
protelied there, us the 0! ojects molt U kely to ſtrike the le- 
vity ot youth, nal wy complaining wit h a contemptuous 
concern ot the want of fuck in that of his own country; 
not choc ſing to fo xak more directly at firit, for %ear of 
giving hin, any alarm. But, artful as this method was, 


he nat the dilappeintment to ſce it did not luccecd 19 
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well as he could wiſh, Though, from the manner of his 
pupil's earlieſt education, it was eaſy enough to ſink his 


own religion in his opinion, yet ſome circumſtances ren- 
dered the raiſing of any other in its place a matter of more 


difficulty than might have been obviouſly apprehended. 
His natural quickneſs and turn for ridicule made him ſee 
every thing in the moſt diſadvantageous light at the firſt 
glance, at the ſame time that his diſſipation and levity 
prevented his attending to the abſtruſer arguments, often 
neceſſary to eſtabliſh the credit of matters of ſuch impor- 
tance beyond the reach of rational doubt; ſo that all the 
pains his tutor was piouſly taking to enlarge his faith, 
threatened to work the contrary effect, of making him an 
infidel. Alarmed at this, the tutor, whoſe bigotted cre- 
dulity had ſwallowed every fiction of ſuperſtition, had al- 
ways ſome miraculous ſtory of a judgment or apparition 
ready to refute the ſcoffs of his pupil, and confirm the 
truth of whatever he himſelf advanced. The conſtant re- 
petition of ſuch tales, which he plainly ſhowed his own 
belief of, inſenſibly made ſuch an impreſſion on his pupil's 
imagination, as perſuaded him of their polſibility at Jeait, 
if he was not abſolutely convinced of the truth of every 
thing in proof of which they were alledged ; and filled him 
with fears, for which a good foundation had before been 
laid in the nurſery. 

When his mind was thus prepared to catch at every 
terror, his tutor took him one day to fee the exhibition 
of one of thoſe miracles, which are ſaid to be wrought at 
the ſhrine of a conteſted faint ; and which really weaken 
the credit of the religion they were deviſed to ſupport. 

The abſurdity was too ſtriking to eſcape his obſerva- 
tion. He turned it into the molt poignant ridicule, in 
ſpite of all his tutor's pains to defend it ; who, findins 
that his arguments had no effect, had recourſe to his u 
proof of an apparition, which he dreſſed up in every co- 
lour and circumitance of horror, to make it have the 
greater weight. His pupil took not more than uſual no- 
tice of the matter, while light and company diverted his 
thoughts; but when he went to bed, and found himſelf 

alone, 
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alone, and in the dark, the whole flaſhed upon him in all 
its terrors, heightened in every inſtance by the livelineſs 
of his own imagination ; 

What he felt in ſuch a ſituation may eaſier be con- 
ceived than expreſſed. He covered up his head with the 
clothes; and lay ſweating and trembling; till his mind 
was wearied with dwelling on the ſame thoughts, and he 
funk into a kind of ſlumber. Bur this was tar from giv- 
ing him relief. He was no ſooner afleep; than ima- 
gination, now in her own empire, placed him in the midſt 
of the ſcene which had juſt before been ſo elaborately de- 
ſcribed to him by his tutor, from the contemplation of 
which he was delivered only to ſutfer ſtil] more ſeverely 
being awakened by ſounds uncouth enough to ſtartle, at 
ſuch a time, the molt reiolute mind unacquainted with 
them. 

Such a continuation realized all the horrors of his dream. 
He (ſtarted up; and turning in the initinctive curioſity of 
affright to that part of the room from whence the ſounds 
ſtill continued to come, ſaw tour glaring eye-balls fixed 
upon him, at the ſame time that a voice diſtinctly arti- 
culated, but in a tremendous tone, and language which 
he did not underſtand, thundered directly in his ear. 

The darkneſs, which prevented his ſceing the bodies 
to which thoſe eyes belonged, and his ignorance of the 
imports of the ibunds, only added to his fright, by giv- 
ing room to iinagination, not only to form the moſt hor- 
rible concept ions of them, but alſo to apprehend them till 
more horrible than he could conceive. He was not ab e 
to ſupport ſuch an attack ; but giving one helpleſs ſhriek, 
ſunk back in a ſwoon. His tutor, who lay in the next 
room, and had been awakened by the ſame ſounds, but 
was not ſo much terrifted at them, both becauſe his mind 
was not ſo well prepared for terrors, and that he was ac- 
quainted with their cauſe, heard him ſhriek, and know- 
ing his voice, ran to him, unagining he was engaged in 
a conflict, in which he might want aſſiſtance, witli the cats 
which he heard in his room; tor, from two of thele ani- 
mals, which, finding the window open, had cholen it tor 
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88 THE ADVENTURES 
the ſcene of their amours, had thole dreadful ſounds pro- 
ceeded. | 
CHAP. XXV. 

Continuation, Behaviour of the tutor on finding his pu- 
fil iu a ſewoon, He recovers ; and terrifies bis tutor, by 
miſtaking him for a ſaint. Charity begins at home. The 
tutor ſagactoufly gueſſes at the meaning of the miſtake; and 
piouſty reſolves to improve it. The pupil's full aud true 
account of the apparition, with the titor's honeſt addition 
to it. His repentance and converſion. His tutor mode- 
rates bis zeal, for weighty reaſons. He relapſes ; and 
his tutor, for private reaſoms, druulges the <vhole affair. 


De method he took to invalidate the flory. 


OU may judge how he was affected at ſeeing the per- 
ſon, upon whom all his hopes of wealth and pre- 
ferment were founded, in ſuch a ſituation. Awkward at 
the beſt, he now knew not how to attempt giving him 
any aſſiſtance, nor had even the preſence of mind to call 
any one who could, fo great was his embarraſiment and 
confuſion. Nature, however, ſoon delivered him from 
his diſtreſs, and reſtored his hopes, by the recovery of 
his pupil. 

As ſoon as he came a little to himſelf, he ſtared wildly 
round him for ſome moments, and then fixing his eyes 
upon his tutor, who ſtill ſtood gaping in amazement at 
him, he miſtook him, from his being in his ſhirt, for the 
ſaint that ran in his head, his imagination ſtill continu- 
ing the former icene, and holding up his hands in a lup- 
pliant poſture, as he lay trembling on his back, O 
* mercy, gracious ſaint!” ſaid he. Have mercy on my 
« «outh ! never will I again preſume to ridicule any of 
© the ſacred rites of religion! never will I admit a doubt 
© of any thing it commands me to believe! O mercy ! 
© mercy '——Saying which words he fainted away again. 

This addreſs, one word of which the tutor did not un- 
derſtand, threw him into a tright almoſt as great as that 
of his pupil. He ſtood, for ſome time, ſtupified by aſ- 
toniſhment, till the cold reminding him that he was in 
his ſhirt, care for his own health conquered every other 
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concern, and made him go to put on his clothes, be- 
fore he attempted to do any thing for the other. While 
he was dreſſing himſelt, he conſidered what his pupil had 
ſaid with rather more attention than his fear had per- 
mitted him before, and recollecting the ſubject of their 
converſation the preceding evening, concluded that hea- 
ven had made uſe of ſome ſupernatural means to ſubdue 
his infidelity, the impreſſion of which remaining itil} upon 
his mind, had occaſioned his miſtaking him, in the man- 
ner he did, for a faint (for that he ſhould be terrified to 
that degree by the ſcreaming of the cats never came into 
his head: ) and piouſly reſolved to contribute his aſſiſt- 
ance to the deception, by taking no notice that he had 
been with him before, or even denying it, if he ſaw occa- 
ſion. With this intention he returned to his pupil, de- 
termined, though, not to diſcloſe his ſuſpicion, till the 
other ſhould make tome diſcovery to direct him more cer- 
tainly how to proceed. 

His pupil, who was juſt come to himſelf, knew him 
directly, now he was dreſſed, and catching his hand ea- 
gerly, as ſoon as he came within his reach, © O my dear- 
« eſt, my belt friend !* ſaid he, preſſing it to his lips, 
« what have I ſuffered ſince I faw you? How dearly have 
© I paid for that profaneneſs and infidelity for which you 
© have ſo often reproved me, with pious and paternal 
© care. But never will I be guilty of the like again. EF 
© reſign myſelf implicitly to your direction, and will, from 
© this hour, believe every thing you require me.'— 

His tutor, after giving him fom- (piritual comfort, and 
encouraging his perleverance in this pious reiolution, de- 
fired to know what had been the happy occaſion of it, to 
which the other anſwered, that ſome little time atter he 
went to bed, the room was ſuddenly enlightened, in a 
manner not to he deſcribed, when the apparition, of which 
he had given him an account the evening before, ſtood 
before him, wrapped in blue flames, and breathing ſmoke 
and ſulphur ; and calling to him in a voice that appalled 
his ſoul, denounced heaven's vengeance againtt his infi- 
delity, which he was juſt going to put in execution, hen 
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the holy ſaint, whoſe miradles he had ſo impiouſly turned 
into ridicule, appeared all robed in white, and circled 
round with glory; and interpoſing between him and the 
ſpectre, the latter gave a ſhriek that ſhook the room, and 
then vaniſhed in a flame of fire; upon which the faint 
turned to him, with a look ineffably benign, and exhort- 
ing him to repentance, gave him his benediction, and 
diſappeared. 

Ready as his tutor was to believe every thing that ex- 
cecded belief, when alledged i in the cauſe of religion, the 
circumſtance of himſelf having been miſtaken tor a faint 
ſtaggered his faith in all the reſt, and made him tor once 
juſtly conclude, that the whole miracle was no more than 
a fiction of that fear with which the ſcreaming of the cats 
ſtruck him in his ſleep, for he now plainly traced the ef- 
te&s of their voices. However, far from undeceiving 
him, he improved upon the thought; and, as ſoon as his 
pupil concluded his tale, with a grave face and ſolemn 
air, added a ſequel to it, of equal truth, but dictated by a 
very different degree of veracity ; the former being. de- 
ceived himſelt, and having eked out the illuſions of his 
tear, as diſtracted i imagination ſuggeſted to him; whereas 
the latter aggravated thoſe illuſions by untruths preme- 
ditately deviſed to confirm that deception. He faid, that, 
grieved at the danger with which an unhappy prejudice 
of education threatened the ſpiritual ſaſcty oi ohe ſo dear 
to him, inſtead of lying down to reſt, he had fallen upon 
his knees, and poured out his foul in prayer and ſuppii- 
cation to heaven, to enlighten his pupil's mind, and 
convince him Gi his errors, in which holy exercile he bad 
continued ever iince, till this moment, when, in the im- 
pulle of a perſuaſion, which he now perceived to have 
been divincly m{pired, that his prayers were heard, he 
came to ſatisty him{cif of the reality of to miraculous an 
event, for which he begged him to join in returning im- 
mediate thanks to heaven, and the bleſſed (aint who had 
wrought it. 

This completed the deception of his pupil, ſo far as 
to make him belicye the truth of ſome parts of his own 
tale, 
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tale, which he was not altogether ſo certain of before. 

2 aroſe, therefore, and reconciling himſelf to the faith 
of his tutor, by the ſtrongeſt and moſt full profeſſions, 
dedicated the remainder of the night with him to prayer 
and pious converſation. | 

In the firſt heat of his devotion, he was for making 
the whole affair public, and openly joining himſelf to that 
religion, whoſe truth was thus confirmed to him. But 
his tutor moderated the fervency of his zeal, ſenſible that 
ſueh a ſtep would not only defeat the political deſigns of 
his friends, which muſt be carried on under a maſque, 
and in whoſe ſucceſs his own wiſhes were molt warmly 
intereſted ; but allo overturn his own hopes of being well 
rewarded for the care of his education, by a church-living 
of great revenue, that was in the gift of one of his pupil's 
relations, who had promised it to him, as toon as the 
incumbent, then ſink ing under all the infirmities of ex- 
treme oid age, ſhould dic : for his religious principles 
never interfered with his intereſt, For theſe molt weighty 
reaſons, though, as you may imagine, he communicated 
only the former, he prevailed upon his convert to be con- 
tent with the private practice, without the proteſſion of 
his new faith, till he ſhould, in the fulnets of time, be 
ſo happy as to contribute his aſſiſtance to the great event, 
which thould eſtabliſh it in his own country. 

Such an argument could not fail of eftect upon one 
who found the tervour of his devotion cool fo tait, tha 
in a fe days the whole matter was entirely revericd, and 
his practice as libertine as ever, though tear of ſeeing any 
more ſpectres reſtrained his profeſſions within more decent 
bounds. For, fo deeply was the dread of them imprinted 
on his mind, that to this day he dares not to fleep by 
himlelt, or be a moment alone in the dark: though his 
tutor, ſoon after his return home, divulged the whole 
affair, as far as it affected not himſelt, with the addition 
of many circuniftances,.it poſſible, ſtill more contemptibly 
ridiculous than the true, to revenge his procuring he 
living for one of his raking companions, and ingratiate 
himſelf with a particular enetny of his, from whom he 
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expected a recompence for ſo pleaſing a piece of ſcandal ; 
to invalidate which was one of his pupil's motives for in- 
ſtituting this ſociety. 
CHAP. XXVI. 

Account of the members continued. Hiftory of one wvho 
turned libertine in ſpeculation, after he had loſt the power 
of being ſo in practice. How this happened ; the force of 
literary vanity ; and the reaſon why it is fironger than any 
other. Inſtances of the advantages reaped from encourng- 
ing genius. A new mcthed of flattery is ſucceſsful where all 
| others had failed, and by a maſter ftiroke makes vanity gain 
a fignal triumph over virtue. 

AZ the right hand of the ſuperior you ſee one, whoſe 
example ſhould be a warning to mankind never to 
| be off their guard againſt the allurements of vice, while 
| there is any poſſibility, however remote and improbable, 
of their falling into it. While youth might have been 
pleaded in excuſe of paiſion; and the buſy application of 
Ti manhood extenuated any ſpeculative errors in @pinion, 
| | his conduct had been regulated by the ſtricteſt regard to 
(: the principles of moral virtue, and the precepts of reli- 
| { gion. But in the evening of his days, when all that keat 
| 
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and hurry gave place to cool reflection, and the ſerenity 
of the proſpect more than compenſates for its approach- 
ing cloſe, the whole ſcene was wretchedly reverſed, and 
his ſetting ſun over-caſt with a cloud ot vices moſt blame- 
| able in any ſtage of life, but aggravated ten thouſand- 
| fold in his, to which they were unnatural. 
I have told you betore, that vanity was the cauſe of a 
| fall, to reproachful to humanity : The manner, though, 
| | of its operating upon one who ſeemed to be removed ſo 
N | far beyond its reach is worthy of attention. In no inſtance 
bi is the power of vanity ſo tyrannically exerted over the 
1 human heart, as when it ariſes from an opinion of lite- 
1 rary merit. The reaſon is obvious. Real learning is the 
1 molt effectual check to vanity, as it ſhows the inſtability 
8 | of its foundation. When, therefore, any thing that makes 
1 pretence, however falſely, to that name, ſezms to admi- 
11 niſter to its ſupport, it inſtantly looks upon itſelf as abova 
0 control, 
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OF A GUINEA. 99 
control. Thongh early engagement in the active ſcenes 
of his country's tervice had prevented his making any 
great proficiency in the more abſtruſe purtuits of ſpecu- 
lation, his natural inclination to them, directed by a taſte 
formed by the beſt education, made him embrace all op- 
portunities of patronizing every advance in {cience, and 
improvement in the finer arts. The liberality with which 
he indulged this inclination ſoon marked him out to the 
attacks ot every needy adventurer in the trade of letters. 
Projecturs conſulted him on their ſchemes. Poets ſub- 

utted their works to his correction. His virtues, among 
which munificence was never forgot, were the inexhauſted 
theme of panegyric; and dedications declared to the 
world his abilities and knowledge. Adulation ſo groſs 
was anattront to reaſon. He rejected, with juſt contempt, 
the praiſes to which he knew himſelf not entitled; and 
was ſuperior to the flattery, which compaſſion for the 
flatterer often made him ſeem to pay for. Happy had he 
always prelcrved the ſame delicacy. 

Among the crowds of paralites, who lay in wait thus 
for his tavour, was a perſon, whom idleneſs feduced 
to preter this abject Rate of dependence to the purſuit of 
2 liberal profeſſion, which he had been bred to.—A baſe- 
neis aggravated by his poſſeſſing every qualification ne- 
cclliry to have made him eminent in any ſtate. This man, 
who had thoroughly ſtudied the human heart, ſoon ſaw 
that any dire& attack upon his patron would prove in- 
effectual. He, therefore, ſtruck out a new ſcheme, the 
depth of which ſecured it from detection, though, at the 
ſame time, the difficulty of carrying it into execution 
would have diſcouraged any one, leſs anxious for ſucceſs, 
and leſs confident of his own abilities. He diſguiſed the 
ſtrongeſt flattery under the maſque of the molt cynical 
bluntnels and candour; and inſtead of praiſing all he 
did, and echoing in aſſent every word he poke, he miſſed 
no occaſion of differing in opinion with him, declaring 
he thought that being, who could debaſe the dignity of 
his nature ſo tar as to give up his judgment to another, 
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from any other motive than rational conviction, unwor- 
thy of the name of man. | 

A behaviour ſo ſingular neceſſarily attracted the notice 
of his patron, as the manner in which it was carried on 
ſoon won his favour : For in all the debates of any mo- 
ment, which this champion for liberty of thought held 
with him, he managed with ſuch delicate art, as to lead 
him (his patron) to confute him, though frequently 
contrary to the opinion with which he had originally let 
out. In trifles indeed, where being foiled could reflect no 
diſgrace, he proceeded not with that caution, but often 
gained a victory, tor which he laughed at himſelf when 
it was won. But with others he oblerved not ſuch mode- 
ration. Be the ſubject what it would, he exerted all his 
powers (and great as TI have ſaid they were) till he ſilenced, 
at leaſt, it he could not convince, his adverſary, over 
whom he then triumphed in all the inſolence of ſuperiority. 

Such a method could not fail of ſucceſs! His patron, 
ſure of coming off with honour, ſought every opportu- 
nity of entering into debate with him, and contracted an 
eſteem for one who, as he thought, had thus diſcovered 
to him his own abilities, while every one elſe declined 
entering into a conteſt, which always involved them in 
diſgrace. Eneouraged by this ſucceſs, he boldly ventured 
upon a ſtroke, the event of which was to decide his hopes. 
In gratification to his own depraved taſte, he had written 
a treatiſe, in which the groſſeſt libertiniſm was ſet in ſv 
advantageous and alluring a light, and the arguments 
againſt it evaded with ſo much plauſibility and true wit, 
as were almoſt ſufficient to put virtue out of countenance, 
and debauch its ſincereſt votaries. The contradiction 
between ſuch principles and the practice of his patron, 
through his whole life, would have deterred any one leſs 
enterpriſing and experienced in the weakneſſes of human 
nature, from diſcloſing them; but he had lately made 
ſome diſcoveries, which emboldened him even to puſh 
his deſigns much farther, than owning himſelf the author 
of that book. 

Walle the vigour of life had enabled his patron to per- 
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A(t in buſier purſuits, he had deſpiſed the flattery paid to 
his literary merits; but as ſoon as the infirmities of a 
rendered him unfit tor ſuch employment, he, with a natural 

rtiality, gave the preference to that pre-eminence which 
he thought itill within his reach, and affected to flight 
all fame, that was not founded on the nobler labours of 
the mind. This was a ſufficient direction to the paraſite, 
He immediately ſhowed his book, with a mytte;10us air, 
to ſeveral of his patron's friends, giving them broad 
hints at the fame time, but under the teal of ſecreſy, that 
he was the author of it. There is no way ſo effectual as 
this to ſpread any ſtory. One whiſpered it to another, 
till, in a few days, the whole town was in the ſecret. 

The hints and alluſions wich were every hour thrown 
ont to the patron, on this occaſion, perplexed him not a 
little, as he knew not what they meant. A ſecret, 
though in the poſſeſſion of ſo many, could not pothbly 
remain long tuciito him. One ot his acquaintances, pro- 
yoked at the ſeeming affectation of his not underſtanding 
his hints, told him the whole affair, 

Much as he was ſurpriſed at the account, vanity would 
not let him ſupprels it by a direct negative, as the book 
was mentioned in terms of the highelt praiſe. He an- 
wered with the coy evaſions of modeſty, the moſt effec- 
tual aflirmation, and ſhifted off any turther diſcuſſion of 
the tubje&, till he ſhould be better informed. Accord- 
ingiy, the moment his friend leſt him, he ſent for the au- 
thur of the report, and charging him with it, deſired to 
fee the performance which he had done him the honour to 
tather upon him. The paratitg, who took his cue from 

the Jovks of his patron, was far from denying the charge. 
He preſented him the book without heſitation, faying, 
With his uſual bluntneſs, that it it was not actually writ- 
ten by him, it was literally written from him, being no- 
thing but what he had trequratly ſaid on thoſe ſubjects; 
and, therefore, might without any injuſtice be allerted to 
be his. 

Tune advantageous manner in which the patron had 
heard the book ipoken of prevented his making any re- 
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96 THE*ADVENTURES 
ply, till he ſhould have read it, when he was fo ſtruck 
with the various beautics of it, that vanity ſubducd ail 
his virtue, and deprived him of the power of denying it. 
If the ſentiments are mine !* laid he, bluſhing at his 
own baſeneſs, as he poke, © I am obliged to you for 
placing them in ſo advantageous a light; and think J 
© ought to decline ſaving in an honour, iv much of 
« which belongs to another. 

Such a repulic was no way diſcouraging.  'IT he pare- 
ſite repeated his aſſertion that the whole was genuincly 
his, both uw words and tentiments, as indeed he knew not 
any other whole they could be; and inſiſting that he 
had no more merit in the affair, than barely that of writ- 
ing them down, a a liberty tor which he begged par- 
don, appealed to his lormer conduct to acquit "him of o 
mean a piece of {lattery, as giving to another the honour 
of a work, which had not its equi al. 

It is not dilncult to perſuade a _— mind. The pa- 
tron could no longer deny what was lo clearly pr roved.; 
and what his own conicience bore teſtimony to, ag. 11 
his falſe modeſty. All that remained was to act in {ch 
a manner, that his practice ſhould not contradict this de- 
claration of his principles; ; and a raiſe a doubt of their 
authenticity. But after having made the ſirit ſtep, he found 
no difficulty in this. He directly changed the whole 
tenor of his lite. He laughed at mor ality /, ridiculed re- 
ligion, and proleſſad vices he was unable to pragti ce: and 
laitly, to complete his character, procured admiſiion into 
this ſociety, which, as I laid, was the proot of every po- 
lite accompliſhment and qualification; where he nods, as 
you fee, over the grave, as intenſible to the mirth and 
pleaſures enjoyed by his companions, as of the delpica- 
blenets and danger of his own ſituation. 

As for his paraſite, his end was gained, From _ 
moment he commanded him as he picated, ſharing in: 
enjoyment ot his fortune while he lived; and 1ure of ſuch 
a portion of it, if he turvived him, as floutd | fi aliciently 
ſupply his appetites, the only ule for wich he detired a 
tort une. CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXVII. 

Chryſal continues the account of the members. The hif- 
tory of a remarkable perſon is given for a remarkable rea- 
fon. His pleaſures bring him into diſireſs, from which be 
extricates hunſelf by making them ſubjervient to his intt reſt, 
and gets into a good keeping. Not content with the mother, 
he caſts his eye upon the daughter alſo, but ts diſapfointed, 
and forced to take up with a ſhare of ber fortune, for pro- 
curing ber in marriage for another. He reſoies ts be a 
great man, and for that purpoſe breaks with his keeper. 

NE of the moſt ſpecious arguments alledged againſt 
the obligation to virtue, is the ſu cceſs that is often 
obſerved to attend the violation of it, in the general pur- 
ſuits of the world. Ot this you fee the ſtrongeſt inſtance 
which this age has afforded, in that man who tits at the 
left hand of the 1tuperior, wrapped up in the conſciouſneſs 
of his own importance, and (ſmiling contemptuoully at 
the company around him, while they believe he is join- 
ing in their mirth. 

A particular account of his lite would lead into too 
great a length. It would ſeem a ſatire on mankind, ra- 
ther than a detail of the actions of one man. However, 
as a ſhort ſketch of it may be of advantage, by unveiling 
this myſtery in the conduct ot heaven, and proving the 
inſufficĩiency of the higheſt proſperity to conter happinets, 
even in the hour of attainment, when that proſperity is 
not founded in and procured by virtue, I will juit run 
over the great heads of his ſtory, with that brevity which 
the diſagreeableneſs of the ſubject naturally dictates. 

The opening of his lite gave no protpect of his exalted 
ſtation, Pleaſure in every licentious excels toon diſũ- 
pated a ſmall patrimony; and he was hardly entered into 
man's eſtate, when want, of his own earning, began to 
ſtare him in the face. The peculiar caſt of aman's mind 
1s in nothing more ſtrongly thewn, than in the expedients 
he has recourſe to, in order to extricate himſelf from dif- 
ficulties. Inſtead of quitting the vices which had brought 
him into this embarraſſment, he reſolved on the firit alarm 
to build his hopes of fortune on them, by puriuing them 
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3 THE ADVENTURES 

in a different manner. Experienced in all the myſteries 
of intrigue, he knew that age and deformity will pur- 
chaſe pleaſures, for which youth and beauty expect to be 
flattered, it not even paid, Unreſtrained, theretore, by 
any ſcruples of honour or conſcience, he directly deter- 
mined to fix upon ſome wealthy female of the former 
claſs, and never doubted making her paſſion repay him 
manifold what he had expended on the gratification of 
his own. This hopetul ſcheme was no ſooner formed, 
than carried into execution. As his character gained 
him eaſy acceſs to all ſuch as were proper for his purpoſe, 
he immediately fingled out an old dowager, in whoſe 
diſpolal the dotage of a dying huſband had left the ac- 
cumulated wealth of ſeyeral ages ot ſucceſsful induſtry, 
Such a quarry engaged all his attention in the purſuit. 
He paid his addreſſes to her, though deſtitute of every 
thing that could raiſe natural defire, with ſo much aſſi. 
duity and warmth, that ſhe . received him into he 
yr graces ; and, in return for the pleaſure ſhe found in 
zs converſation, laviſhed her fortune upon him with a 
profuſion that even exceeded his hopes. 

From the principle on which he ſet out, it may be 
judged that he did not neglect to improve ſuch an oppor- 
tunity of repairing his broken fortune, and laying up a 
fund for a tuture day, out of the overflowings of her 
untimely fondneſs. But, unbounded as her generoſity 
was, he was tar from being content, while any thin 
further remained poſſible to be got from her. Beſide the 
2 wealth which was directly in her power, a very 
arge eſtate was by family ſettlements to deſcend to an 
only daughter, whom ſhe had by her huſband. As 
ſoon, therefore, as her modeſt lover had got poſſeſſion 
of the former, his heart yearned tor the latter allo, with 
as much greedineſs as if his wants were only in- 
creaſed by his acquifitzons. But, though he was ſeldom 
long at a lois for means to accomplith any thing he had 
in view, as he was under no reſtraint from principle in 
tne choice of them, there was an obſtacle in his way here, 
which all the fertility of his genius could not ſurmount,. 
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This was his connexion with the mother, the nature of 
which he well knew would never let her conſent to a 
ſcheme deſtructive of itſelf; for he had no fear of her 
making oppoſition, from motives of honour or virtue, to 
any thing that did not claſh with that, as he tound none 
in his own conſcience even to this, though contrary to 
the firſt principles of nature. Since he could not, there- 
fore, get the daughter's whole fortune, by marrying her, 
he relolved to exert his influence on ner mother, to give 
her to ſome perion of his chooſing, who ſhould divide it 
with him, as a recompence for making the match. For 
this purpale he pitched upon a near relation of his own, 
who readily gave into his ſcheme, though poſlefſed him- 
ſelf of a torkune that placed him above the neceſſity of 
ſuch meanneſs. The conſent of the guardian mother, as 
he foreſaw, was eaſily obtained. She was happy in hav- 
ing ſuch an opportunity of proving her regard tor him, 


As well as of removing her daughter out of his reach, his 


attention to whom, while his firſt project was in his head, 
had not eſcaped her jealous notice. 

His ſhare of the prize, added to his other gains, made 
him now a man of conſiderable fortune, and fired him 
with an ambition of making a conſiderable figure in the 
ſtate, To accompliſh this, the natural turn of his mind 
ſuggeſted it to him to marry into ſome family, the inte- 
reſt and ſplendour of which might drown the obicurity 
of his own original, and affiſt his hopes. Nor did he ap- 
prehend any oppoſition to this ſcheme tom the tame quar- 
ter that had deteated the former. He had now gotten 
from her all that ſhe had to give; and the ſame princi- 
pal that prompted him to be the hired drudge of her looſe 
deſires, made him find no ſcruple to leave her ſervice, 
when ſhe was no longer able to pay the wages of it. 
Nothing is eaſier than to make matter tor diſpute. On 
her expreſſing her reſentment, with the haughtineſs which 
ſhe thought the circumſtances of the connexion between 
them gave her a right to aſſume, as ſhe had on many oc- 
caſions before, at ſomething he had done with deſign to 
provoke her, his ſenſibility took fire, and, in jult indig- 
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| nation af. treatment ſo improper for a man of honour to 
| | ſubmit to, he bound himſelf by the moſt dreadtul impre- 
| cations to ſhake oft ſo intolerable a yoke tor ever, and ſo 
flung out ot her preſence. 
| Her ſurpriſe at a behaviour ſo different from what he 
had ever ſhewn betore, ſuſpended her reſentment, and ſhe 
1 waited with impatience for a repetition ot the blandiſli- 
I! ments with which he had been accuſtomed to ſooth her 
anger, But, what was her altoniſhment to find, that 
| inſtead oi making any advances of the kind, he had ac- 
1 tually withdrawn himſelf from her houſe. This alarmed 
her, - In the arrogance of her tormer ſuperiority, the loſs 
of which ſhe was not yet icn{19ie of, ſhe ſent him a pe- 
remptory {ſummons to attend her directiy. But her com- 
mands had now loft their weight, and ſhe received a re- 
fuſal, the more cutting for being coucncd in cool, equi-= 
vocal politeneſs, This drew on him an epiitolary torrent 
| of upbraidings, expoſtulations, and at laſt, of the moſt 
| tender entreaties ; but all were equally ineftectual. He 
pleaced his raſh vow, lamented the cruel obligation of 
it; and, as the began to be loftencd by this addreſs, 
hinted at a ſenſe of Teligion, and even diſtantly recom- 
mended it to her, as the beit conſolat ion under the croſſes 
and afflictions of life. | 
Such ſentiments from him could mean nothing but ! 
ſneering inſult. In that light ſhe took them. However, 
| as the nature of the affair made it unpolhble for her to 
open her mind too explicitly, ſhe reſolved to play his own 
| game back upon him, and aftect to be convinced by ar- 
i | guments of which ſhe hoped to take advantage at a pro- 
| 4 | per time, though in a manner very dilterent from his in- 
tention, in applying them. 
CHAP. XXVIII. 
Continued, He vegins his ſcheme ſucceſ;fully, by flealing 
| a marriage. lis lc le keeper makes an arijul demand of 
all the preſents ſe had given him, which be anſwers as 
F artfully. He advances in bis ſcheme by jleps exadtly in his 
18 character, and gets inio favour with a great perſun.— 


Chryſal makes jome remarks on the origin of the affections 
of 
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OF A GUINEA, 101 
of the human mind, and the different manner of breeding 
men and horſes, with the conſequence. 

8 ſne was pleaſing herſelf with this thought, 
he had carried the moſt difficult part of his ſcheme 
into execution. The paſſion for play, which marks the 
character of the preſent age, though it really eounteracts 
every ſocial virtue, is yet the means of affociating all 
kinds and ranks of people, who have, or even appear to 
have, money to play for. At meetings tor this purpoſe, 
he had found means to make an acquaintance with a no- 
bleman, who was lo pleaſed with his converſation, ſtu- 
died deſignedly to pleaſe him, that he admitted him to an 
intimacy in his family, which he knew ſo well how to im- 
prove with one of his daughters, that, in deſpight of the 
diſparity of age and rank, he ſoon prevailed upon her to 
crown his hopes by a private marriage, as the conſent of 
her family could not be expected. As the immediate for- 
tune of the lady could not be thought an object of mer- 
cenary purſuit, when the firſt emotions of reſentment 
gave place to reflection, his plea of paſſion was admitted 
as an excuſe for this violation of the ſacred laws of hoſ- 
E and his wife's father unknowingly completed 
is deſign, by exerting all his intereſt, which was very 
great, to advance him in the ſtare, 

The ſecreſy with which it had been neceſſary for him 
to conduct this affair, and the rapidity of his ſucceſs, pre- 
vented his late miſtreſs from making any attempt to de- 
feat it. As ſoon, however, as ſhe recovered trom the 
firſt ſtroke of her aſtoniſhment at the news of his marri- 
age, ſhe proceeded to put her ſcheme in execution. Ac- 
cordingly, ſhe ſent him compliments ot congratulation on 
this happy fruit of his converſion, exhorting him to per- 
ſevere in it; and profeſſed her reſolution to imitate his 
example, and dedicate the remainder of her days to the 
duties of virtue and religion, as a proof of which ſhe pro- 
poſed to begin by reſtoring to her injured daughter as 
much as poſſible of the fortune, which the confidence ot 
her hufband had left in her power, and the had unhappily 
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102 THE ADVENTURES . 
laviſhed in purſuits, to the criminal nature of which he 
had opened her eyes. 
As all that was not diſſipated beyond recovery was „ 
what ſhe had given to him, and her reſtoring it, there- 
fore, muſt depend on his making a reſtitution to her firſt, 
he was not a moment at a lots tor the drift of this extra- 
ordinary inſtance of penitence, nor how to treat the ac- 
count of it. He immediately returned her an anſwer, 
congratulating her in his turn, with ſincerity equal to 
her own, on her pious reſolutions, the intention of which, 
he ſaid, would make amends tor the impoſſibility of car- 
rying them into execution, any farther than by ſtinting 
herſelf to the indiſpenſible neceſſaries of life, and laying 
up the reſt of her large income to ſupply the piace of the 
| ſums ſhe had expended. 
| Such an anſwer neceſſarily drew on an explanation, and 
| of courſe a demand of the ſeveral preſents the had made 
him in the courſe of their dalliance, and knew he had 
laid up, as he lived at her expence all the time. This 
was no more than he expected. He replied, therefore, 
without being in the leaſt diſconcerted, that he looked 
upon every thing he had received from, her not as pre- 
ſents, hut payment for the time he had devoted to at- 
tending upon her,; and for that reaſon thought it incon- 
fiitent with that regard for juſtice which is inſeparable 
from true piety, tor her to demand ſuch a reititution, 
elyecially as ſhe mult be ſenſible that he could not now 
make it, without doing wrong to his wife, who had an 
undoubted property in every thing that beloaged to him; 
If and concluded with deſiring that a correſpondence, which 
| might be miſunderitood, and fo diſturb his connubial ü 
happineſs, might be dropped between them. 4 
This ſufficiently explained the motives ot his conduct 
and the delpicable fituation which ſhe had brought 
herielt to. However, ſhe was obliged to acquielce with | 
the belt grace ſhe could, without even the poor ſatisfac- 5 
tion of revenge; for he had taken care to inicrt in every 
paragraph of his letters ſuch anecdotes of the connexion 
that had been between them, that it was impoſſible tor . 
her 
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OF A GUINEA. 103 
her to ſhow them, in order to expoſe him, without ex- 
poſing herſelf at the ſame time to the contempt and de- 
teſtation of the world. From this time, theretore, all in- 
tercourſe beyond that of common civility was broken off 
betwen them; though ſome conlequences of their former 
connexion, which happened after her death, make one of 
the moſt ſtriking parts of his ſtory, as ſhall be oblerved 
in the proper place, 

The firit eſſays of a man's diſpoſition indicate the rule 
by which his whole life will be conducted. The intereſt 
of the family into which he had thus ſtolen had no ſooner 
raiſed him to ſome degree of power, than he alpired to 
the higheit, to attain which he reſolved to purſue a me- 
thod exactly in his character. This was to ingratiate 
himſelf, he regarded not by what means, with one of the 
firſt perlonages in the ſtate, whoſe intereſt he meant to 
make ule of, as long as it could ſerve him, and then fly 
in his face to ſhow his independence. Nature had never 
endowed a man with qualifications fitter for ſuch a pur- 
pole. He was every thing, to every man. The gay 
were ſtruck with his wit; the grave with his folidity ; 
while an appearance of candor and fincerity, that lulled 
ſuſpicion to ſleep, won the confidence of all with whom 
he converſed; all which powers of pleaſing were, by a 
ſervility of diſpoſition derived perhaps from a ſervile birth, 
proltituted to the humour of thoſe whom he defired to 
pleaſe, however contrary to his own. 

I ire your curioſity at my ſaying, that the ſervility of 
his diſpoſition might perhaps be derived from a ſervile 
birth. You want to have the origin of the affections of 
the human {foul explained, whether they are imprinted on 
It, at its firſt emanation, trom the ſource of all extitence, 
or received by traduction from the immediate parents ot 
the body, or only cauſed by the caſual operation of ex- 
ternal objects. But this, as I have ſaid in other cates, 
is a difficulty that I am not at liberty to ſolve, as the 
queſtion is not yet determined by the learned; though 
much ingenious reatoning has been di played on every 
tide of it. This oaly I thall ſay, that the practice of 
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104 THE ADVENTURES, 
mankind ſeems to contradict the ſecond of theſe opinions, 
who ſhow no regard to the aiſpoſitions of thoſe on whom 
they propagate their own ſpecies, though they trace back 
the pedigree of a dog, or an horle, for many generations, 
for tear of any fault in the breed ; the reaſon you may 
perhaps imagine, why the brutes fed with ſuch care are 
tound ſo much ſeldomer to degenerate than the offspring 
of the greateſt men. 

CHAP. XXIX. 

Continued. He practiſes a ſucceſsful method for gaming 
the confidence of his new patron, which he turns to good 
account. Hiſtory of the lover who ſucceeded him in the 
good graces of his late keeper. He ſtrives to prevent his tak- 
ing advantage of his influence over ber; and finding he fails 
in that, fools him into diſtreſs, which brings his life in his 
power, He flights many motrves, which might have had 
weight with others, and takes advantage of the opportu- 
nity to get rid of him, and all further trouble about him. He 
continues to dupe him til the laſt moment, when his eyes are 
opened, and all comes oui. 

A ſoon as he had inſinuated himſelf into the plea- 

ſurable liking of his deſigned patron, by an un- 
wearied exert ion of all his powers of pleaſing, he directly 
proceeded, with the niceſt art, to improve that liking in- 
to an important confidence. He watched his every ac- 
tion, word, and look, till he diſcovered the peculiar turn 
of his mind, to which he accommodated his own ſo impli- 
citly, that the very faculties of his ſoul ſeemed to move 
only by the other's will. They who are above deceit 
themſelves ſuſpect it not in others. That ſelf-love, which 
is inſeparable trom humanity, was eaſily impoſed upon 
by ſuch art. His patron liked himſelf in him; and inſen- 
ſibly came to think all reſerve unneceſſary with one, whoſe 
foul and to be only the ſhadow of his own. This 


ſoon gave him real conſequences, as the numbers whom 
intereſt or inclination attached to his patron found it ne- 
ceſlary to take the lead from him; and enabled him to graſp 
at every opportunity of engroſſing power, and acquiring 
wealth, to ſupply thole pleaſures which he had 4 
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OF A GUINEA. 105 
dnly from neceſſity, and returned to again the moment 
he had the means of obtaining them. But all this torrent 
of ſucceſs was not able to divert his attention tor a mo- 
ment from the ſmalleſt matter in which his avarice was 
concerned, as he gave the ftrongelt*proot in the following 
affair; to explain which I mutt look back to the woman, 
whoſe laviſh tondneſs firſt raiſed his fortune, as it hap- 
pened in conſequence of his connexion with her, though 
ſome conſiderable time after her death. 

It is obſerved that habitual indulgence continues the 
paſſions proper to youth after the fire that firit ſupplied 
them is exhauſted, and the end for which they were im- 
planted by nature become impoſhble. Old as this woman 
was when our hero deſerted her, and to appearance as in- 
capable of feeling, as raiſing, deſire, ſhe had ſo long ac- 
cuſtomed herlielt to the gratification of every ſentuil ap- 
petite, that ſhe could not bear to live without a lover. 
The diſſiculty was, how to fix upon a proper object: for 
as intereſt was her only attraction, the firit glances muſt 
neceſſarily come from her; and then her prodigality to her 
laſt had put it out of her power to make it worth the while 
of ſuch another as ſhe might like to ſupply his place. 
Precluded thus from much delicacy in her choice, neceſ- 
ſity directed her to one of her domeſtics, ſomething in 
whole circumſtances pointed him out more particulary to 
her notice, 

There is not a more deſpicable inſtance of vanity, than 
being aſhamed of the connexions of nature, becauſe of po- 
verty, when that poverty is not the eſfect of vice. A far 
diſtant female relation had from this vanity bequeathed 
to her a very conſiderable fortune, to which this man 
ſhould have been heir, had not the lownels of his condi. 
tion, a motive ſufficient to have influenced a generous 
heart in his ſavour, made her think it would be a diſ- 
grace to her to be ſucceeded by him; tor which realon ſhe 
wantonly deprived him of the inheritance of his anceſtors, 
to give it to one who did not want it, Diſpirited by ſuch 
unnatural injuſtice, for which the law aiforded no re- 
drels, he was no longer able to purſue the induſtry on 
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106 THE ADVENTURES | 
had hitherto been his ſupport ; and ſunk into ſuch diſ- 
treſs, that his deſpair made him at length throw himſelf 
at the feet of her who enjoyed his ſpoils, to beg relief. 

This happened criticaily at the time when her inclina- 

tions for a new lover began to get the better of her grief, 
for the loſs of the laſt. Softened by what ſhe had her- 
ſelf ſo lately felt, ſhe pitied his diſtreſs; and as all the 
tenderer paſſions are allied, that pity was ſoon warmed 
into ſuch love as ſhe was capable of feeling. Accordingly, 
as ſhe had taken him into her family on his firſt applica- 
tion, ſhe now entruſted him with the management of her 
affairs, to give colour for the further intimacy ſhe had 
in view. The conſequence was natural, He readily 
took hints too plain to be over-looked ; and the kept up 
his aſſidutty in her ſervice, by ſome preſents in hand, and 

rants of more, charging moſt of them, indeed, on the in- 
— of his anceſtors, which ſhe had ſettled upon his 
predeceſſor in her favour after her death, till when they 
were not to take place or be diſcovered, to avoid his re- 

roaches, as well as thoſe of her daughter and her huſ- 
— tor ſuch a repetition of her former follies; and be- 
cauſe ſhe did not chooſe to ſtraiten her own circumſtances, 
by the immediate pay ment of them. But theſe wages of 
vice, however welcome in his preſent indigence, proved 
fatal to him in the end. | 

The hero of my tale, who ſaw the riſe of this new fa- 

vourite, and knew from experience on what it muſt be 
founded, though ſhe affected to attribute her notice of 
him to gratitude to his relations, and retributory juſtice 
to himſelf, gave him a genteel and profitable employment 
under one of the many which he himſelf enjoyed in the 
ſtate, profeſſedly in compliment to her, but really to at- 
tach him to his own intereſt, and prevent his exerting his 
influence on her to obtain ſuch grants as betore-mention- 
ed; for the turn of his own mind made him ſuſpect every 
thing that was poſſible; and ſuch is the partiality of 
man to himſelf, that he who has been ungrateful to all 
mankind will yet expect gratitude from others. 


Proud of this preterment, which raiſed his rank in life 
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and depending on the profeſſions of friendſhip and pro- 
miſes which his new friend liberally made him, he thought 
proper at her death not valy not to claim her grants tor 
the preſent, to avoid breaking with him, as he knew 
me be the conſequence, but alſo to give up to him a 
particular gitt, part of his own alienated inheritance, 
which he had received publicly from her, as a reward for 
his ſervices, and truſt to his honour for an equivalent re- 
turn. But that return, when at length it was made, was 
as far from being equivalent as his promiſes were from 
pertormance, nothing being more contrary to his inten- 
tions, than to ſupport his claims to thoſe grants of which 
he had gotten notice, and judged trom his own heart the 
reaſon of their being concealed. He continued, there- 
fore, to feed him with promiſes, which led his vanity into 
expence, and encouraged him to embark in ſchemes that 
he had not a fund to execute, till he tell into dilſtrefics, to 
extricate himſelf irom which he had recourſe to means 
that laid his life at the mercy of this his ſuppoſed friend. 
There are ſome crimes, the conſequences of which are 

ſo dangerous, that no puniſhment can be too ſevere to 
deter from them. One of the worſt of theſe is imitating 
a man's ſignature, with a deſign to deceive. It perpe- 
tuates the violation of truth. undermines the ſecurity of 
innocence, and breaks that confidence which is indiſpen- 
ſibly neceſfary to carry on the concerns of lite. But, 
though no circumſtance can, in a legal ſenſe, extenuate 
the heinouſneſs gf this crime, there were ſome in this par- 
ticular inſtance which would have deterred any other man 
from the proſecution ot it: it had been committed not 
with an intention of doing injuſtice to him, or any other, 
but to remedy tor a time his :injuttice, by raiſing appa- 
rently the value of the return he had made tor the gitt of 
their common benetactrels, as I have before oblerved, 
nearer to an equality with it, in order to procure prelent 
relief from diſtreſs, ot wich he had been, in fo many 
ſenſes, the caule, But all thele conſiuerations were of no 
weight with him, when put in competition with the con- 
veniency of getting rid of one whom he doybly hated, 
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108 THE ADVENTURES | 
for being privy to his iniquities, and interfering with his 
intereſt. He heſitated not a moment, therefore, to make 
uſe of an opportunity offered beyond his hopes, and ſa- 
crifice him, under the ſpecious appearance of paying obe- 
dience to the Jaws, 

In this it was neceſſary for him to act with the deepeſt 
diſſimulation, to accompliſh his deſign in its full extent. 
He profeſſed pity for his misfortunes ; and, while he 
corrupted all in whom the wretch placed confidence to 
betray him, managed ſo as to ſeem to be compelled by 
law to appear againſt him, though he might with the 
greateit eaſe have avoided it, and buried the whole in 
ſilence. Nor did he ſtop here! his malice ſeemed to pur- 
fue him even beyond the grave; for inſtead of permitting 
him to prepare in peace for the approach of fate, he buoyed 
him up with the hopes of a pardon, to earn which the 
deluded victim ſublcribed to every thing dictated to him 
to hlacken his own character, and make void the grants 
which he had purchaſed at ſo dear a rate; and in this in- 
fatuation he was kept to the Jait moment, to prevent his 
recanting ; for which purpoſe, his neareſt friends, and 
all who might have undeceived him, and adminiſtered 
comfort to his diſtreſs in the hour of anguiſh, were barred 
admittance to him. But his eyes were opened on the verge 
of lite, and in that awful moment when fruth only is 
ipuken, lie revoked every thing he had been thus drawn 
in to ſay, and atterted the validity of the claims which 
vere the cauſe of his ruin, ſo that the whole ſcheme, 
laboured with fuch deep damnation to deceive the world, 
was deteated. 

I {ce the horror with which you are affected at ſuch a 
ſcene 3 and ſhall therefore cloſe it with obſerving, that 
though he was permitted to perpetrate his crimes, divine 
juſtice prevented his reaping the fruits propoſed from 
them; as, beſide the immediate price of his blood, it coſt 
him more than he earned by his complicated guilt, to ſtop 
the cries of the widow and orphan, and bribe venal deta- 
mation to ſilence, when it was too late, and the myſtery 


ef his wickedneſs was made known to the world. 
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, CHAP. XXX. 

Continued, A view of his political character wmtroduces 
a maxim not ſufficicntly attended to. He fails in a great 
Rroke, and makes ſo many wwrong ones, that he is kicked 
out of power, and forced to be content with profit, <vhich 
he purſues through thick and thin. An unvappy event 
gives him an ofportunity of ſhowing his ingrattude to his 
late patron, on the merit of which be riſes to higher power 
than ever, which he <viſely exerts behind the curtain, and 
leaves his tools to bear the blame. An account of the juſt 
fruits of ſo much ſucceſs concludes this hiſtory. 

OU have hitherto teen him only in private life. I 

will now give you a glimple of his political cha- 

rafter, which will convince you of a truth, tor obvious 

realons not ſufficiently attended to, which is, that the 

ruling principles of the heart influence the actions in all 

capacities; and therefore that it is in poſſible for a bad 
man to make a good miniſter, 

The power to which the confidence of his patron raiſed 
him was ſuch as might have enabled him to effect either 
much good or evil, had he known how to have uſed it to 
the heſt advantage. But his eagernets in the purtuit of 
his own views put him off his uſual guard, and ditco- 
vered his principles before it was too late to oppole them. 

The mot exalted minds are not exempted trom hu- 
man weakneiles. That of his patron was a thirſt of 
power, though without a thought of uſing it in an 
improper manner. Some late ſervices, of the [:ighett 
importance, which he had performed to the ſtate, ſug- 

elted to our hero a ſcheme tor rivetting his intereſt with 
fim ſtill ſtronger, by procuring him a power which he 
knew would centre really in himſelf. Accordingly, he 
exerted all his abilities and influence to wrelt from the 
ſovereign an eſſential part of the incommunicable power 
of the crown, and velit it in him. Such an attempt in- 
ſtantly gave the alarm to every real friend, not only of 
the government, but alſo of him in whole tavour it was 
profefled to be made; who, though they harbourul no 
fear ot him, did not dare to offer tuch an atfront to theig 
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110 THE ADVENTURES 
ſovereign, and give a wound to the political conftitution 
of their country which might be of moſt dangerous con- 
ſequence in leſs tate hands. The deſign therefore was de- 
treated ; and inſtead of ſerving his patron, only inſtilled 
doubts of him into thuſe who were not acquainted with 
the vprightneſs of his heart. Though the intereſt of his 
patron continued to ſupport him for a conſiderable time 
after this, his whole conduct was {uch a ſeries of blun- 
ders (many ot them fo grois, that it was doing violence 
to probability to impute them to ignorance) that at length 
the voice of the people was raiicd againit him, and he 
was obliged to give up all pretenſions to power, and fit 
down with an employment of great, but mere profit, 
which ail his own ſolicitations, though urged with the 
abject in portunity of a common beggar, even to ſhed- 
ing tears, and imploring compaition tor his wife and fa- 
miiy, ail he had hitherto acquired having been ſquan- 
dered, as faſt as it came, on his pleaſures, would not have 
procured tor him, had not his patron ſanguinely eipouſed 
his intereſt, even to tne injury of his own ; though on a 
diicovery of his principles and private character, now too 
notorious to be conccaled, he rejected him from his eſteem, 
and reiuicd to give any turther countenance to his am- 
bit ion. | 

From this time he applied every power of his foul to 
amats wealth, which he had too many opportunities of do- 
ing in his prelent employment, the molt miquitous of 
which he never failed to improve to ſtill greater iniquity, 
regardleis vi public reproach, and the diſtreſs of myriads, 
ſuſtering under his injuſtice, whole cries and imprecations 
aicended lwuurly to heaven againſt him. Riches give con- 
ſequence, eipecially with thole who ſacrifice every thing 
to luxury. Though he had no public power, his perſonal 
influence over individuals in a ſhort time became greater 
than ever, as he too ſoon had an opportunity of proving. 

One ot thole events, which ſhow the vanity ot all hu- 
man deigns, however wilely conduèted, ar.d glorious in 
their end, threw the government into other n nds. New 
men always adopt new meatures, it only from an affec- 
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tation of appearing wiſer than their predeceſſors. In this 
change his late patron loſt all influence, except that which 
virtue eſtabliſhes in the hearts ot the virtuous. This was 
an opportunity for ſhaking off the weight of obligation 
not to be miſled by one of our hero's turn. He not only 
deſerted him directly in the baſeſt manner, but alto, to 
ingratiate himlelt with the preſent powers, fathered upon 
him the fictions of his own brain, under the appearance 
of betraying his ſecrets, and made a merit of aggravating 
his ingratiftude and perfidy by open intfuits, in hope of 
provoking hiin to fome unguarded act or ex preſſion of re- 
lentment, which might give advantage againſt him, by 
the common tick of apply ing to the matter what is meant 
to the ſervant. But tor once ail his art failed. Confident 
in conſcious innocence and meri-, he diilained to give 
weight to ſuch baile raachinations by taking notice of 
them; and receiving this ingratitude as a puniſhment tor 
having placed his eſteem fo unworthily, looked down up- 
on him with indignant contempt, nor was ever hear to 


- honour his name with utterance. Such a proof of his ſin- 


cerity gained our hero the confidence of his new friends, 
to whole totter ing power ais perionat interelt was tound 
a neceſſary ſupport. But he lent not that iupport but on 
his own terms. Covled by experience, he had learned 
that the name of power is always purſued by envy and 
ambition. He, therefore, witely grat.fied the vanity of 
others with the dangerous ſhadow, wiule he reſerved the 
ſubſtance to himſeli, dictating in ſafety, becaule in ſecret, 
all the mealures, tor any miſtake in which they were an- 
twerable. 

In this ſituation you ſee him now. But ſuch a ſeries of 
ſucceſs has been tar from procuring him the happineſs 
3 in the puriuit. Recollection of the means im- 

itters the end. The ingratitude and perfidy of one, whom 
he had placed his whole confidence in, and bound to him 
by the higheſt obligations, uphraid him continually with 
his own baſenels to his patron, and make him atraid to 
place truſt in any other; fo that he lives ina ſtate ot con- 
ſtant ſuſpicion and dread of all mankind, deſtitute of that 
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112 THE ADVENTURES 
friendly confidence which is the cement of ſociety, the 
comfort and ſupport of life. 

Nor 1s this the only wound that rankles in his breaſt, 
The unhappy victim of his avarice, murdered under the 
formalities of law, is never abſent from his thoughts a 
moment. Conjured up by conſcience, his ſpectre haunts 
his dreams. He ſees him in the dark. He hears him in 
the deepeſt ſilence. Nor can the loud laugh of mirth and 
riot drown his louder voice in the midſt of company. 
Hence that gloom which you ſee hang upon his brow ; 
that conſciouſneſs of guilt, which gives a caſt of horror 
to his very ſmiles, Conſider now, the ſtory of this man; 
2nd own with reverence and awe, that vice never wants 
an avenger ; that wickedneſs is its own puniſhment. Who 
would not rather be the apparent wretch, that wanders 
homeleſs through the world, fed by the cold hand of com- 
won charity, than he, with all his honours, power, and 
wealth! The characters of the reſt, except him who had 
heen my maſter's competitor for admiſſion into the ſu- 
perior order of the ſociety, are not diſtinguiſhed by any 
thing to make them worth diſplaying! I ſhall, therefore, 
leave them in the obſcurity they deierve; as I ſhall re- 
ſerve his for another place, where {ome new occurrences 
will ſhow it in a ſtronger light. 

CHAP. XXXI. 

Chryſal leaves the convent, His maſter proceeds in 
charadier. He prattiſes a new manner of courtſhip ; and 
fignaliſes his talents for intrigue, by debauching the 
daughter ef his friend. Her diflreſs, when 100 late, gives 
him ſome flight qualms of conſcience ; but he ſoon recovers, 
and goes on in his enterpriſe. 

T was my tortune to leave this place, in the poſſeſſion 

of the ſame perſon who had brought me to it. Ihe 
moment the mceting broke up, he flew to reduce into 
practice ſome part of the theory which had been ſo well diſ- 
cuſſed among them. A perſon of diſtinguiſhed learning 
and virtue, who had taken great pains, though to little 
purpoſe, with ſome part of the education of his youth, 
had obier ved of late, that he ſe emed to pay him N 
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lar reſpect, and was more frequent than uſual in his viſits 
at his houte, where he behaved with a moral decency, 
very different from his general character. The good man 
ſaw this with real picature, and attributing it to the in- 
Auence of his own converſation, as vanity will find its 
way into the belt hearts, gave him all the encuuragement 
he could to come, in hopes of working a thorough retor= 
mation in him. But he was deceived in that hope; and 
found, when too late, that he had cheriſhed a viper in his 
boſom, to iting his heart. Eulebius (that was this per- 
ſon's name) had an only daughter, on whole education 
he had exerted the tendereſt care. She was now in that 
dangerous tune of lite, when ripened youth has given all 
the palſions their tull force, and rea{on not yet acquired 
ſtrength to rule them. This danger, though, ſcemed leſs 
threatening to her than it is to moſt of the tex, nature 
which had been moſt liberal to her mind, having denied 
thoſe charms ot face which too often prove a ſnare to the 
potidor ; and the precepts ot her father trained her in 
tuch principles of witdom and virtue, as ſcemed a futhcient 
guard, 

Such circumſtances, excluſive of the obligat ions of ho- 
nour not to infringe the laws ot hotpitalitiy (I add not 
virtue, for that has long loſt all obligation in matters of 
this kind) would have prevented any other man from 
thinking of attempting her; but the pleaſure of ſeducing 
innocence ſupplied every deictt of beauty; and the dilli- 
culty of ſuch a conquelit doubled his ardour in the pur- 
tuit ; as the triumph would eſtabliſh the tame of his gal- 
lantry, which had never yet aſpired beyond a ſervant 
wench ; beſide, that the age and proteihon of her father 
tecured him from the danger of perional reſentment. En- 
couraged by all theſe equally powertul motives, the mo- 
ment he tfaw her, he marked her out tor the proof of his 
talents for intrigue; how to begin his attack though, fo 
as to ejude her tather's vigilance, without alarming her 
virtue, was the queſtion. Bu- he was not long at a lots, 
Diſficulties, which appear unturmountable to wiſdom, 
are ezlily conquered by cunning (aud with this he was 
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plentifully ſtored) becauſe it will make uſe of meang, 
which the other holds in abhorrence. In purtuance, there- 
fore, of a plan which he ſoon formed, he cultivated the 
acquaintance of Euſebius with the greateſt aſſiduity, and, 
in all his viſits to his houſe, turned his converſation en- 
tircly upon points of ſpeculative knowledge, in which he 
proteſſed the moſt earneſt deſire of information. Euſebius 
took the bait. As theſe were the uſual topics of dil- 
courſe between him and his danghter, he was pleaſed at 
her being preſent whenever my maſter was with him, both 
tor her intorination, and to give her an opportunity of 
diſplaying the advantages ſhe had received from his care; 
for which purpoſe, he often led her and my maſter into 
arguments, to which he liſtened with the higheſt delight, 
as ſhe always had the better in them. Nor was ſhe lets 
pleaſed on ſuch occaſions than her father. The modeſt de- 
terence which my maſter conſtantly paid to her judgment 
was ſo flattering to her conſciouſneſs of ſuperiority, that ſhe 
toon became fond of his company; at the ſame time, that 
the arttulneſs of his addreſs to her, for he never ſhowed 
any other notice of her ſex, than by a moſt guarded deli- 
cacy in his expreſſions, deceived the watchful care of Eu- 
lebius to effectually, that he never ſcrupled to leave his 
two pupils (as he fondly affected to call them) alone to- 
gether, when any buſineſs demanded his attendance elſe- 
where. As this was what my maſter had all along aimed 
at, it may he ſuppoled he did not neglect to improve op- 
portunities ſo favourable to his wiſhes, He always turned 
his convertation directly to ſuch ſubjeꝭs as were moit 
likely to inflame the paſſions, on the gratification of which 
he expatiated with a particular warmth and luxuriancy 
of imagination, but in terms ſo well wrapped up, as to 
conce2l the poiſon they conveyed, The effect toon an- 
{wered his deſign. Subjects, propoſed merely as points of 
ſpeculation, gave her no alarm. And when ſuch thoughts 
are once ſuggeſted, nature will lead them to herown ends, 
Her pathons had been ſmothered, not extinguiſhed ; and 
were the readier to take fire, for ſuch reſtraint. She heard 
aim, theretore, with plcaſure, and {lid in{nhibly into dan- 
gels 
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ger, the direct mention of which would have kk IA 
with horror. 

Matters were in this critical ſituation, when he return- 
ed trom the {ocicty. The moment he alighted, he flew to 
the houſe of Eulebius, who unhappily was not at home. 
The converſation ſoon fell into its late courſe. There are 
ſome moments in which nature will hear down all op- 
polition. Though the had indulged hericlt in talking on 
ſuch ſubjects, ſhe meant nothing more. But he was too 
weil verſed in the practice to let her {top at the theory; 
and one unguarded minute murdered the peace of her 
tuture life, and blaſted the fruits of all her tather's care. 
It is impoſſible to deicribe what ſlie felt, when paſſion 
gave place to reaſon, and ſhe became ſenſihle of what had 
paſſed. Even he, hacknied as he was in the ways of wick- 
edneſs, could not ſtand it. He left her precipitately, and 
for the firſt time felt ſomething like remorle. But theſe 
qualms laſted not long. His deſires were rather railed 
than ſatisfied; befides that, to have topped here, without 
making his ſuccels public, would have diſappointed per- 
ny the principal plcaſure he had in view. He relolved, 

1-retore, to ſeduce her from her tather's houſe, that all 
= world might be witneſſes of his tri pn. For this 
purpoſe he went to her the next morning, at a time when 
he knew Euſebius was uſually engaged ahr. On en- 
guiring for her, he was anſwered that ſhe was not well; 
and was turning about to go away, u hen her mad, who, 
trom her own experience had ſuſpected ſomething of the 
cuuſe of her mittre!s's illneſs, officioully ran to him, and 
told him ſne was in her dreſſing-room. 

CHAP. XXXII. 

er Chryſal”s maſter makes bis triumph pub- 
lic, by feducing his nexw miſtreſs away from ber father"s 
houſe. The manner in which be impoſed upon them both 
t effe this ; with the confolation he gave her for ſome ua 
tural conſequences of his gallantry. "hs triumph is com- 
1 7 by her going upon the toꝛuꝶ, and her father's s break - 
in; his beart. Chryſal changes his ſer vice. Fils 
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IS intimacy in the, family giving him a title to viſit 
her there, he went directly up, where he found her 
in a condition that once more ſhook his reſolution, and 
made him almoſt ſorry for what he had done, She ſat 
the image of deſpair! fleep had never cloſed her eyes 
ſhe had not changed the ditordered dreſs of the day be- 
fore; and her tacc was fo ſwollen with inceſſant weep- 
ing, that he could hardly believe it was ſhe. Her maid 
withdrawing convemently, as ſoon as he entered, he 
threw himſelf at her feet in all the trick of woe, and im- 
loring her pardon, lamented what had paſſed (tor which 
* imprecated heaven's vengeance on his own head) in 
ſuch pathonate terms, as, amid all her grief, alarmed her 
tear of his being overneard, tor hitherto the ſecret was 

their own. 

The firit hint of this cured him of his penitence, and 
ſuggeſted to him how to proceed, He perſiſted in all the 
extravagance of grief; and acted his part ſo well, that, 
forgetting her own diſtreſs tor a moment, the was inſen— 
ſibly led to adminiſter conſolation to him. This was 
what he wanted! he at length ſeemed to be comiorted 
by her arguments, which he gradually improved lo tar as 
to glance at her continuance of the guilty commerce, 
which he preſſed tor by the moſt rapturous protetlions of 
love, and the ſtrongeſt vows of conſtancy and truth. 

This was an attack which ſhe was ne way prepared 
for: her heart was fottened by grief; and ſhame tor what 
was paſſed precluded her arguments againſt a repetition, 
She helitated however, ſilenced, not convinced, till the 
voice of her father turned the icale, * O] ſave me from 
his fight !' exclaimed ſhe, wringing her hands. Save 
me from his fight ! Pl go to death, to any thing rather 
than meet his eye.'—* Nor ſhall you meet it,” an- 
ſwered my matter, claiping her in his arms, and Kiſſing 
away the tears that trickled down her cheek. * I'll go 
this inſtant; and take him home with me as upon bu- 
* finets, where I'll find means to detain him, while you 

pack up fome immediate neceſſaries, and prepare to mext 
* my faubjul wvalet-de-chanire, who ſhall wait with a 
6 coagh 
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coach at the end of the next ſtreet, and conduct you to 
* my country -houſe, whither I'll follow you on the wings 
© of love, and drown every diſagreeable thought in rap- 
ture. He did not give her time to antwer, but ruſhing 
out of the room, and meeting her ready maid at the door, 
took his cue from her, who told him ſhe had excuſed her 
miſtreſs's abſence from ſupper the night before, on a pre- 
tence of her being engaged in reading, as ſhe ſaid in the 
morning, that ſhe had ſat up too late, to riſe to break faſt. 

Satisfied with thele excuies, becauſe he ſuſpected no- 
thing elie, Euſebius, on hearing my maſter was above, 
was coming up to pay his compliments to him, when he 
met him at the bottom of the ſtairs. I mult give up 
© arguing with one, ſaid my maſter, ſmiling as he went 
forward into the parlour, whither he knew Eutchius would 
necellarily attend him, who fits up ſtudying all night. 
© She has turned me out on a pretence of dreſſing ; but IL 
know it 1s to go back to the book at which I caught 
her; ſo that 1 ſhall make but apoor figure in the even- 
© ing if you don't help me out. However, I'il try: 1 
© am not aſhamed to yield to her: But, come, I called 
* lo early to beg your company at my houte, where 1 
have ſomething that will pleaſe you to conſult you upon, 
* I ſhan't Keep you long, as I am obliged to go out be- 
© tore dinner. 

To this Euſebius readily aſſented; and my maſter, 
putting his hand under his arm, led him away, proud of 
juch tamiliarity with a perſon of his rank, as unſuſpect- 
ing as a victim to the altar. As ſoon as he got home, 
he gave the necellary inſtructions to his ruſty valet-de- 
chambre, and then returning to Euſebius, amuſed him 
with imaginary ſchemes of reijormation and ceconomy in 
his tamily, and improvements in his houſe, till the re- 
turn of his emiſlary let him know all was over. He then 
dilmified Eutebius with a ſmile of triumph, who went 
home, happy in his mind at the prudence and virtue os 
his converlation, the effects, as he fondly imagined, of 
kis own care and example; the laſt time his mind ever 
knew happinels. The moment he was gone, my _ 

ha ſte 
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haſted after the deluded fugitive, whom he overtook juſt 
as the alighted at his houſe, the ſervants of which were 
too well accuſtomed to ſuch things, to be ſurpriſed at the 
fight of a new face. The manner of their mecting may 
be taſily conceived. On his fide, all was joy and triumph 
on her's, guilty confuſion, ſhame, and fear. However, 
repetition, though the higheſt aggravation of a crime, is 
yet lels terrifying than tne firſt commiſſion. 

Three days he ſtaid with her, every moment of which 
was imbittered to her by reflection, and ſeemed tedious 
to him from {atiety and impatience to make his triumph 
known; and then lett her on pretence of buſineſs, with 
vows of immediate return, and, going back to London, 
repaired directly to the tavern, where he had by letter ap- 
pointed to meet all his aſſociates, to whom he related the 
whole affair in ſuch terms of exultation, as raiſed their 
envy, not ſo much at the poſſeſſion of her, as the glory of 
ſuch a triumph. 

I fee your anxiety to know the fate of the unhappy 
Euſebius, and his more unhappy daughter. Though [I 
' ſaw them no more myſelf, I had too many opportunities 
of hearing their ſtory, the ſum of which is this :—Eule- 
bius, on his return home from my maſter, tound a note 
trom his daughter, bidding him farewel for ever, and de- 
firing he wouid not take the trouble of making any in- 
quiry after her, as ſhe was unworthy of his care. The 
diſtraction evident in the ſtyle and purport of this note 
too plainly ſhowed her ruin. This was an attack his 
heart was not proof againit, He ſunk down inſtantly in 
a (woon, in which he eſcaped ſome hours of miſery be- 
tore herecovered his ſenſes. The firlt exertion of his reaſon 
was to make inquiry after his daughter, but no one could 

ive him any information, her maid who conducted her 
hk accompanied her flight. He then flew to his friend, 
my maſter, for council and aſſiſtance; for the goudneſs 
of his own heart would neither let him ſuſpect him, nor 
deſert her in the ruin into which ſhe had fallen; but he 
was told at his houſe, that a nobleman of his acquain- 
tance had called upon him, the moment he left _ and 

taken 


x 
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taken him into the country tor a few days. Every in- 
quiry he could make after his daughter was equally un- 
ſucceſsful, till my maſter's exultation made the whole at- 
fair public. This, if poſſible, gave treſh poignancy to 
his grief. He did not, however, deſert the wretched 
victim of ſuch villany, but wrote to her directly to 
return to him, and hide her ſhame. trom the world in his 
bolom ; but deſpair made her reject his offer. 

As for her, a few days, in which my malter left her 
to the comfort of her own reflections, diſcovered to her 
that his love had been injurious to her health, as well as 
to her peace of mind. What ſhe felt at this diſcovery 
may be eaſily conceived. She wrote to him in the agony 
of her ſoul, to reproach ſuch manifold baleneſs; but, in- 
ſtead of an anſwer of excuſe or eontolation, received only 
a quack «doctor's advertiſement, and a bank-note tor a 
trifling ſum, encloted in a blank cover. The (ame poſt 
brought her father's offer of forgiveneſs and reception.— 
The contraſt was more than ſhe could bear. Sne hurried 
back to town, where deſpair prompting her to revenge her 
folly on herlelt by ſtill deeper ruin, ſhe plunged into all 
the horrors of a lite of common proititut ion. 

This filled the meaſure at her tather's woe, He had 
no redrels to expect in this world; and, therefore, reſign- 
ing the puniſhment of his wrongs to the great avenger, 
indulged his grief in filence, till in a few months it 
brought his grey hairs to the grave. 

I here quitted his ſervice, and atter an extenſive circu- 
lation, became the property of a pawn-broker, from 
witence I got into the poſſeſſion of a beau. 

CHAP.. XXXIII. 
Hiſtory of a Beau, with a journal of his manner of. life 


fer cue day. Chryſal changes his ſervice, in a common 


way, for that of a lady of faſhion. 

I was now become the property of A beau, who was one 
of thoſe cyphers in nature, h ſeemed born only to 

make up the number of mankind. The poor pittauce, 

which pride of tamily tpares trom the eldcit ton to tave 

the relt from ſtarving, had been juſt enough to puichale 

him 
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him a commiſſion in the guards, in which he ſignalized 
his prowels on the parade, and talked as big, and looked 
as bluff as the beſt, while his campaigns were confined to 
St. James's Park, but the proſpect ot a war changed his 
note. The irregularities and licentiouſneis of a milita- 
ry life now ſhocked his delicacy, and he exchanged for 
half. pay; and, retaining only the convenient title of cap- 
tain, retoived to puſh his fortune in the gentler way of ma- 
trimony. For this purpole, he directly commenced beau, 
as the fair ſex is ſooneſt caught by the eye, and, when 
that is pleaſed, ſeldom inquire farther. Accordingly, he 
now ſtudied nothing but taſhions, as all his care was to 
procure cloathes to keep up to them, which the narrow- 
neſs of his circumſtances made ſo difficult for him to do, 
that his belly mourned many a time tor the finery ot his 
back, Nor was that his only difficulty. The very ex- 
pence of going into company to diſplay that finery was 
often as diſtreſſing to him as to procure it. 
It was on an occaſion of this kind, that I came into his 
oſſeſſion. His ſhowy appearance, together with his be- 
ing one whom every body knew, making him a ccnveni- 
ent taggot to fill up thoſe muſters, the only end of which 
is to ſhow the conlequence of the commanding officer, by 
the numbers ſhe can crowd together, there was hardly a 
genteel rout in town to which he was not invited. Such 
a diſtinction was the height of his ambition; accordingly, 
having received a card to ſummon him to one the next 
evening, he was not able to reſiſt the temptation of ſo la- 
vourable an opportunity of ſhowing himſelf to the ladies, 
though his finances were ſo low, that he had no other 
way to defray the expence of his chair, but by applying 
to a pawnbroker, where diſtreſs is preyed upon by 
profeſſion, and really aggravated under the decezttul ap- 
pearance of momentary relief—an expedient, indeed, to 
which he was well accuſtomed. As toon as it was dark, 
therefore, he came wrapped up in a horieman's coat, and 
pulling a laced waiſtcoat out of his boſom, mortgaged it 
tor three guineas, one of which I was. When this 


weighty tranſaction was concluded, he returned _— 
and, 


ſupper, when a welch-rabbit and three-penny- worth of 
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and, changing his drels, repaired to a coffee houſe at the 
court end of the town, where he talked over the news of 
the day, with all the ſignificant airs and importance of 
one in the ſecret, confirming every word he ſaid with 
the authority of his couſin, this lord, or his friend, that 
duke, till he careletsly out- ſtayed all his engagements for 


punch made him amends for the want of a dinner, and 
he went home ſatisfied, Well as I was by this time ac- 
Guainted with the inconſiſtencies of human lite, I could 
not help being ftruckwith the contradiction between the ex- 
ternal appearance and domeſtic ceconomy of my new malter, 
The former was in all the elegance of taſte and affluence, 
while the latter was regulated by the ſtricteſt parſimony 
that nature could ſupport. He lodged in a houie, which 
opened into a genteel ſtieet, and had a back door into a 
blind alley, that ſerved him whenever he choſe to go out 
or come in zncog. Here, one room up three-pair of ſtairs 
(but the name of the ſtreet over-balanced that, and every 
dt her inconvenience) ſerved him for every purpoſe of lite, 
in moſt ot which he miniſtered to himſelt, undiſturbed by 
the company of any one, but his hair-dreſſer, laundreſs, 
and tailor, at their appointed times. To all others he 
was conſtanly denied by the people of the houſe, who re- 
ceived all meſſages for him, and returned proper antwers. 
But the manner of his life will be beſt deicrtbed by the 
hiſtory of the one day I was in his poſſeſſion, the buſineſs 
of every day being invariably the tame, 

As he had fat up late, it was near noon when he aroſe, 
by which genteel indulgence he ſaved coals, for his fire 
was never lighted till atter he was up. He then ſallied 
out to breaktaſt ina tarniſhed laced trock, and his thick- 
ſoled ſhoes, read the papers in the coſtee- houſe (too ſoon 
after breakfaſt to take any thing) and then walked a turn 
in the Park, till it was time to dreſs for dinner, when he 
went home, and finding his ſtomach out of order from his 
laſt night's debauch, and his late breakfaſting, he tent the 
maid of the houte tor a baſon of pea- ſoup from the cook's 
thop to ſettle it, by the time he had taken which, it was 

VOL. III. L too 
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too late for him to think of going any where to dine, 
though he had ſeveral appointments with people of the 
firſt taſhion. When this frugal meal was over, he ſet 
about the real buſineſs of the day. He took out and 
bruſhed his beſt cloaths, ſet his ſhirt to the fire to air, 
put on his ſtockings and ſhoes, and then fitting down to 
his toilet, on which his waſhes, paints, tooth- powders, 
and lip ſalves were all rw in order, had juſt finiſhed 
his face, when his hair- dreſſer came, one hour under whoſe 
hands completed him a firſt rate beau. 

When he had contemplated himſelf for ſome time with 
pride of heart, and practiſed his looks and geſtures at the 
glaſs, a chair was called, which carried hun to a ſcene of 
equal magnificence and confuſion. From the brilliant ap- 
pearance of the company, and the caſe, and ſclt compla- 
cency in all their looks, it ſhould have ſermed that there 
was not one poor or unhappy perſon among them. But 
the caſe of my maſter had convinced me what little faith 
is to be given to appearances, as I allo found, upon a 
nearer view, that many of the gayeſt there were in no 
better a condition than he. Having reconnoitred one 
another ſufficiently to lay in a fund for remarks, and ban- 


died about the common cant of compliments, the com- 


pany ſat down to cards, when the looks of many of them 
toon underwent a change. For prudential reaſons my 
maſter always declined engaging in parties of this nature, 
but this night all his addrefies could not excuſe him. A 
lady, whom he bad dreſſed at for a conſiderable time, 
happeving to come late, unluckily wanted one, and ſeeing 


him idle would take no apology. He complied, there- 


tore, with the beſt grace he could, and invoking fortune 
with more fervency than he had ever prayed to heaven, 


cut in; when chancing to fall againſt her, her ſuperior 


luck, or ſkill, aidetl not a little by his anxiety, ſoop ſtrip- 
ped him of every ſhilling in his pocket, and fent him 
home in a penſive mocd, to ſtudy wways and means for 
raiſing another tupply ; and on this occahon I followed 
the {miles of foi tune, and entered into the ſervice of the 
winner. CHAP, 
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too late for him to think of going any where to dine, 
though he had ſeveral appointments with people of the 
firſt taſhion. When this trugal meal was over, he ſet 
about the rea] bufineſs of the day. He took out and 
bruſhed his beſt cloaths, ſet his ſhirt to the fire to air, 
put on his ſtockings and ſhoes, and then fitting down to 
his toilet, on which his waſhes, paints, tooth- powders, 
and lip ſalves were all placed in order, had juſt finiſhed 
his face, when his hair-drefler came, one hour under whole 
hands completed him a firſt rate beau. 

When he had contemplated himſelt tor ſome time with 
pride of heart, and practiſed his looks and geſtures at the 
glaſs, a chair was called, which carried hun to a ſcene of 
equal magnificence and contuſion. From the brilliant ap- 
pearance of the company, and the eale, and gelt compla- 
cency in all their looks, it ſhould have ſeemed that there 
was not one poor or unhappy perſon among them. But 
the caſe of my maſter had convinced me what little faith 
is to be given to appearances, as I allo found, upon a 
nearer view, that many of the gayeſt there were in no 
better a condition than he. Having reconnoitred one 
another ſufficicutly to lay in a fund for remarks, and ban- 
died about the common cant of compliments, the com- 
pany ſat down to cards, when the looks of many of them 
toon underwent a change. For prudential reaſons my 
maſter always declined engaging in parties of this nature, 
but this night all his addreſies could not excuſe him. A 
lady, whom he bad dreſſed at for a conſiderable time, 
happeping to come late, unluckily wanted one, and feemg 
him idle would take no apology. He complied, there- 
tore, with the beſt grace he could, and mvoking fortune 
with more tervency than he had ever prayed to heaven, 
cut in; when chancing to fall agaraſt her, her ſuperior 
luck, or ſkill, aideu not a little by his anxiety, ſoop ſtrip- 
ped him ot every ſhilling in his pocket, and ſent him 
home in a penſive mocd, to ſtudy evays and means tor 
raiſing another tupply ; and. on this occaton I followed 
the imiles of torture, and entered into the lervice of the 
„inner. CHAP, 
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The poor Beau at his toilet deenra ting 
previous to his vilit at a route. 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 

Hiſtory of Chry ſal's new miſtreſs. She is brought into 
diſtreſs by ber beauty, from which a lucky iuterdieau re- 
lie ves her. The danger of arguing in favour of inclina- 
tian againſt reaſon. Her friend puts her to ſchool, ta learn 
manners, and afterwards marries her. His family ſhow 
impotent reſentment, at which he is ſo enraged, that he 
makes his will, by which be leaves her bis whole fortune; 
and then dies. tin uncommon inſtance of the good-nature of 
the world. 

HOUGH my late maſter had put the belt face he 
could upon the matter, and excuſed his breaking 
up the party at the end of the firſt rubbær, on a pretence 
of being taken ſuddenly fick, my miſtreis ſaw through 
him. Sick indeed!” faid the, laughing, ha! ha! hal 
poor captain! I do not doubt but you are, and that at 
© heart! I ſaw it coming upon you, ever fince the firſt 
deal, when I held four by honours! but I don't wonder 
at it. A full rubber was too much. T wo guincas and 
© a half are no trifle to ſome people !'-— 

Two or three other viſits which ſhe had to pay that 
evening prevented her making a new party, ſhe only 
ſtayed to tell the ſtory of the captain's ficknels to every 
one the knew in the room, who all joined in the laugh 
againft him. I ſee you are ſhocked at ſuch an inſtance of 
inſenſibility; but, if you will reflect a moment, you will 
find you have no reaſon, Though poverty is attended 
with many real evils, yet, when the worit of them are 
voluntarily encountered to gratify vanity, the pity, other- 
wiſe due to it, is juttly turned into contempt ; and the 
efforts uſed to hide it, which are always fecn through, 
treated with ridicule and inlult. 

The morning atter I came into the poſſeſſion of my 
new miſtreſs, ſhe brought to concluſion an affair of a mo 
extraordinary nature, which few women hetde herſelf 
would have had ſpirit even. to undertake, To explain it 
properly to you, it will be neceſſary to give you a ſhort 
ſketch of her tory. The gifts of nature are either à beſ- 
ling, or a curle, according to the uſe made of them. My 
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24 THE ADVENTURES 
miſtreſs was born in one of the loweſt claſſes of mans 
kind; the obſcurity of her birth, though, ſeemed to be 
made amends for, by the endowments of her perſon and 
mind, which were ſuch as raiſed univerſal adnuration, 
from their firſt infant dawn. But thele, tempting the 
licentious ſpoiler, like the beauty of a flower growing in 
the high-way, Joſt their advantage, and proved her ruin 
for want of proper care. She had ſcarce paſſed her child- 
hood, when one of thoſe female purveyors for vice, who 
go about, like their maſter, ſeeking whom they may de- 
{troy, to the dilgrace not only of their own ſex, but alſo 
of human nature, marked her out as proper for her pur- 

ole. There was no difficulty, either in getting her into 
bs power, or ſeducing her mind, The poverty of her 
parents made them glad to part with her, without further 
inquiry, to any one who promiled to take care of her, 
only to bedelivered from the expence of her ſupport, as 
it had prevented their giving her the leaft education to 
form her manners, or inſpire her mind with principles 
of virtue. Such a ſubject was exactly ſuited tor ſo vile 
an agent to work upon, She took her home; dreſied her 
up decently, and, teaching her what account to give of 
herſelf, proſtituted her, while ſhe could make any profit 
of her, and then turned her adrift upon the world, to 
live as well as ſhecould on the earnings of fin and wretch- 
edneſs. | 

I mult not attempt to deſcribe the life of a common proſ- 
titute ! it is too horrible! She had run through the loweſt 
ſcenes of it for ſome time, when fortune one night threw 
into her way one of thoſe old debilitated debauchees, 
who indulge in the ſpeculation after they are paſt the 
practice ot vice. Something in her air and manner, as 
the picked him up, ſtruck him. He took her to a tavern, 
where he was ſtill more plealed with her uncommon 
{martneis and vivacity. I am cloyed,” ſaid he, to him- 
ſelt, „with the groſs ignorance of the women of the town! 
I hate the impertinent airs of virtue, which thoſe of 
© better education give themſelves! I'll therefore unite 
« thole qualificatious, which ſcparately pleaſe me in both, 
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OF A GUINEA, 125 
© in this young creature, who can never oftend me by 
© pretences to virtue, at the ſame t.me that the excellence 
of her underſtanding will reccive, and reward me with 
the fruits of the heit education. 

There was novelty in the whim; and, therefore, he 
re ſolved to carry it into execution. He took her home 
with him, and, ſending for the moſt eminent maſters in 
every part of polite education, put her under their care, 
and incited their application by moſt liberal promiſes of 
reward. Young as ſhe was, and hackneyed in every vi- 
cious habit, ſhe had a !ufficient ſenſe of the change in her 
way of life, not to forfeit the advantage by any miſbe- 
haviour or neglect. On the contrary, ſhe applied hericlf 
ſo clelcly to every thing taught her, and ſhowed a diſpo- 
ſition ſo deſirous of improvement in every ſenſe, that her 
benefactor, proud of the diſcernment which could difco- 
ver ſuch talents under ſo great difadvantages, became 
enamoured of the effects of his own benevolence and care. 
© have at length found, would he ſay to himſelt, © what 
© I have hitherto ſought in vain—a woman that can make 
© me happy! Her wit and underſtanding will eniiven the 
© hour of heavineſs; while a falſe parade of virtue will 
© never throw a damp on plcaſantry and mirth. What, 
© though her birth is obtcure ! are we not all deſcended 
© from one common ſtock ? is the blood of a peaſant leſs 
© pure than that of a prince ?—It ſhe has taken a falſe 
© ſtep, in the weakneſs of her youth, that ſhould he charged 
© to fate, that led her into temptation before ſhe had ca- 
© {on to reſiſt it !—But all thete ſeeming ditadvantages 
© are now turned in her favour. Her experience in the 
© ways of the world will make it impoſſible to deceive 
© her again. Her conſciouſneſs of the meanneſs ot her- 
© own family will give her a proper ſenſe of the honour 
© of being admitted into mine, and fave me from the in- 
© tolerable plague of having her pedigree rung in my 
© ears every hour. Her youth and luxuriance of conttitu- 
* tion will allo ſupply to our children the defects which 
too eager a purſuit of pleaſure may have made in mine. 
© Let thoſe who are dependent on the world regard its 
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126 THE ADVENTURYES | 
£ cenſure; I am above it, and will purſue my own hap- 
« pinels, wherever it leads me.” 

There is nothing more dangerous than ſeeking for ar- 
guments in fayour of inclination againſt reaſon. Trifles, 
light as air, will be admitted as the weiglit ieſt proots of 
that which is wiſhed to be proved; and palliatives, barcly 
poliible, anſwer objections, in their nature unanſwerable. 
He had taken a liking to her! he had taken it into his 
head to ſecure the gratification of that liking, by mar- 
Tying her; and a very little arguing with himſelf in this 
manner ſoon corvinced him, not only of the expediency 
of ſuch a marriage to his happinels ; but allo of the obli- 
gation he was under of doing that juſtice to her merit, 
and his own judgment. The conſequence may be ealily 
concluded. He married her, as he profeſſed, in obedience 
to reaſon, rather than to gratify inclination, But the 
caſe was very different with the world, which, far from 
ſeeing the force of his arguments, laughed at him foy 
being taken thus in a ſnare of his own making. His on 
family, in particular, beheld her with eyes, perhaps, nog 
leſs blinded by intereſt, than his were by inclination ; 
and, depreciating the merit ſhe really had, repreſented 
his marriage as the mere effect of vicious dotage. 

Nothing is ſo ill judged as to ſhow impotent reſent- 
ment. It only provokes a return of no effect; and 
makes a wound incurable, which otherwiſe might have 
healed of itſelf. Incenſed that they ſhould preſume to 
cenſure actions which they could not control, he directly 
made his will, by which he gave away the inheritance or 
his anceſtors from his own blood, leaving his whole for- 
tune to his wite, as a teſtimony of his unaltered regard 
for her, and to ſhow his reſentment to them; ſoon after 
which he died. This was more than her moſt ſanguine 
hopes could ever have riſen to. She was in the prime of 
lite; and poſlefſed of a fortune to afford her all its plea- 
ſures. Thele advantages (and I ſhould add her beauty, 
which was in the perfection of a ripened bloom) natu- 
rally attracted a number of admirers of different kinds, 
and with as different views, who all thought themſelves 
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fure of her, from the circumſtances of her paſt lite, 
Needy adventurers (ſuch as my late maſter) paid court to 
her fortune, in the matrimonial way,; while her beauty 
attrafted the more dangerous adreſs of thoſe, who meant 
no more than pleafure. But ſhe was guarded againſt both, 
She had taſted ſomething of the {(weets of virtuous repu- 
tation, and knew the value of it too well to forfeit it en- 
tirely again by compliance with the latter; and her pride 
and experience ſet her above all the ſchemes of the for- 
mer. She lived thus for ſome time in the higheſt happi- 
nels of which ſhe had any idea, tor ſhe was a ſtranger to 
that falſe delicacy, which creates itleit imaginary uncaſi- 
neſſes, and palls the enjoyment of preſent pleaſures, She 
was admitted into good company, where her behaviour, 
if not abſolutely approved of, was ſtill received with good- 
natured allowances, as much better than might have been 
expected from the circumitances of her life; and ſhe her- 
{elf treated with tendernels, to encourage her to perſeve- 
rance in ſo uncommon an ainendment. But this happt- 
neſs was too great to Jait long undiſturbed. 

CH AP. XXXV. 

The common conſequence of over-doing things. Her buſ- 
band”s relations find out a flaw in his wlll. " The comfort 
of having good lacuyers to keep up a client”s ſpirits. For 
the advantage of haVin g two firings io Fer bow, ſhe en- 
ters into an agreement of marriage, under a heavy pe- 
nalty. The event of ber lau- ſiul ſhous the prudence of” 
this precaution. She is coft ; her lover fies off, aud. ſbe 
fues him for the penalty of his engagement. Fle begs the 
money among his friends, and then by a nice fineſſe plays her 
own game back upon ber, and flings ber off with balf.— 
Chryſal changes his ſervices 
1 L daily happens that men defeat their own intentions, 

by carrying them too far. Hurried away by his pat- 
ſions, her hutband, 1 in making his will, had exceeded the 
power velted in him by the law, and. Io, by ſtriving to 
give her more than he had a a right, really gave her much 
lets. But it was a conſiderable time before his family 
recovered ſufficiently from the aſtoniſhment and — 
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with which ſuch a ſtroke overwhelmed them, to perceive 
this, and be able to purtue proper meafures for taking 
advantage of it. The firſt notice my miſtreſs received 
of this aifair, was hy an offer they made her, to reter 
their claim to pr vate decifion, in order to avoid the ex- 
pence and trouble of a law ſuit. But, though the for- 
mer part of her lite had impreſſed her with horror at ths 
very name of the Jaw, ſhe would not liſten to ſuch a pro- 
polal, without taking froſer advice, the reſult ot which 
may be eaſily judged. 

Lawyers will never looſe a good client for want of give 
ing hopes. Her's perſuaded her fo fully of the iu tice of 
her cauſe, and gave her ſuch politive allurance of ſucceſs, 
that ſhe retolved to ſpare no expence to obtain it.— 
Though rzght and wwrong are ſo cilentially different from 
each other, they yet are ſometimes involved in ſuch in- 
tricacies, by the induſtry of thoſe whole profeſſion it js 
to diſtinguiſh between them, that it 1s dijhcult ro know 
which is which. It was ſo in this cafe, They had raiſ- 
ed {ſuch clouds, that reaſon could not fee through them 5 
and ſo every one was left to ſpeak according to clin. 
tion. While matters were in this ſituation, one of her 
admirers thought it a proper time to. puſh his fortune 
with her. His rank and expectations in lite raiſed him 
above the neceſſity of ſuch a ſcheme; but avarice will 
ſtoop to any thing; and he would gl. adly ! nave taken her, 
with all her faults, tor the ſake of cher tor _ the cer- 

tainty of her eſtabliſhing her right to which he had taken 

care io be well aſſured of by ſages learned in the law, be- 
tore he laid ſicge to her. This, however, he was far from 
avowing. He plcaded the molt diſintereſted love, and 
preſſed for a return with all t ie ardency of deſire. 

But, though ſhe could not do ſo much injuſtice to her 
charms, as to doubt their power of inſpiring ſuch a paſ- 
hon, the politively refuſed to liſten to any pi opoſals of 
marriage till her law- uit ſhould be decided, rm a ge- 
merous fear of involwing him in inconveniences, which her 
lawyers poſitively afſured her could never happen; as 
he, with equal genere/ity, founded on the like aſlurances : 
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offered to marry her while it was depending; whereas, 
the truth of the matter was with both, that he thought he 
could make a better bargain, as ſhe knew ſhe muſt a worſe, 
it it ſhould be concluded, till every thing was abſolutely 
ſettled. 

g They had played this game upon each other for ſome 

N | time, when a dithdent word dropped by one of her Jaw- 

yers, as the day of deciſion drew near, determined her 

| to change her lyſtem, and make ſure of ſomething for fear 

of the worſt. Accordingly, the next time her lover vi- 

ſited her, on his repeating his profeſſions of the violence 

of his paſſion, and offering, as a proof of its diſintereſt- 
| '«< <ednels, to enter into a mutual engagement of marriage, 
as ſoon as the ſuit ſhould he ended one way or other, un- 
| der the penalty of a large ſum of money on the refuler, 
* 
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ſhe let herſelf be overcome by ſuch an inſtance of fince- 
rity, and, taking him at his word, ſigned the engagement 
directly, The event juſtified this caution ; for, atter all 
the aſſurances of ſucceſs by which ſhe had been led on 
by her lawyers to run into every expence they could de- 
viſe, juſtice appeared ſo ſtrongly in tavour of her oppo- 
nents, that ſhe «vas caſt ; and 2 conſiderable part of the 
eſtate of her huſband ad} judged to return directly to his 
4% tamily ; and the reſt after her death, 

Though what remained to her was more than ſufficient 
| to ſupport her in the genteeleſt manner, thecouid not but 
| feel at firſt a fall from ſuch hizh hopes ; but her {pirit had 

been too well exerciſed in the beginning of her lite, to 

yield long to any thing; and ſhe had almoſt got the bet- 

ter of it, when {umeth ung tl iat piq ued her rele ntinent rouſ- 

ed her effect un! uy 7 moneg all the /2 riendls Who came on 

this occaſion 10 gratt/y the inſelence of condoling her miſ- 

fortune, the was not à little {uy priſed never to ſee the face 
| of her lover. As ſlie could not be at a loſs for the mean 
motive of ſuch bchav! our, ſhe might poſſibly have treated 
« 
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it with the contempt it deſerved, had not neceſſity urged 
her to ſhow a w umer reſentment. 
The expences of her law-fuit had involved her in debts 
(for ſhe never lowered her living, depending on the at- 
{urances 
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{urances given her of ſucce{s) which were now demanded 
with an importunity that perplexed her. This was juſt 
at the time when ſhe took notice of the deſertion ct her 
lover, The urgency of her creditors, therefore, ſuggeſt- 
ed it to her, to call upon him to fulfil his engagement o 
marriage, which his conduct convinced her he would for- 
teit the penalty rather than do, by which means the ſhould 
punis him for his raſhneſs, and extricate herſelf from he- 
dijhcvities at the ſame time; for, had the thought that he 
would fulfil it, there was nothing ſhe would not haye ſut- 
tered, fooner than link her fate ro him. 

There was {cmething in a woman's calling upon a man 
to mar: y her ſo contrary to thole notions ot Aale, on 
which the ſuperior claſs of the female lex value themſelves, 
that, perhaps, no other woman ot her rank could have 
prevailed upon herſetf to do it, But ſhe had not been 
born in, nor bred up with cxpectat ions of that rank; her 
notions, therefore, were of a coarler complexion; and, 
though the had learned the external modes of er 
the trick of compiarſance, the had been put to ſchool too 
late in lite, to change her ſentiments ſo far as to make 
her think it neceflary to tacrifice ſuch powerful motives as 
retentment and ntereſt to a delicacy that appeared to her 
mereiy fantaſtic. The moment, therefore, the thought 
occurred, ſhe applied once mere to her lawyer; and by 
his advice wrote a letter to her lover, in which ſhe di- 
rect iy claimed the periermance of his engagement. But, 
as this Was no m e than his heart told him he muſt ex- 
. (tor he wouic have done the very lame thing himſelt) 
je was prepared how to an{wer her. Accordingly „he wrote 
to her in the moſt artiul manner, accuſing him of his not 
having been to wait upon her ſince the tat: al deciũe n of her 
Jaw-iuit, on account of the pain he mult feel at tecing her, 
when he had loſt all hopes ct ever calling her his; tor, as 
her generoſity would not permit her to marry while there 
was only a poſſibility of ſuch a misfortune,he could not: tup- 

ole that her ſenſe of honvur and juſtice would now, when 

it had actually happened ; and for this realon he deſired 

that ſhe would pleale to ſend him his engagement, not 
that 
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that it was of any conſequence, as he would return hers, 
to whom he withed the higheſt happineſs in every ſcene 
and view of life, Such a retutal was juſt what ſhe want- 
ed: ſhe, therefore, mitant!y commenced a ſuit at law with 
him, to recover the penalty of his engagement, which he 
had thus forfeited to her. 

The care he had tuxen himlelf, to make the engage- 
ment as binding as poi hie, precluding every hope ot de- 
feating her claim; and his knowledge ot her temper con- 
vincing him that it would be in vain to attempt prevailing 
on her to drop it now tlic had once begun, he nad recourte 
to an expedient to exiricate him from this dithculty, of 
the lame mean kind with that which brought it upon him. 
Accordingly, though he was wall cnough able to pay the 
penalty himſelf, as he did not chooie to tulfil his engage- 
ment by marrying, he put on a poor face, and went beg- 
Eing to all his relations for then 2riitance, ple ding po- 
verty, and alledging the dugrace it would bring upon 
the whole family it be ſhould be liged to marry auch a 
woman, whom he repre.ented in the blackett colours, ex- 
aggerat ing every circumſtance of her lite. Though this 
might juitly have been retorted upon himſelt, tor ever 
thinking of her, they took pity on 1115 diſtreſs, and raiſed 
the monzy tor him, by a general contrioudion. 

Such ſucceſs encouraged him to hope for further, and 
try the force of his eloquence upon my miſtreſs. For 
this purpole, he deſired an interview, which the had with 
much reluctance conſented to give him, the next morning 
after I came into her poſſeſſion. TI had feen vice and 
folly in a variety of ſhzpes, but never did the human 
heart appear to me in to contemptible a light, as his upon 
this occalion, He began his attack with flattery, pro- 
felling the higheit retpect, and lamenting, in the moſt 
paſſionate terms, that the difficulty of his circuniſtances 
would not permit him to have the happineſs of marrying 
her, and appcaled to her generoſity and juſtice, as betore, 
tor a releale trom an engagement, that it muſt be the ruin 
of them both to fulfil. But all was in vain. She ſcarce 
deigned to make him any anſwer ; and that only — tell 
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him, that his profeſſions and arguments were equally in- 
effectual to alter a reſolution, which the baſenets of his 
behaviour alone had made her take. Not quite diſccu- 
raged, though, by ſuch a repulle, he inſtantly changed his 
methed of application. He threw himlielt at her feet, i im- 
plored her compaſſion on his poverty, and offered, as the 
utmolt it would admit him to do, to pay her down half 
the penalty directly, concluding with laying, that, if ſhe 
refuſed to accept of that, he nad no other reſource, but 
even to fulfil his engagement and mart y her. 

This was fghting > the devil at his own we eapons. The 
mention of marriage was a ſtroke ſhe was not prepared 
tor, Startled at the thought, theretore, as ſhe knew not 
what deſpair might drive him to, ſhe agreed to his pro- 
potal, and ſo they divided the money between them (for 
he prudently pocketed the other halt himleli, as he could 
not think ot offering ſuch an aftront to his friends as to 
return any part of their bounty) and were equal gainers 
by a bargain, in which each out-witted the other. 

Though what my miſtreſs got tell ſhort of her expec- 
tation, it anſwered the double end of gratifying her re- 
ſentment, and paying her debts, on the latter of which 
occaſions I left her ſervice, 

CHAP. XXXVI. 
Chryſal makes foye out-of-tLe-way remarks 3 znatrimony. 
De ſcription and Hiſtory of his new maſler. Coryſal Vindt= 
cates his uſing a common expreſſion. His zn ajter”s firſt riſe 


rom a beggar io a foot-bay. He gains his maſter"s javour, 


of which he makes the uſe natural to be expected from his 
firſt education, Some account of a relation of his principas”s. 
The danger of giviug adwice. Chryſal”s maſter mnſinuates 
himfelf inio the colonel's liking, and undermines his principal 
z1 Hg . ard. 

Have oblerved, in the courſe of this account of my laſt 

miſtreſs that you have been ſhocked at thg thought of 
a man's marrying a woman in her circumſtances, To you, 
who view lite only by the light of reaſon, 1t muſt certainly 
appear moſt unaccountable ; but better: acquaintance with 
the ways of the world would xcconcile you to that, and 
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OF A GUINEA, 133 
many other things equally grots and ſhocking in ſpecula- 
tion. Marriage is a mutual truſt of honour. A man's 
marrying a woman, therefore, who has loft her honour, 
is truſting his whole fortune to a bankrupt, who has no 
ſecurity to give tor that truſt; a fool-hardinels that mult 
proceed either from a conſciouſnels of having himſelf no 
honour to lole, a total diſiegard to the lots, or an atiec- 
tation of acting on difterent priifciples from the reſt of 
mankind, as a proot of being above their prejudices, 
Where her honour indeed has been lott to himlelt, juſtice 
makes it a duty upon him to repair her loſs by marriage; 
but then that very marriage is a puniſhment tor his crime, 
as it mult want the eſlential happinets of confidence; for 
he will be always ready to ſuſpect, that the diſpoſition 
which betrayed her into error with him may have the 
ſame effect with others. Nor is this ſuipicion unnatural, 
I fee you would argue from the habitual, avowed incon- 
tinence of man, that this truſt of honour is not equal, 
and therefore cannot be obliging. But this is judging 
without duly conſidering the iubject, Chaſtity is, in its 
nature, a virtue equally the duty of both ſexes to obterve, 
and, with regard to ſociety in general, the violation of it 
is equally criminal in both; but, in thoſe nearer connec- 
tions of life, the intereſt of which is the more immediate 
object of human attention, the conlequences of that vio- 
lat ion in woman are attended with ſo much greater incon- 
veniences than in man, that, in reſpect to them, the crime 
is obviouſly leſs pardonahle in her than in him; and, for 
this reaſon, this virtue of chaſtity is made, in a peculiar 
manner, the honour of woman; while the honour of man 
is placed in other virtues, from which ſhe receives as much 
advantage, as he does from her chaſtity; and, therefore, 
the truſt of honour is mutual and equal.—[n diſtinguiſh- 
ing thus between honour and virtue, I ſpeak according 
to the notions of mankind; in their own nature, there is 
no diſtinction between them. 

There was ſomething in the whole appearance of the 
perion to whom my miitreſs paid me away, that made me 
expect to ſee a character of a caſt which I had not yet 
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34 THE ADVENTURES 
met with among mankind, His looks were fly, methodi- 
cal, and plodding. Practice had fixed upon his paſhye 
face the hollow varniſh of a {ervile {mile ; and an over- act- 
ed atfectation of polite bchaviour made his natural awk- 
wardneſs truely ridiculous. But under all this, I could 
fee a depth of deſign, and latitude of principle, equal to 
any great attempt, the ſucceſs of which ſhould in the 
opinion of the world determine the quality of that great- 
neſs, whether villainy or virtue. That knowledge of his 
life which is neceſſary to explain his character, and ac- 
count for the principles upon which he acted conſiſtently 
his manifold part, will be comprited in a few words, 
Sprung from the dregs of the people, and turned looſe 
upon the worid to ſhitt for himlelt, as toon as he was able 
to crawl, he took his ſtand about the houle ot a perſon in 
buſineſs, where he hardly earned a morlel ot broken vie- 
tuals, by running of errands, cleaning thoes, and ſuch of- 
fices as are performed by thoſe ſervants of ſervants. 

I tee you wonder at my ſaying he was ſprung from the 
dregs of the pcople, as if difference of rank could make 
any alteration in the eflential equality of human nature; 
but without entering into a diicuſſion of undetermined 
points, on both fides of which much has been ſaid with 
equal ſtiength of reaſon, the beſt obſervation of the power 
ot early example, to impreſs thoſe principles which are to 
gorern the future lite, will ſuſfticiently juitify my uſing the 
expretion here. The patience with which he was obliged 
to bear the cuffs and kicks of thoſe worſt of tyrants, who 
always wantonly revenge tenfold upon their wretched un- 
derlings whatever they [after themſelves, taught ham that 
hypocriſy, and abject ſubmiſſion to every thing that might 
any way terve his convenience, which atterwards proved 
the ground work of his fortune; as the example of his 
parents, who got their living by retailing to the poor the 
meaneſt neceſſariss ot lite, initiated him io early into every 
{pecics of low traud and chicane, that they became ahio- : 
Jutely natural to him, and invariably ruled the conduct 
ot his lite. 

He had been lome time in this hopeful courſe of educa« 
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OF A GUINEA, 139 
tion, when an accident opened him an opportunity of 
ſhowing what a progreſs he had made in it. A brother 
of the perſon, about whole houſe he picked up the ſcraps 
that kept him alive, happening to tce one of the ſervants 
beating him unmercitully, intertered {rom mere humanity g 
and ſaved him. The marks he hore of his beating raiſed 
a curioſity to know how he had deſerved it; when he gave 
ſo ſeemingly innocent and pitiable an account of himtelt, 
and attributed the ſervant's cruclty o arttully to his hav- 
ing refuſed to do ſomething tor him, which was i; nproper 
tor him to do, that the young gentleman believed him, 
and taking compaſſion on his diſtrels, admitted him into 
the family, to wait upon himſelt, by which he was de- 
livered trom his dependance on the other fervants, and 

rotected from their future infuits. The humility with 
which he behaved himtelf, in this firſt ſtep oi his 4 yance- 
ment, his aſhduny and ſceming attachment to his maſter 
ſoon won his good opinion ſo tar, that he diipenied with 
his attendance, and icnt him to tchoci, where ke appliod 
himielf ſo cloſely, and made ſuch a proficienc: ' flat his 
maſter took him into his own bufinels, in which is 40 
briety, diligence, and obedient temper gained his gonfi— 
dence lo entirely, that, as ſoon 1s ever. he thought him 
capable, he admitted him into fellowſhip with lümſe it 
and abſolutely reſigned the management ot his whole huſi- 
nels to him. It may naturally be juppolec, that he did 
not neglect to improve ſuch an opportunity of practiſing 
the lellons he had learned in his youth, He HKcreted the 
rofits of all the buſincts, which his principal was not in- 
diſpenſibly obliged to be pertonally engaged in; he ſup- 
lanted him with ſuch as he could of his cuſtomers ; ; he 
cheated ot conſiderable tums ot mon y iuch others, as long 
experience ot his (the principal's) honclty had put off 
their guard with him; and took every occation of infinu- 
ating to the world, under the moiſt eftectual diſguiſe of 
friendly concern and complaint, his negligence and inc2- 
pacity ; at the fame time, that he proteiled to himlelt the 
molt implicit reſpect and obedience, and teemed ambitious 


et ſhowing his gratitude and attachment, by performing 
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136 | THE ADVENTURES 
the tame ſervile offices which had been his firſt occupa- 
tion about him. 

But all this was trifling in compariſon with the ſtroke 
he made againſt him, in his own family. There was a 
near relation ot his pr incipal s, who was indebted to his 
friendly aſſiſtance for the firſt ſtep of his rite to the rank of 
colonel in the army. Nature bad been laviſh to him in 
the endowments of mind and body; but pride marred 
the bleſſing, and turned them all to his ditadvantage. 
Confidence in the external graces of his perſon made him 
neglect the improvement of his underſtanding, while an 
affection of ſingularity, which is always aſſumed as a 
maſk to hide real ignorance, made him tet his own opi- 
nion in oppoſition to the eitabliſhed judgment of man- 
kind. As the conduct of ſuch a man muſt neceſſarily 
be irregular, his relation and friend, my maſter's princi— 
pal, exerted the authority of thote characters, and fre- 
quently reproved him in the ſincerity and well- meaning 
of his heart, IT'he notion that this liberty, which when 
property taken is the higheſt proof of regard, was 1llum- 
ed on the ſcore of o vligation, gave offence to the captious 
haughtine's of the colonel's temper, and citranged an 
eſteem, v hich it ought to have confirmed, 

his was an opportunity tor my matter to diſplay his 
talents. He ſtudied the temper of the colonel, and paid 
court to his caprices. He cringed to his haughtineſs, bore 
his inſults, and miniſtered to his vices, with an implicit 
ſubmiſſion to his ſuperior ſenſe and judgment, which he 
received as the only ſtandard of right and wrong. 
The contraſt between his complailance, and the ſupe- 


Tiority which the colonel thought his relation aſſumed by 


giving him advice, infſentiviy transterred tu my maſter that 
regard which his princip: al loit. As this was what he 
had all along aimed at, he omitted nothing to widen the 
breach, by inſinuat ions ſo arttully conveyed as to aggra- 
vate the offence taken by the colonel, and yet if repeated 
would bear a ſenſe directly oppolite, and cem to ſpring 
entirely from friendly concern, ſhould a reconciliation 
between them bring his practices to light. But an event 
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his own family, particularly my maiter's principal, who, 
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that he could not ſcheme for, removed every ſuch appre- 
henſion, and rivited his influence beyond his molt jan— 
guine hopes. 

CHAP. XXXVII- 
Further accounts of the Colonel. Chryſals maſter, in cen- 
junction with the family ajjociate proper for the purpoſe, 
completes his ſcheme of altznating the cowonel's regard from 
bis family, of which he gives a fro of a moſt extracrding- 
7 nature. A remarkable mjtance of Cu, meta- 
ents for a particular hind of wit, with a ſirihing account 
of the <vorthy manner in which be aud his fomily ayaciate 
acquitted themſelves of the truſt repojed in them by the cclu- 
uel, 
1 of the beauty of his perſon, the colonel prided 
himſelt in an opinion, that there was no woman 
whoſe virtue could reſiſt his addreſſes. This felf-conceity, 
which the frailty of the lower clats of temales had firlt 
given riſe to, was confirmed by his fucceis with one, 
whole fortune and education ſhould have fecured her 
The glory of tiuch a conquelt latis- 
fied his vanity ; and the pleature of having her on his own 
terms ſo endeared her to him, that he thought not of any 
other, One thing only gave him concern about her; 
which was, in whoſe care he ſhould leave her, when the 
bulineſs of the campaign called him into the field. But 
in this he was not long at a lols. The humble, implicit 
attachment of my matter, pointed him out as the perton, 
in every reſpect, moſt proper for ſuch a truſt. Jo him, 
therefore, he comm tted her at his departure, hugging 
himlelf in the happineſs of having luch a miftrels, and 
luch a friend. | 
The nature of this truſt neceſſarily brought on an mti- 
macy betweeen my *matter and his charge. Intimacies 
between the ſexes are dangerous in any circumſtances: 
but in their's, where ſhe could not even make pretence 
to that virtue which could be her only guard, the conle- 
quence is obvious, From this time, they joined their in- 
tereſts, and laid their heads together to eſtrange him from 
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in caſe of death, had the firſt claim, rom law and nature, 
to his fortune. In carrying on this jcheme, they played 
into each others hands with ſuch addreis at his return, that, 
when he was going to the next campaign, he made a will, 
by which he gave, not only his own large acquiſitions, 
but alſo the inheritance of his anceſtors, between them, 
in ſuch a manner as plainly ſhowed a wrong mind, and 
ſupported his bequeſt with ſuch reatons, as were an in- 
ſult to the laws and religion of his country; at the fame 
time, that they perpetuated the intamy of thole, to whom 
1701 it was made, by arguing expreſsly in favour of the vices 
| which had gained them this mark of his regard; and this 
1161 will, the ſubſtance of which ſatisfied them for the cir— 
114 cumſtances, he left in the hands of my maſter. 
[ot In this fituation matters ſtood between the three, when 

j I came into his poſſeſſion. When he had finiſhed the 
| drudgery of the day, he went as uſually to ſpend 


| his evening agreeably with his charge. There was 
one ſpecics of what is called cui, upon his expert- 
11 neſs in which my maſter valued himſelf not a little. This 
was telling a fictitious ſtory with ſo grave a face, and cor- 
roborating it with ſuch plauſible circumſtances as to raiſe 
i the hezrer's anxiety, and then to laugh at the eaſy faith 
4 that could be fo taken in. Low as the merit of tuch wit 
ji was, at the beſt, in him it had none at all. His fictions 
| were no better than down right lies, deſtitute of imagi- 
il nation or humour, and corroborated with nothing but 
new-coined oaths, and 7mprecations, fit to afford entertain- 
1 ment only to the damned. With an eflay of this kind 
he refolved to entertain his miſtreſs this evening. Ex- 
erting, theretore, all his command of countenance, m 
d æareſt love, ſaid he, with a melancholy look, and deep- 
drawn ſigh, as he entered the room, © I have received bad 
© news, blast my eyes ! there has been a battle, in which 
© our fool'——* Has not been killed!“ interrupted ſhe, 
ſnatching the word out of his mouth, * that is bad news, 
indeed; but another battle may afford better,'—— 

I ſee you were ſtruck with horror at my repeating the 
impre cation he made ule oi on this occaſion, Inſtead, 

there{ores 
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OF A GUINEA, 139 
therefore, of intermixing them with every period of his 
diſcourſe, as he always does, I will in their place make 
a paule thus, „ Which will ſerve as well, for he 
uſes them, in general, as no more than mere expletives. 

No!' anſwered he, ihrugging up his ſhoulders, that 

© chance is loſt for ever He has received a 
© wound —2—, which, without endangering his life, 
© has diſabled him from further tervice, fo that we ſhall 
© be bleſt with his company —, tor the reſt of our 
lives. Curſed, you ſhould fay ! but is there no way 
© to be thought of to prevent ic? Could not proper ap- 
© plication be made to the ſurgeons?'— All is too late! 
* his leg was taken off directly ; and the danger 
* entirely over, when the account came away; as yon 
may ſee by his letter, in which he writes me word, 
that he hopes to be at home with us, in a month, to 
leave us no more. Eh! what have I done with his 
* letter? It ſhould be in this pocket! I certainly have 
© left it behind me in my confuſion. But you will {ce it 
* ſoon enough. He ſends his love to you; and bids me 
* tell you, he would have wrote to you, but was pre- 
* vented by company, ſo that you ſee he cannot be in any 
danger - But he'll make you amends. I ice 
ho every thing will be . He'll murry you, as 
* loon as he returns ; that he may introduce you 
into his family, who will treat you with forced civility, 
in order to get him into their hands again. I ſee very 
well — „how every thing will happen. —“ No 
that ſhall never happen! I hate them, and deſpiſe 
their civility. I had rather bear the ſneers and inſuits 
of the world than that. Nor will I marry him, let 
what will be my fate! his inſolent, capricious humour 
is ſcarce to be borne now; though he curbs it, bes 
I am at liberty to leave him, What would it then be, 
were I to be his flave tor lite? I had rather feign peni- 
tence, and throw myſelf on the compaſſion of my own 
family, than plunge into ſuch miſery. Marriage on 
© any terms is a fate I deſpiſe, but with him I ahjure it.“ 
This paſſion was ſuch a triumph to my matter, that 
lis 
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he could keep his countenance no longer. Ha! ha! 
© ha! a fair humbug, damn mel' ſaid he, burſting out into 
a horſe- laugh, © your humble iervant, madam ! I thought 
c you could not be talen in. Ha! ha! ha! a fair humbug, 
© damn me. —* Taken in!” ſaid ſhe, vexed at being 
played upon, but more pleaſed that it was no worſe, 
© how can vou take delight in ſuch a low-lived trick? It 
© I could not ſhow my wit in a better manner, Iam ſure 
© I would give up all pretenſions to it.“ All poor ſpite 
© and malice! But don't fret tor it, Come! we'll kiſs 
© and be friends, and think no more of the matter! only 
© remember not to brag another time that you cannot be 
© aten in, though, ha! ha! ha!” 

Every thing being thus made up, their converſation 
for the reſt of the evening was ſuch as may be ſuppoled 
between perſons of their caſt, and in their ſituation. They 
gloried in the ſucceſs of their ſchemes upon their common 
dupe, the colonel; they formed plans tor ſpending his 
tortune, ſhould any incky accident _= an end to his life; 
they ridiculed the pride and elf. ſuſhciency of which they 
had taken advantage; and concluded in their uſual way, 
with proving, in each other's arms, the juſtne/s of his 
confidence in their fidelity. | 

CHAP. XXXVIII. 

Chryſul's maſter receives an account of the death of the 
ag He finds aſter much deliberation that he cannot 
fling his worthy aſſociate out of the whole ſpoil, and therefore 
prudently reſolves to ſhare it with her by a marriage, of 
which he draws a comfortable picture. He urges his ſuit, 
and ſhe ſtrives to evade it, by arguments confiftent with 
both their characters. He carries his point in a particular 
manner. | 

UT all this harmony was ſoon diſturbed for ever, by 
the accompliſhment of the very ſchemes it was 
founded on, which was much nearer than they imagined. 
The firſt news my maſter received on his return home 
next morning, was that the colonel had been killed in a 
late battle. This was an intereſting event; he directly 
locked himſelf up in his cloſet, and taking out the will, 
= though 
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though he had often read it before, ſtudied every ſyllable 
of it over and over, to try if there was any poſſibility for 
him to fing his own and the colonel's common mittrets, 
and get the whole fortune himſelf; but he had the mor- 
tification to find that this exceeded all his ſagacity, and 
that the whole will mutt ſtand or fall together. 

After ſome, not the moſt pleaſing, meditation, there- 
fore, And to!” ſaid he, biting his nether lip, and turn- 
ing up his eyes, with an execration too horrid to be re- 
peated, © I have been labouring all this while to get a 
fortune for this brimſtone ! A very pretty reward, 
truly, for ſupplanting my beſt benetactor! it were bet- 
ter for me, that even he had it, than ſhe ; for then 1 
might not only enjoy my ſhate of it as it goes, along 
with him; but alſo very probably cheat him out of the 
molt of it, in the end, What, though I am to have 
it after her death, may not the live as long as I! Be- 
fide I have made away with the greateſt part of the 
money, and ſo am liable to be blorun up and undone, 
whenever ſhe thinks proper to call it in; for I know 
too much of her, to expect that ſhe ſhould ſhow tavour 
to any one, when once in her power. No! that ſhall 
© never be! I have it in my power to ſet aſide the whole 
© unnatural, nonſenſical will, and I will do it, it ſhe re- 
© fuſes to come into terms with me. Such a facrifice of 
© my own intereſt to gratitude and honeſty, as this will 
© appear, will gain me ſo great reputation, that I ſhall 
© make a better fortune myſelf in a little time; and as to 
© what I have embezzled, I know by experience that I 
© can /ink that upon my wile principal at a proper time, 
© as I have done more before now; ſo that atter all I may 
find honeſty to be the beſt policy, as the ſaying is. 
© Well! be that as it will, I am reſolved to be honeſt 
© to myſelt firſt, and do that which ſhall ſerve my own 
« intereſt beſt, without regard to proverb or opinion. 
Let me conſider, then! Suppoſe I marry her; and to 
get polleſſion of all at once. But the devil of it is, 
© that I mult take her into the bargain z and I know her 
too well for that, if I could help it. She may moſt 

© likely 
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1242 THE ADVENTURES 
likely ſerve me the ſame trick with ſomebody elſe, that 


E © ſhe has ſerved this fool with me; once a whore and al- 


* <vays awhore, However, I muſt take my chance tor 
© that. Cunning as ſhe is, the ſhall not cuckold me 
© eaſily, It I am not a match tor her the mult be able to 
© outwit the devil himlelt; fo, happy come lucky, I'll 
© &en venture. 

Having reaſoned himſelf into this prudent reſolution, 
he would loſe no time; but went to her directly to carry 
= into execution. As ſoon as he met her, I have brought 

© you news now," {aid he, © in earneſt, News that will be 
< either good, or bad, according as you take it.'—Pſhaw!* 
anſwered ſhe, lightly, © this is more of your wit, I ſup- 
ſe. But for heaven's ſake leave off making a fool of 

c yourſelf, and teazing me. I am quite ſick of ſuch ſtuff. 
« Strike me ſo the centre, replied he, paſſionately, but J 
cam ſerious. I have this moment received an account, 
that the colonel is actually dead. He was killed in the 
c late battle.” 

The look with which he ſaid this had more weight with 
her than all the oaths and imprecations he could utter, 
tor, much as he was maſter of his countenance, he could 
not conceal the agitation of his mind. Dead !* inter- 
rupted ſhe, eagerly, © thank heaven! then all my fears 
< are over.* * Aye!” replied he, dryly, -* but it is well 

if your hopes are not alſo over with them „How! 
© What do you-mean ? H.s he not madea will, by which 
© alt his fortune comes directly to me? For heaven's ſake 
go not torture me in this manner. Ves! he has made 
© a will, it is true, But don't you know that the laſt 
© letter I received ftromhim revoked it, ſo that every thing 
© goes now to his tamily, for he lived not long enough to 
© make another, after he received his wound ; though 
© that is no great loſs to you, for, from what he ſaid 
© when he was dying, it would not have been much in 
our tavour. But, did you not promiſe me, that you 
* would ſuppreſs that revocation, in caſe any thing ot this 
Kind ſhould happen; which you ſaid you had it in your 
power to do, as your principal was fool enough to 8 
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© miſe you, that he would never open any letters that 
© ſhould come directed to you trom the army, as he had 
© a right to do, by which means it had luckily eſcaped 
coming to his knowledge. 

© Perhaps I may have ſaid fo! But, do you think I 
© have no more conlcience than to. conceal ſuch a thing; 
© and rob a man to whom I am under to great obliga- 
© tions ?*—< Conſcience! For heaven's fake, I conjure you 
© again, do not torture me any longer. Speak of con- 
© ſcience to thoſe who do not know you. I have had ſuffi- 
© cient proof, that your intereſt is your conſcience; and 
© this will ſurely determine you to ſerve me, as you ſerve 
© yourſelt at the ſame time. Is not all to come to you at 
* my death? But what am I to do in the mean while? 
© Come, then, as you ſay you know me fo well, I'll offer 
« you a fair propoſal, that ſhall make it my pre/ert intereſt 
(for that is what I regard) to ſerve you; and your fu- 
© ture intereſt, on which you lay ſo great a ſtreſs, to ſerve 
* me. Suppoſe we join our intereſts in all things, and 
© marry. By this expedient I ſhall come directly into the 
© enjoyment of the fortune; and your children will in- 
© herit it,” 

© Marry !* exclaimed ſhe, ſtarting in ſurpriſe, © what 
© could put ſuch a ſtrange thought into your head, who 
know my ſentiments on that unnatural {tate of ſuper- 
* ſtition and flavery ? No! that, of all things, Ican ne- 
© ver come into. But, I ſee you are at your bumbuggn 
© again, The profeſſions, and oaths ot friendſhip, you 
© have fo often made me. — 

* Were all but wind,“ antwered he, * and have left no 
© trace behind chem. But this kind of talking aniwers 
no end. The whole depends on the one word by winch 
« you anſwer me this ſnort queltion—** Will you marry 
© me? Or will you not ?”” It you content, I will ſe- 
© crete the papers that fet alide the will, and ſo we ſhall 
© ſhare the fortune between us. If vou retuſe, Iwill give 
© them up to his family, who will direcily deteat your 
claim, and then you may follow tor your living that li- 
© bertine way.of hte you appear io fond of; tor I hive 
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© no notion of damning my character in this world, and 
my ſoul in the next, to ſer ve any other but myſelf.— 
« Conſider, therefore, before you ſpeak, as I will go di- 
© rely from you to them, if you refuſe me.” 

Such a menace was not ineffectual to one who knew 
him ſo well. Will nothing elle ſatisfy you ?* replied 
ſhe, burſting into tears. No part of the fortune; and 
© to continue as we are at preſent, man and wife in every 
© thing but the curſed ceremony ?'—* No, that ceremony 
© is every thing I want, and nothing elſe ; becauſe that 
© only can give me a right to your fortune; for, as to 
« your perſon, I would not have you think I let any va- 
* Jue on that, I have long finze had enough of it: and 
© for ſharing the fortune, I am reſolved I will have all, 
© or none; and this is the reaſon why I make you ſuch 
an offer; for, otherwile, I aſſure you I hate marriage 
as much as you poſſibly can. So let me have your an- 
« {wer directly, for I will not trifle thus a moment lon- 
© ger.*—The manner in which he faid this left her no 
room to doubt his reſolution. * Well then, replied ſhe, 
* fighing, if you will have it ſo, it mult be 10; and I 
s conſent, becaule I cannot help it. But when is this 
« blefled marriage to be ſolemnized ?*—* As for that, I 
am in no more hurry than you. All I dehre is, that 
© you will directly ſign a promiſe of marriage, whenever 
I think proper to call upon you. I'll go this inſtant, 
© and draw it up; and leave you to conſider how much 
better this is for us both, than to have diſagreed, and 
let all go to his family.“ He waited not for a reply; 
nor was long before he returned with the deed, which the 
ſigned with evident reluctance, 

CHAP. XXXIX. 

Account of the metheds which Chryſal's maſter took to 
obwiate the effects of his principal s reſentment, with the 
charatteriſtc converſation that paſſed between them, on 
the former's avowing the colonel's will. Chryſal's maſ- 
ter overſhonts his mark, and provokes his princifal to do 
more than he ever intended, An uncommon inſtance of 
the juſtice of the world, Chryſal's maſter _— 56 
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lady to court him in her turn, and at length marries her, 
The conſequences of ſuch a marriage, and fruits of the 
ſucceſs of all their ſchemes. 

Hs point being iettled, the next thing was to pro- 
duce the colonel's will, the thought of doing which 
gave him ſome alarm, in ſpite of all his fortitude, as it 
would be throwing off the maſk he had worn all his life, 
and declaring war with his principal, who he judged trom 
himſelf would not fail to publiſh to the world the mean- 
nets of his original, and the miſery from which his com- 
paſhon had raiſed him. But ſuch thoughts, diſagreeable 
as they might be, could not divert him trom his purpoſe. 
To diſable his principal, though, as far as poſſible from 
carrying his reſentment any tarther than words, he ran- 
lacked all his papers, and took away not only ſuch as re- 
lated immediately to the private tranſactions between 
themſelves but alio thoſe ot other people, with whom 
they had been concerned in buſineſs, in order to diſtrets 
his circumſtances, and involve him in ſuch perplexitics as 
ſhould lay him under a necefhty ot keeping fair with him. 
But this precaution, like many others dictated by theſame 
ſpirit, occaſioned the very thing it was deligned to pre- 
vent. 

The firſt news of this affair was like a thunder- clap to 
the family of the colonel, My maſter's principal, who, 
though, in the courſe of law and nature, had the firſt 
expectations, as I have ſaid before, could not believe it 
to be true, ſo high was his confidence in the honeſty and 
attachment of my maſter. To ſatisty, however, the im- 
portunities of his family, he came to him, and with a 
look of indignation at the baſenets of ſuch a report, 
rather than apprehenſion of the truth ot it, © I am come, 
ſaid he, © to tell you a piece of news, I have juſt this mo- 
© ment heard, which is, that the colonel has left his whole 
© fortune between that jade, his miſtreſs, and you; and 
© that you were privy to his will, which he left in your 
© hands when he was going abroad. But the latter part 
© of the ſtory makes me. ealy about the reſt; for, what- 
© ever his capricious temper might lead him to do, I am 
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146 THE ADVENTURES 
© convinced you would have no hand in fo baſe an affair, 
© nor even conceal his having ſuch an intention from me a 
* moinent. I ſee you are ſhocked at the ſcandalous impu- 
© tation; but do not think I mention it as if J believed 
© it, 1 could not do you ſo much wrong.” , 

The firſt impreſſions of youth can never be totally ef- 
faced. Though my malter could Jay ſchemes to cheat 
his principal, and revile him behind his back, he had 
learned to look at him with an awe, when a beggar about 
his brother's houle, and afterwads his ſervant, that he 
could never atter get over, when in his preſence. This 
awe, added to the contuſion of conſcious guilt, made him 
unable to make any anlwer tor ſame moments, and had 
wrought that change in his countenance which the other 
took notice of. 

As ſoon as he could collect ſpirits to ſpeak, © I—I— 
] am obliget to every one, t—#t—for their good opinion 
c of me, {aid he, with his eyes fixed on the ground, and 
faultering at every word ; and hope I ſhall not f—f—t— 
© forfeit it, by accepting the favours of my triends,"— 
© How!” interrupted the other eagerly, * What can you 
© mean by that? You ſurcly do not, cannot, avow !'— 
„As for that, fir!“ returned my malter, plucking up a 
little more aſſurance, © what I avow or diſavow is nothing 
© to the purpote. I preſume that my i dear and wor- 
« thy friend, the colonel, had a right to_leave his fortune 
© to whom he pleaſed; and that whoever he has left it to 
© has alio a right to take it, without being anſwerable to 
© your opinion, or that of any others, who may be preju- 
© diced by you; for the world will judge better, and be 
c fatishcd that he had ſufficient reaſons tor what he has 
© done. '— And fo, then, it is even ſo!' replied the other, 
after a long pauſe, and this is the return I meet for 
© railing yu om wretchedneis, and admitting you to 
© the fi: {t place in the eſteem and confidence of my heart. 
© Cherith a viper in your boſom, and he will ſting yuu 
© to death. But it is beneath me to upbraid you! I 
© leave the revenge of my wrongs to your own conſcience 
© and the jultice of heaven; and from this _— di- 
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© claim all intercourſe with you; nor ſhall my lips ever 
© more utter your name, it I can help it. The ſi ht of 
© you is a pain to me! I will ſend a perſon to take my 
© affairs out of your hands, and defire you will directly 
« provide yourſelf another habitation! Uahappy for me 
* was the day, when I firſt gave ſhelter to your mitery in 
© mine.* Saying this, he turned away, without waiting 
for a reply, and lett the room. 

This inſolent behaviour (tor ſo my maſter called it, as 
ſoon as the other was gone) was ſuch an affront to hzs 
honour, as in his opinion cancelled all obligations, and 
Juitificd every thing he had done, or could do againit him. 
Giving vent to his reſentment, therefore, in a burſt of 
blaſphemous execrations, he proceeded in the execution of 
his ichemes, with this improvement, that, to obviate the 
imputations of bale diſhoneſty and ingratitude, which 
his own conſcience told him his princival wonld publiſh 
to the world againſt him, he loaded hum with every {cans 
dal that his inventive malice could ſuggeſt. But, inſtead 
of anſwering his purpoſe, produced the very contrary 
effect, as it put him under a necellity of laying open 
things to vindicate his own character, which indignant 
ſhame of having placed his confidence ſo unworthily would 
otherwiſe have made him conceal ; and, in this inſtance, 
the world was not dazzled by ſucceſs, but directly paid 
his villany with the intamy it deferved. 

As tor the lady, tailiion made it neceſſary for her to put 
on all the mimickry of woe, in which the perſiſted moſt 
decently for the ulual time, at the end of which the found 
her huſband that was to be, fo ſlack in his addreſſes, that 
ſhe was obliged to court him, as tuch an untettled lite 
was equally contrary to her intereſt and inclinations, 
This anſwered a double end. It gratificd his vanity (for 
he took care to make it known) and ſeemed to obviate 
the credit of the contract between them, ſhould it ever 
happen to be diſcovered. Accordingly, he kept oif a little 
longer; and at length conſented, with the affected irreio- 
tution of a man ot the molt delicate principles and ſenſe 
of honour. As he only got a legal right by his marriage 
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to what he was already in poſſeſſion of, he ſoon grew 


tired of the ſtate, the circumſtances of which, in his par- 
ticular cafe, could not be very pleaſing to any man. How- 
ever, to avoid theevils of which he was moſt immediately 
afraid, he went to live in the country, where he permit- 
ted his wife to ſee nobody but thuſe he approved, and in 
company with himſelf. Nor was he ſatisfied that his ut- 
molt vigilance could prove effectual, as he had experience 
of the looſeneſs of her principles, and her expertneſs in 
all the arts of intrigue, 

Their ſituation, in theſe circumſtances, may be eaſily 
conceived. Continual ſuſpicions, quarrels, and recrimi- 
nations aggravated their mutual diſlike to the moſt ran- 
corous hatred, and made their lives ſuch a icene of milery, 
that they themſelves looked upon it as a commencement 
of heaven's vengeance on their crimes ; while all who knew 
them expected in horror that they would make that ven- 


pence ſtill more ſignally dreadful, by wreaking their 


atred upon each other's lives, or their deſpair upon their 
own. All the advantages, thus dearly earned, were an 
affluence diſguſting for want of power of enjoyment, ex- 
cept in an external pomp that only mocked the miſery 
within, and made the meanneſs it was deſigned to hide the 
more remarkable. 
CHAP. XL. 

Chry/al's maſter deſigns to ſet up a coach; but wants a 
material article towards making a proper figure with it. 
He conſults with a herald, who groves him an elaborate 
diſſertation, not the moſt pienſing to him, on coats of arms, 
and the modern methods of making them, in which he un- 
folds many curious myſteries,” and undertakes at laſt, on 
proper encouragement, to make him a gentleman. Chryſal 
changes his ſervice. Converſation between his new maſ- 
ter, and an antiquarian. Curious arguments, hy which 
he proves the genuineneſs and importance certain relics 
&f antiquity. Chryſal changes his ſerwice. 

N this age of delicacy and refinement the firſt thing 

thought of in genteel life is a carriage, which is to 
indiſpenſibly neceſſary to procure reſpect, that no emi- 
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nence in ſcience, no practice of virtue is held in eſteem, 
where that is wanted. Senſible of this, my maſter reſol- 
ved to beſpeak one, the elegance and grandeur of which 
ſhould prove his taſte and magnificent ſpirit. One diffi- 
culty though perplexed him not a little in the deſign. 
This was, his want of a coat of arms to decorate the out- 
fide of it, and diſplay to the world his i!luſtrious delcent, 
After much fruitleſs meditation on ſo important a ſub- 
ject, it occurred to him, that a herald muit be the pro- 
per perſon to conſult with upon the beſt meuns of remeily= 
ing this defect. Accordingly, he inquired for the moſt 
eminent in that way, and, on the morning fixed for his 
attendance, prepared to receive him, in ſuch a manner 
as he imagined could not fail to inſpire him with reſpcct. 
He was lolling at breakfaſt in an elbow- chair; dreſſed in 
a morning-gown of green damaſk, with a red cap on his 
head, the cambric lining of which was edged with a 
rich lace, that turned up over it, and crimſon velvet ſlip- 

ers on his feet, one of which was extended on a cuſhion 
of the fame materials, to give him the appearance of the 
gout, a diſorder which he looked upon as an inconteſtible 
roof of his being ſprung from a good family, while his 
ady poured out his tea, and between every diſh read a 
paragraph in the newiſpapers to entertain him. 

As ſoon as the herald was ſhown in, my maſter caſt an 
eye upon his lady, and nodding majeſtically towards the 
door, ſhe withdrew, and left him to his buſineſs. Atter 
the uſual queſtions about the weather, and the news, my 
maſter at length entered upon the ſubject. * I underſtand 
£ &—S—S— Sir, {aid he, faultering, and almoſt bluſhing 
in ſpite of his aſſurance, that you have great {kill in he- 
© raldry ; and therefore defired to fee you, to conſult about 
© ny c—c—c— coat of arms. I do preſume, fir, an- 
ſwered the herald with an air of importance * to have 
« ſome knowledge in that myſterious and ſublime ſcience, 
© and hope I ſhall not wrong the character you have re- 
© ceived of me, in any thing in which you are plecaled to 
© employ me. Hem ! ahem! Pray, fir, what may be the 
6 nature of your preſent commands? I ſuppoſe you wang 
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© to introduce into your own coat, the bearing of ſome 
© branch of your family, which is fallen to you. There 
is nothing in the world eaſier to be done, that is by one, 
© who, as I ſaid before, underſtands the ſcience. It is 
© only dividing the field properly, and taking care that 
© the blazoning of the different quarterings, ot which all 
good families gain many in a long courſe of deſcents, 
© may not be wrongly blended, as colour upon colour, or 
* metal upon metal, which you muſt know is falſe heral- 
dry; though I beg pardon, your blazoning is molt like- 
ly in precious ſtones, the peculiar emblems of nobility 
© with us. But that makes no difterence, as I will con- 
© yince you, if you pleaſe to let me ſee your arms.” 

« Sir,” replied my maſter, ſtill more confounded by this 
jargon, that is not what I want. I would have an en- 
tire n—n—new coat.'-— O! I underſtand you, fir ! 
© you are the firſt of your family; and want to make arms 
for yourſelf, as none of your anceſtors have left you 
* any! Why, fir, that too may be done; but it muſt be 
© with judgment and care, as I ſaid beſore, for tear of 
© interfering with the arms of any other family. But, 
« you may truſt me for that, fir! Half the arms you {ce 
cut ſuch a figure about the town are of my deviſing. 
The king may make lords and knights of whom he 
* pleaſes, but it is the herald mult make them gentlemen ; 
* for what is any man without a coat of arms? Pray, fir, 
* what is your name? and of what profeſſion was your 
father? — 

© Wh—wh—why do you aſk, fir? T ſuppoſe there 
cannot be any thing material to your purpoſe in them? 

© Pardon nie, good fir, they are material, very mate- 
rial. A name, efpecially if it conſiſts of many ſyllables, 
* often gives an excellent hint; for, as much as your 
modern wits may affect to deſpiſe the myſterious learn- 
ing of Rebyſes, wilcr antiquity held it in higer repute, 
© as you mult have obſerved from the many illuſtrious 
« coats of arms taken entirely from the name: and then 
* knowledge of the profeſſion of a gentleman's father is 
6 ablojutely neceſſary for many reaſons, There are pro- 
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« feſſions, the implements of which are never dropped, be- 
© cauſe the proteſſions themſelves are reckoned honourable, 
© as there allo are others, nothing relating to which is 
© ever borne, tor the contrary reaſon. The ſon of a gene- 

© ral or an admiral, tor inſtance, will have his arms 
© charged with implements of war; but the ſor of a man 
© who keeps a chandler's ſcop will never bear a lump of 
c butter, or bunch of candles, nor the ſon of a tailor, a 

© pair of ſciſſars or a thrmble ; for thete would at once 
© betray what is deſigned to be hid; and therefore it is 
© ablolutely neceſſary that I ſhould be intormed ot thele 

© particulars.'— 

© B-h—b— but, fir, can you not ſtrike out ſomething 
* entirely new, without alluding to any name or proteſſion 
at all? I am willing to pay you well tor your trouble, 
© only let me have jomething elegant and grand.“ * 1 
© underſtand you, Iv. I'll engage to pleatc You, I'll 

© quarter you the coat of a cro:: wned bead in an inft ant, 
© without any body's being able to ſay a word againſt it. 
© Leave it to me; and I' Il engage to pleaſe you; not the 
© richeſt contractor or uabob ot them all ſhiil make fuch 
* a figure.'—* And pray, fir, what is your price, for a 
job of this kind? Price, fir ? 1 never make bar- 
gains! let common mechanics do that? gentlemen al- 
© ways make me a preſent, when they beipeak their ho- 
© nours; and, according to the value of that, my inven- 
« tion is either high or low.” « Well, ir, it ſhan't tink 
on that account now. Here are ten guineas for you, as 
© an earneſt of what I will give, it I like your work, 
© when it is done.'—* Sir ? you may depend on having the 
C big heſ1 arms ot any man in the kingdom. Your gene- 
* rofity ſhows that you cught to be a gentleman ; and it 
* ſhall be my fault if I don't make you one, in the ſight 
© of the worid.*—Saying this, he took his leave, w. EN I 
was heartily glad tu go with | nim, being part of the price 
paid upon this occaſion tor the m aling of a gentleman. 

As ſoon as my new maſter vent home, . he retired to 
his cloſet, and taking out the money he had juſt received, 
Ha! Hal hal no bad price tor a little daubing : " aid 
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he, laughing and chinking the purſe. © I wonder how the 
© fellow could be ſuch an aſs as to think that any thing 
© in my power to do could make him paſs for a gentle- 
© man! But let him have his way! his folly is my gain; 
© and it is no more than juſtice, that one who has cheated 
© the world fo long ſhould cheat himſelf at laſt, and ſa- 
© crifice the earnings of villany to vanity ! But, hold! 
© this is about the time my Antiquarian was to come. 
Let me ſee thoſe ancient inanulcripts and inſcriptions 
© which I had done laſt week ! Upon my life, they look 
© very well. The canker upon this copper, and the ſmore 
© upon this parchment are as natural as if they were the 
© work of a thouſand years; and theſe ſcrawls might 
© pals even for the /pel/s of the witch of Eudor, they have 
< io little likeneſs to any marks made to convey thought, 
- © at this time. He is a very pretty fellow that did them, 
© and deſerves encouragement.” 

Juſt as he ſaid this, the perſon he expected came, and 
entering without ceremony upon his buſineſs, I called 
© upon you, tir,* ſaid he, to fee thoſe things you men- 
© tioned to me. It they arereally what you deſcribe, we 
* ſhall not differ about the price, high as it is. I hope, 
© fir,' an{wered my malter, © you have not ſo mean an 
opinion of my judgment, as to imagine I could ever 
© think of impoſing upon you. No, ſir! I know that to 
© be impoſſible; even if I could be baſe enough to at- 
© tempt it ; and, theretore, would not mention any thing 
© to you, that could admit of the leaſt doubt to a perſon 
* of your profound learning. As to the price, I could 
© have had much more fince I ſaw you; but I thought it 
© but juſtice to their merit to offer them firſt to you, as 
© there is no other collection in the kingdom worthy of 
them, and I am above riſing in a demand I have once 
made, though infinitely ſhort of their intrinũc value, as 
© you will be convinced, the moment you ſee them. 
Here, fir, is the manuſcript, which I had the good for- 
© tune to meet with, as I was rummaging among ſome 
© old records in our office, that had never been ſtirred 
s lincethe reign of Henry the eighth, The paper in which 

i. 
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© it was wrapped was ſo decayed, that it mouldered quite 
© away, ſo immediately upon its coming into the open 
© air, that I hid ſcarce time to read the contents, which 
© were that this parchment had been found in the tomb 
© of Thomas a Becket, upon the breaking up of his 
© ſhrine at the retormation, and was laid up there, on ac- 
© count of its antiquity. That it muſt have been very 
© ancient, even before his time, the colour and decay of 
© the parchment would ſufhciently prove, were there not 
© other proots ſtil] more convincing to ſuch as have judg- 
© ment to comprehend them, The thape of the letter ſhows 
its age. This manner of writing, as appears by com- 
© paring it with other ancient manulcripts, was intro- 
© duced in the beginning of the ſecond century of the 
© chriſtian ra, and quite dropped by the middle of the 
« third. Within that period, therefore, it muſt have been 
c written. Its antiquity being thus fixed, the purport of 
© it is next to be conſidered ; and of that, and its im- 
© portance, there can be no juſt room to doubt. This 
© ſpot at the bottom of the parchment, though ſo much 
« detaced by time, bears a ſtrong reſemblance to the im- 
« prefſhon of a mitre, and thereby proves that ſome biſhop 
© was the author of what was written over it, into which 
© thele four letters, m—a—t—h, fortunately fo very 
© plain, give the cleareſt light; tor as they mult have been 
« part of the word Arimathza, they prove that the opi- 
© nion of Joſeph of Arimathza having firſt preached 
© the goſpel in Britain was known ſo eatly as in the ſe- 
© cond century, and fo decide that long- conteſted point; 
cas, who can be ſuch an infidel as to doubt a thing given 
© thus, as I may ſay, under the ſacred teal of the mitre, 
© and that ſo very near the time.” 

Very true; but is it not as probable, that the deſign 
© of this writing was to retute that opinion, as to con- 
© firm it? 

My good fir, if you allow weight to ſuch trivial ob- 
« jectivns as this, you give up all the knowledge of an 
© antiquarian, which never amounts higher, than to poſſi- 
© ble conjecture, without regard to probability even againſt 

« him ; 
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154 THE ADVENTURES 
© him; for conjectures ſuch as this, founded on effacecl 
© remains of antiquity, are of much greater weight in 
© the learned world, becauſe they ſhow more learning 
© than the plain-it coucluſions drawn trom evident and 
© complete records, as thele are obvious to any common 
© perlon. But, why do I mention theſe things to you, 
« who underttand them fo much better than I pretend to 
© do.'—* I believe I do, fir, know ſomething of thoſe 
© matters; and was ſatis fie both of its antiquity and 
importance, at the firſt glance of my eye; though I 
© ſtarted that objection tor mere amuſement, But where 
© is the fragment? I ſhould be glad to fee that alſo. 
© Here it is, firz* anſwered my maſter, taking a bit of 
broken copper out of a box, in which it was catetully 
wrapped in cotton, This plate of copper was torn, in 
the manner you ſee, trom the head of a ſepulchral mo- 
© nument, on the top of Mount Libanus, by a perſon 
© who had been ſent thither by a celebrated ſociety, on 
© purpole to ſeek for ſuch things; and at his return made 
© me a preſent of it, as the moſt valuable acquiſition he 
© had made, out of gratitude for my having helped him 
© to the job, Obſerve this canker, fir, Much as it has 
© been rubbed off in the carriage, the depth and colour 
© of it ſhow, that it muſt have been ſome thouſands of 
© years in gathering. What the occaſion of letting it 
© up was, ſome particular circumſtances direct to a con- 
© jeCture 1ufhciently probable. You fee this hole, which 
© the canker has eaten almoſt through the copper, with 
© this ſtroke turning up over it. Tais certainly is the 
© remains of the figure of a lion, as is plain from theſe 
© two tutts in the middle, and at the end of the ſtruke, 
© wiich muſt have been the tail of it. Now, as a lion 
© was the emblein of Judah, it cannot be doubted but 
© tome great perſonage of that tribe muſt have been buried 
© where this emblem was ſet up circumſtance, that fo 
clearly proves the antiquity of coats of arms, that I do 
© not know how to think of parting with it, as it affords 
© {uch an illuſtration to a treatiſe I am at this time en- 
© gaged in writing on that ſublime and difficult _ 
— Not 
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Not part with eit!“ replied the antiquarian, return- 
ing it carefully into the box, and then cramming the hox 
into his bolom. * You mult get it firſt, my good friend, 
© to part with. Hal ha! ha! a very pretty jeſt, truly; 
© you offer a thing to ſale, and fet a price upon it, and 
© then you cannot part with it! a very pretty jeſt, truly! 
© Here is your money, both for the manuſcript and the 
fragment; and when you meet with any other ſuch pre- 
* cious remains of antiquity, I ſhall be obliged to you 
© to let me have the preference. Nobody will give you a 
© better price.'—daying this, he reached my maſter a 
bank-note, which he took with an air of diſſatistaction; 
and while he was telling out change, © You do as you 
© pleaſe with me, fir,” ſaid he, © this time; but the next 
© I ſhall be more upon wy guard. I am glad, however, 
© that it goes into ſo noble a collection as yuur's, where 
© it will have Juſtice done to its merit.'—* Aye, tir!” an- 
ſwered the antiquarian, with a {mile of ſelf. complacency. 
© I have been at ſome pins, and expence too, to make 
© a collection; and have the ſatis faction to think, that, 
© whenever I die, it will make as good a figure in a ſale 
© catalogue as that of moſt of my contemporaries. TJ 
© ſhall leave proofs behind me, that I have not ſpent my 
© life in vain, What would I not give to hear the cha- 
© racter which an able auctioneer will give of me, upon 
© opening the tale! I wiſh my good friend Puff may out- 
© live me, to have the job. There is no man lets forth 
© the merit of any thing in ſuch happy terms. He has 
words at will, as they ſay. What a high opinion will 
© he raiſe of my learning, tatte, and judgment! But that's 
right Lou ſaid you wanted this fragment, for a par- 
© ticular occaſion : Jam by no means averſe to obliging 
6 you. You are welcome to quote it, as in my collec- 
© tion, ſuppoſe in this, or ſome ſuch manner, © as appears, 
« (proving what you have advanced before) by a moſt va- 
« Juable, and rare antique fragment (or whatever elſe you 
« ſha}l call it) in the moſt curious, or coltly, or ineſti- 
© mable, or noble, or perhaps all theſe, collection of 
5 my late moſt learned, and judicious, and indefati gates 
« an 
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cc and munificent friend, * or whatever other titles of the 
© kind your judgment and regard ſhall dictate to you.'— 
I am much obliged to you tor the favour, returned my 
matter, ſcarce able to reſtrain his laughter, © and ſhall he 
© ſure to avail myſelf of it, at the proper time, as allo to 
© do it in a manner, which, however ſhort it may fall of 
© your merit, will yet teſtify my high and refpecttul 
© {enle of it.'—Saying this, he gave him the change of 
his note, among which I was, and ſent him away happy. 
CHAP. XLI. 
A modeſt method of ſeeking fame. Chryſal"s maſter con- 

firms himſelf in his reſolution to gratify an uncommon curi- 
git, by a great example. The judicious and learned man- 
ner in which he claſſed and entered his new acquiſitions. 
Curious remark un the value of books. He goes to an auc- 
tion, where he makes an extraordinary purchaſe. Chry- 
ſal changes his ſerwicèe for that of the auttioneer. Spect- 
men and effetts of his new maſter's eloquence, learning, and 
Judgment. 

MAN'S ſpending his life and fortune, in buying up 

books of Icarning, and obſcure remains of antiqui- 
ty, only to make a great ſale after his death, was a me- 
thod of iceking tame more modeſt than J had hitherto 
met among mankind. As ſoon as my new maſter reached 
home, he went directly into his muſæum, and taking out 
his rare purchaſes, ſtared at them for ſome time in a kind 
of ſtupid delight, till no longer able to contain it, What 
© an opinion, ſaid he, © will the world have of me, when 
© all theſe come to be ſhown tor ſale? I hope my worthy 
friend Puff will live todo me juſtice ! What it I ſhould 
© heg of him to give me a ſpecimen ot the manner in 
* which he will ſet them out? He cannot refule me that 
* gratification, in return for all the money he has taken 
© trom me, eſpecially as I have told him, that I deſign 
© he ſhall have the job. It has the ſanction of one of 
© the greateſt names in antiquity to ſupport it. Cicero, 
© the great Cicero, deſired his friend, the hiſtorian, to let 
© him know what he intended to ſay of him; and need I 
© heſitate to follow his example? Whatever has the au- 
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© thority of antiquity muſt be right; and, therefore, I 
© will go to him directly about it.-But, hold! I muſt 
© enter theſe articles in my catalogue firſt.— Then taking 
down an huge tolio, richly bound, and inſcribed Cata- 
logue, on the back and ſides, in capitals of gold, he fat 
down to inſert this valuable addition to his treature, and 
opening the book with great deliberation, « What are the 
heads, faid he, under which they are to be claſſed ? 
Let me fee! Antiques! No! that is for my coins, and 
© bults, and urns. What is the next? Ancient manu- 
* {cripts and fragments! Aye! thele are they. Let me 
* confider, now, What are the titles 1' —— Then laying 
the fore-finger of his right hand upon the tip ot his noſe, 
ſupporting bis chin with his thumb, ſhutting his eyes, 
and leaning back in his chair, on the arm of which he 
reſted his elbow, How unlucky it was,' reſumed he, 
after a long pauſe, that he did not tell their names! 
© I was aſhamed to aſk him directly, though I did as 
£ much, if he had minded me. But, can't I make them 
out, from What he {zid ? A very antique manuſcript 

© No! that will not do. Antique is tor works of art; 

© ancient is the word here. — A very ancicut manuſeript 
* written by Thomas a Becket in the ſecond century, and 
N * found 1 in 555 tomb, at the reſtoration, proving that Jaſeſ h 
© of Arimatbæa was an Engliſh bijhop.—Y es That is it. 

© And then for the tragment—a very ancient no, an- 
ö tique. Antique is the word fer tragments, they are 
* made by art A wery antique frag ment torn from a mo- 
nume ut on Mount Libanus, proving that ſome great per- 
* ſon was buried there; and that a lion was the arms of 
f Tudah.—f\ye! theſe will do! I knew I could make 
* them wut. This is juſt the ſubſtance of what he ſaid, 
5 but in fewer and better words. Titles ſhould be ſhort 
© and pithy. Multum in parvo—Much in a little com- 
als. Let me alone tor hitting off a ſtriking title. T 
32 not been an antiquarian io long for nothing.” — 
Then conning them over twice or thrice, to try how they 
ſounned, he entered them in his cataloge, and putting 
the book back into its place, ſat down to anten plan. his 
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158 THE ADVENTURPFS 
own conſequence in the learned world. But, ſublime ag 
this enjoyment was, his indefatigable induſtry would not 
permit him to indulge it long. Hah !* faid he, ſtart- 
ing, as upon ſudden recollection, * that's right! the ſale 
© of thoſe Chinele characters, brought over in the laſt fleet, 
© comes on about this very time. It was quite out of my 
© head; and I would not have miſled them an any ac- 
© count. They'll make a capital article; for the Chineſe 
© taſte is coming into ſuch great vogue, tha: I ſuppole 
© we ſhall ſoon learn their language; though I ſhould be 
© ſorry to ſee that too; as it would leflen the value of my 
© Chineſe books; for books are now valued the more 
© for not being underſtood, as I know by experience, 
© having laid out many a pound in the purchale, of ſuch 
© as I underſtood no more of than if they were Chineſe, 
© But let thoſe who know no other ule of books but to 
© read them buy only ſuch as they can read; I collect 
© mine for another purpoſe, and a noble collection I will 
© have, let it coſt me what it will: I care not whether 1 


die worth a groat beſide : the fame of that is fortune 


© enough tor me,” 

Puriuant to this noble reſolution, he went directly to 
the ſale, where he was ſo charmed with the auctioneer's 
learning and eloquence, that he out-bade every body, and 
carried off in triumph the curious, the rare, the ineſtima- 
ble key into all the myſterious, the protound, the ſublime 
wildom of that prince of all philoſophers, legiſlators, 
and hierarchs, the divine Con—fut—lſee, and all his 
learned and judicious diiciples and commentators, the 
Chineſe characters, in paying for which, I changed his 
ſervice for that of the auctioneer. 

My new maſter proceeded, for the remainder of the ſale, 
to diſplay his abilities in the fame extraordinary manner; 
giving circumflantial accounts of things he knew nothing 
of; and beſtowing the molt extravagant praiſes for excel- 
lJencies of his own invention, often ingonſiſtent with each 
other, and with the ſubject to which they were ignorant- 
ly attributed, with a confidence that bore down doubt, 
and gained implicit credit with the gaping crowd, * de- 

alice 
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fianee to reaſon, and their very ſenſes, till he led them on 
by little and little to pay the price of ſuch an imaginary 
value. But this will be beſt explained by an inſtance 
that happened juſt after I came into his poſſeſſion. The 
ſale of that day conſiſted nominally of the collection of a 
cheeſemonger lately deceaſed, who had been an eminent 
antiquarian and virtuoſo. I ſay nominally; becauſe, 
though the whole went under his name, ſcarce the tenth 
part ot it had ever heen his, the reſt being made up from 
every quarter by my maſter. Among the rare, curious, 
and coſtly articles exhibited on this occaſion, was a veſlel 
of Porcelaine, of an uncommon ſhape, ornamented with 
ſeveral odd and uncouth repreſentations of animals, and 
ſome fingers not unlike the characters of a language. 

© Gentlemen,” ſaid my maſter, as ſoon as this was pro- 
duced, you here ſce one of the rareſt, and moſt valua- 
ble remains of antiquity, ever brought into Europe, 

This here ſuperb vaſe was the identical cup out of which 
* the ſublime emperors of China for numberleſs ages 
© drank the conſecrated wine, on the day of their coro- 
© nation. It was found, gentlemen, among the treaſures 
* of the great Mogul, by Thomas Couli Can, when le 
* dethroned that there prince, out of a wreck of whole 
© ſpoils, when they were loſt in paſſing the river of the 
Indies, it was ſaved by a Chinele Nabob, from whom 
it was atterwards taken, together with his crown, by 
* that there heaven born general, who made thoſe eftemi- 
© nate and daſtardly Indians tremble at the name of an 
© Engliſhman, and given by him as a precious token of 
© his eſteem to the decealed, his very learned and curious 
© friend, This, gentlemen, is in tew words the whole, 
full, and true account of this here ineſtimable curioſity, 
every word of which can be proved by unqueſtionable au- 
* thority. As for the vaſe itſelf, excluſive of all this, its 
* own merits give it ſufficient value. Obſerve thele here 
figures, gentlemen; they are Egyptian hieroglyphics de- 
© noting the-duties of a ſovereign, which thoſe wile man- 

© daripes always take care to inſtruct their emperors in. 

This Here lion, for inſtance, ſignifies that he mult be 
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160 THE ADVENTURES 
* courageous and valiant : this fox, that he muſt be wiſe ; 
and ſo on. But the moſt extraordinary thing of all, 
gentlemen, is theſe here characters. They are a taliſ- 
man, or charm, invented by Mahomet to protect the 
owner of this cup from the influence of evil ſpirits. I 
do not preſume, gentlemen, to ſtand up tor the virtue 
of ſuch things. The notion of ſpirits, I am ſenſible, 
is much exploded; and the religion of Manomet cried 
down among us; but ſtill, gentlemen, without enter- 
ing into theſe here nice points, we all know that he was 
a great man, and {tved à long while ago, which is ſut- 
ficient to make any thing that was his of great value 
to men of learning, who are above prejudice in theſe 
matters. But, beſides all this, theſe here characters | 
are of the greateſt importance, on another account; as 
they prove beyond diſpute, that the true method of wwrit- 
ing the learned languages was without accents, not one 
appearing, as you lee, gentlemen, in the mott original | 
and authentic relic of ancient learning, and ſo put an 
end to that here controverſy, that has ſo long puzzled 
the world. It were prejumption in me, gentlemen, to 
attempt putting a value on a thing that is invaluable, 
I will, therefore, ſet it up at what you pleaſe, as you 
are the belt judges. This only I will make bold to lay, 
that the beſt judge of all will have it, as he will give 
moſt for it; for too much it is impoſſible to give.) 
So juſt an accoumt, and ſuch judicious praile, could not 
fail of effect. The virtuoſi round him, fatisfied that 
what he (aid muſt be true, becauſe ſpoken with conh- 
dence, and above their comprehenſion, vied with each 
other tor the poſſeſſion of ſo ineſtimable a treaſure, till 
they raiſed it to an height, at which they themſelves were 
ſurpriſed, as ſoon as the 1pirit of bidding began to cool, 
and they had time to reflect. 
CHAP, XLII. 
An unſavory account flops him ſhort in his harangue. | 

He turns off the jeſt with another, and accounts learnedly | 
for what has happened. The real cauſe, and conſequence 
of that accident. Reflections on auttioneering, and the 
cauſes of its ſucceſs, CHAP. 
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HIS was the time for which he always reſerved the 
higheſt flights of his eloquence, to raiſe that ſpirit 
again. Reluming, therefore, his harangue, * You pauſe, 
© gentlemen,” ſaid he, © only to conſider how much far- 
© ther you may 7!/e with ſafety; for it is impoſſible that 
« perſons of your profound taſte and judgment ſhould diſ- 
grace them ſo much, as to let ſuch a jewel go for a mere 
* trifle. Do not take my word, gentlemen, tor its value. 
I may be miſtaken, but you cannot. Examine it, there- 
© fore, yourſelves. Obſerve the beauty of theſe here un- 
uu figures: read theſe unintelligible characters; 
© and ſinell the aromatic odour which the vaſe ſtill re- 
« tains, and ever will retain, from the quinteſſences of all 
* the ſpices of the Indies, which uſed to be mixed with 
© the conſecrated wine, The perfume is almoſt enough 
to revive the dead.” 

Saying this, he went to ſmell it himſelf, to lead the 
way to the reſt, and putting the mouth of it to his noſe, 
without taking off the cover, that the fragrance ſhould 
not evaporate, as he raiſed his hand, a ſtream, that 
emitted a ſavour far from aromatic, guſhed out into his 
face, and filled his mouth, as well as noſe, with ſome- 
thing more ſubſtantial than perfume. It is impoſſible to 
deſcribe his ſituation, at tnch a diſgraceful accident. — 
Surpriſe, ſhame, and loathing aggravated each other, and 
threw him into ſuch coufuſion, as once in his lite depriv- 
ed him of utterance tor ſome moments. As ſoon as he 
had emptied his mouth, and wiped his face, Villain, 
ſputterd he, to his ſervant, © how has this happened ? 
* Whom have you let play me this baſe, malicious, low- 
© lived trick ?—* S—S—Sir,” anſwered the fellow, as 
well as his ſtruggle to ſuppreſs his laughter permitted 
him to ſpeak, * I know nothing of the matter, I never 
© left any one a moment alone among the things, but 
© them there ladies, who I told you ſent me out for a glaſs 
« of ratafia, the other morning, and how could I have 
ſuſpected their doing ſuch a thing ?'— Ratafa !* re- 
plied my maſter, who had by this time recovered his al- 
ſurance, and knew the beſt way to turn off one jeſt by 
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another, * Gin, you ſhould fay ; tor, if I can judge by tafte 
* and ſmell, that is their liquor. I ſuppole they did it 
© on purpole to revenge their ſex upon Mahomet, for tak- 
© ing away their ſouls (I wiſh he had allo taken away the 
© filthineſs of their diſpoſitions) by defiling ſo celebrated 
© a monument of his learning and ſkill, in this naſty man- 
© ner, Ha! ha! hal 

The oddity of ſuch a thought naturally made the com- 
pany join in his laugh; but could not ſo far wipe off the 
diſgrace which the defiled vaſe had ſuffered, as to make 
any more be offered tor it, ſo that it was forced to be 
Knocked down to the laſt bidder, at not much more than 
if it had been made of gold, at which the purchaſer and 
my maſter were equally mortified, though for different 
and with very unequal reaſons. As for the cauſe of this 
misfortune, it was really what the ſervant laid. One of 
the ladies who came to view the curiohities having certain 
preſſing occaſicns, feigned a pretence to fend him out ; 
and in the mean time made juch uſe of this vale, being 
the firſt conveniency that came to her hand, as over- 
powered the {cent of ſome ſpices, which had been put into 
it for the purpoſe, It was tortunate for my maſter, that 
this was the laſt article in the {ale of that day, as a [pi- 
rit of ridicule could not be favourable to his Enfinels,- 
As ſoon as the coinpany were gone, he icttled his 2c- 
counts, and ſumming up the profits, Why this is pretty 
© well !' faid he, rubbing his hands, and ſhrugging up his 
ſhoulders, © this does pretty well! Though, ii that danm'd 
accident had nor happened, turning up his noſe, and 
ſpitting with loathing, it would have been much 
© better. The fools were in the humour, and wanted 
© only to be kept up. However, I have not much right 
to complain upon the whole. That there Jordan coſt 
© me five ſhillings, and I have old it for fitty pounds. 
© Much good may the judicious buyer make of his bar- 
gain. This is the happineſs of a man's having his 
© tongue well hung. A mcaly mouth will never do for 
my buſinels; which after all is the beſt going. I might 
© have ſtood treezing behind a counter this month, and net 
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: © made half this much, in the way of fair trade, as it is 
t © called, people have their ſenſes about them, and ſtand 
- © to examine before they buy, but any trumpery will go 
© off in this way. 

I have obſerved your aſtoniſhment at the eaſineſs with 


which my maſter ſucceeded in ſuch groſs impotition ; but 
the reaſon of it is obvious. All mankind have an am- 
bition of diſtinguiſhing themſelves, one way or another ; 
and generally chooſe that, in which they have the leaſt 
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D qualifications to entitle them to ſucceſs, in order to hide bi 
: ; their own deficiency. The coward, for inſtance, affects Ri 
1 valour ; the blockhead knowledge; and the illiterate I: 
| | i 
4 tradeſman, who has made a fortune by plodding on in ſome | 
t liberal buſineſs, taſte and judgment in the abſtruſeſt pur- 7 
$ | ſuits of learned curioſity, in which, as there is no fixed 1 
f rule to judge by, caprice takes the direction, and opens . 
N an ample field for impoſition. As to the buſineſs of auc- 1 
; | tioneering in general, it owes the greater part of that ſuc- 
K ceſs, with which my maſter was ſo well pleated, to ano- 
- ther cauſe—the deſire of buying bargains, which governs 
0 every one who buys any thing, makes people crowd to 
t thoſe places, where things are to be fold, not as in the re- 
— gular courſe of trade, tor what they appear to be worth, 
— but for the moſt that can be got for them; and there emu- 
- lation, dependence on each other's judgment, *thole peo- 
y © ple know what they are doing, and would not bid ſo 
18 © much, if it was not worth more, and the oratory of the 
4 auctioneer leads them by inſenſible advances, as their ſpi- 
d rits riſe, to give prices, which they never meant to give, 
1 when they began to bid. That great bargains are often 
4 got at ſuch places is true, but that is chiefly in a particu- 
it lar branch of the buſineis, the myſtery of which will be 
{t explained to you. 
. CHAP. XLIII. 1 
r- Chryſal's maſter is viſited by a connoiſſeur, to whom he hl 
is gives a ſhort receipt hr to make his pictures ſell, and Lol 
or makes ſome ſtriking remarks, on the diſregard people ſhow 81 
ht for their families, awhich ſends bis wifiter ay in & buff. 4 
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Y maſter was interrupted in his pleaſing medita- 
tions, by the entrance of a gentleman, the ſight of 
whom promiſed him the greatelt plcaſure of carrying the 
ſubject of them into execution, Atter ſome judicious re- 
marks on the taſte of the town, and the preſent Nate of 
wirtu, in the courſe of which each liberally complimented 
the other, Pray, ſir, laid the gentleman, how do 
pictures ſell this ſeaton ? '—* Never better, fir,” an{were 
ed my maſter, Pictures are every budy's money, now. 
A good maſter brings any thing; and what is more, 
« I am convinced they will riſe ſtill higher, to that buyers 
© have no time to loſe, I have a {ale next week, when 
© you will lee ſuch prizes as will aſtoniſh you. There 
are {ome things there, that I know you will have, let 
them coſt what they will, they fuit your fine collection 
ſo exactly.'—-* Why as to that,” replied the gentleman, 
my mind is a good deal changed. I have taken it into 
my head lately to part with my pictures, and have 
therefore called upon you to defire that you will come 
in the morning, and let me know what you think they 
are worth.”—* Worth, fir! they are worth a great deal 
of money ; which there is not the leaſt danger but they 
will bring, it they are managed properly, There is 
more, fir, in the management of a ſale, much more than 
moſt people dream of, I aflure you,'—* I am ſenſible 
of that, ſir; and alſo of your abilities in ſuch manage- 
ment, which you will have the belt encouragement to 
exert on this occaſion, as I propole ſelling the whole 

© to you together, it we can agree. | 
This turn came ſo unexpected that it ſtruck my maſter 
quite down in the mouth, as he was ſenſible that he had 
over-ſhot himlelf, and ſpoiled his market by ſaying ſo 
much. It is very unlucky, fir,* anſwered he, changing 
his note directly, that I did not Know your intention 
© ſooner. I couid then have divided them properly among 
© the ſeveral ſales of the ſeaſon ; but it is now quite too 
© late ; this Here one next weck is the laſt ; and the cata- 
© logues for that are all made out, and diſperſed, ſo that 
© there is no poſkbility of /ipp;rg in a ſingle article. 

c Beſides, 
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Beſides, the buyers have laid out all their money. 
« Slipping in, fir, I do not underſtand you. Do not 
you think my pictures are ſuſhcient, both in number and 
© value, to make a tale by themſelves? I am ſure, I have 
© more than once known you make noiſe enough about 
collections in no reſpect equal to mine. There mult 
be ſome myſtery in this, which I cannot comprehend.” 
Very true, tir, there are myſteries, as you obſerve, 
in all buſineſſes; and perhaps in none more than ours.“ 
I am not inquiring into your mylteries. Al} I de- 
fire to know is, why, after juſt telling me that pictures 
never bore lo high a price as at this time, and that mine 
could not fail ot bringing a great deal of money, you 
ſhouid fo foon change your opinion.'— 

* Pardon me, fir, I have not changed my opinion in the 
lealt ; and ſhall be very proud to ſerve you to the beſt 
of my abilities, in the way of a ſale; but there is a ma- 
terial reaſon, why I muſt beg to be excuſed in buying 
them, to ſtand the hazard of it myſelt.—“ I ſhould be 
glad to know what that reaſon can be, for I muſt own 
I cannot conceive it.'*—* Why, fir, it is a thing to be 
ſure that may ſeem odd to you; but experience has 
taught us the truth of it. In ſhort, fir, it is your be- 
ing alive.'— How! my being alive! What difference 
can my lite or death make in the value ot my pictures? 
A very great one, fr, Jaſſure you. In all the courſe 
of my bufinels, I never knew one inſtance of a fale's 
going. off well, where the owner was living. People 
conclude that a perlon parts with pictures either through 
diſlike, or neceſſity. The former, you know, depre- 
ciates them at once; nor does the other much lels ; as 
people of faſhion deipiſe a man, and every thing belong- 
© ing to him, the moment it is known that he is in diſ- 
© trels. Befides, an 2auctionecr's tongue is tied up from 
© ſaying any thing of a perſon's taſte, and judgment, and 
© all that, while he is living, it ſounds ſo fulſome; and 
© you are ſenſible that a good character of the collector 
© often goes a great way in helping off a collection. — 
© The beſt thing, then, for a man to do on ſuch an occa- 
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© on, I preſume, would be to ſhoot himſelfthrough the 
© head! Hch?'—* Ha! ha! ha! You are plealed to jeſt, 
© fir ; but to be ſure it would be of great advantage. Cu- 
© riofity brings all the world upon thoſe occaſions, and 
© then a man has an opportunity of ſaying ſo many things, 
© as that the deceaſed would not take ten times to much, 
© if he were living; or, that the high price he gave for 
© it cauſed the diſtreſs that made him kill himſelf; or a 
© thouſand other ſtriking things of the kind. I never 
© have ſo much pleaſure as upon thoſe occaſions, they give 
© a man ſuch room to ſhow himlielf, Indeed, if gentle- 
© men conſidered the thing in time, more ot them would 
© take this method of delivering themſelves and their ta- 
© milies both from diſtreſs, and not deter it till all is gone, 
and the ſurvivors can make nothing by their death; but 
© few people take any care for their families now 0'days, 
© It is a bold puſh, to be ſure; though not ſo bad as a 
man's ſhooting himſelf to win a wager, neither. I 
£ ſhould beg your pardon, tir, for ſpeaking fo freely, but 
&as I know it is not your caſe, you cannot take offence ; 
© though, even if I thought it was, I would not preſume 
to recommend ſuch a thing, tor the world. Every perlon 
© is to judge for himſelt. 1 only give you my opinion 
5 what effect it would have.'—* I underſtand you very 
© well, ſir, anſwered the gentlemen, who had much dif- 
ficulty to hear him out, © and in return tor your opi- 
© nion will give you my advice, which is, to conſider bet- 
© ter whom you lpeak to in this inſolent manner another 
time, for fear of receiving ſuch chaſtiſement, as contempt 
© alone prevents my giving you this moment.'—On ſay- 
ing which words he turned about, and lett the room, 
CHAP. XLIV. | 

Chryſal”s maſter recerves an agreeable ſummons. His en- 
commms on the generoſity of merchants, and account of the 
Way many of them acquire reputation for taſte and judgment. 
He meets the merchant, who conſults im on a different 
branch of his buſi .ejs from that which be expeeted. Chryſal”s 
maſter, in order to encourage his cuſtomer, gives a large ac- 
count of lis own abilities, aud opens ſome curious ſecrets in 


his 
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bis buſineſs. A bargain is ftruck, to the mutual ſati faction 
of both parties; and Chryſal changes his ſerwice for that of 
the merchant. 

ELL as my maſter was accuſtomed to rebukes, 
there was ſomething ins the nature of this which 
diſconcerted him ſo much, that he had not power to make 
the gentleman any reply. But he was ſoon relieved from 
the trepidation into which it threw him, by a meſſage 
from an eminent merchant, to meet him directly at a 
neighbouring tavern. * Aye, ſaid he, adjuſting his wig 
at the glaſs, and putting on his cloak, © this is the thing! 
There is ſome difference between treating with a good 
© {ubſtantial citizen, who will mind what a man fays, 
© and your people of faſhion, who fly into a rage, forſooth, 
© it they can't have their own way, in every thing. No 
© people part with their money o ireely as merchants. 
They don't ſtand higgling, and criticizing like the 
© others. All they require is, to be aſked a good price, 
© and theh they think a thing muſt be good of courſe. 
© Many a time have I got five times more from a mer- 
© chant, than I dared to have aſked from a duke. I ſup- 
© poſe he wants to ſhow h's taſte next week at the ſale; 
© and has ſent for me, to tell him which are the beſt pieces, 
© and how much he may bid tor them. He is not the firſt 
© citizen whom my inſtructions have made pals for a man 
© of taſte and judgment. I love ſuch pupils, they pay fo 
* well for their learning; and that more ways than one; 
for they buy what no body elſe would bid for; it is only 
* \lipping a puffer or two of quality at them, enough 
© of whom come ſharking to eyery ſale for that purpoſe 
© only, and they may be raiſed to any price. No people 
© part with their money like merchants.” 
hen he came to the tavern, he found the merchant 
waiting for him. Atter the compliments common upon 
ſuch occaſions were politely interchanged, I deſired to 
* ſee you, ſaid the merchant, proceeding to buſineſs, 
though not without evident confuſion, on an affair, 
that will convince you of my confidence in your abilities 
* and honour, Trade, as you knew, has been ſo dead for 
© tome 
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« {cine time paſt, that there is no getting in a penny of 
money, without tearing people to pieces. Now, as J 
© had rather ſuffer ſomething myſelt, than oppreſs any 
© honeſt man, till he can bring his affairs about, I ſhould 
© be glad to diſpoſe of ſome parcels of goods, even under 
« their value, to raiſe money for preſent occaſions, that 
* is, provided it can be done in ſuch a manner, as not to 
© be known, as ſuch a thing might injure a man's credit.” 
«© Dear ſir, anſwered my maſter, whole heart leaped with 
joy, at the mention of ſuch an affair, never fear that; 
© I'll engage to manage it ſo, that it every one who knows 
© you were to watch, they'd never even ſuſpect the leaſt 
© of the matter, There is nothing eaſier, nor more com- 
mon in the way of buſineſs; and it luckily happens, that 
I have the fineſt opportunity, at this very time, that 
ever I had in my lite. I have a large ſale under a com- 
miſſion, the very week atter next, into which I can hedge 
a thouſand or two, with the greateſt eale and ſatety. 
Aſſignees never take notice of ſuch things. We under- 
ſtand one another better than that. Many a worthy man 
have I enabled to hold his head above water, for years, 
by this method. To be ſure, it mult have an end ſome 
time; but then a man ſtands in fortune's way tor a lucky 
hit, you know; and not only that, but alſo makes ſure 
of ſo much good living, in the mean time, and can he no 
worle at the lait: and then, when all comes to all, and 
there mult be a b/ow wp, it gives him an opportunity 
of tecuring ſomething againſt a rainy day, as the ſay- 
ing is. As for its being diſcovered, there are ways 
enough to prevent that. It is but entering them as fold, 
and I'll find a buyer, that ſhall never be heard more of, 
Lord, fir, if it was not for things of this kind, our buli; 
cls would be nothing to what it is. Halt the lales you 
ee every day in the papers are made up in this manner.“ 
— Well, fir,” replied the merchant, who had liſtened to 
him with attention, and ſeemed greatly affected at ſome 
part of what he ſaid, © I preſume. you underſtand your 
* buſineſs, and as I have no doubt of your honour, I ſhall 
* leave the whole entirely to your management. Here is 
* an 
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can account of the particulars which IT want to diſpote of 
© 2t this time. They are in a private warehouſe, whither 
© I have had them conveyed, to be ready tor the purpole, 
© of which this is tne key; and here is a bill of ſale, 
© which I will execute directly, as I have an occation tor 
two thouſand pounds this very evening. You lee there 
© 1s value, more th n ſutficient for double that ſum, as 
* you will be a better judge when you lee the goods, but 
* the reſt can ſtand forward till they are diſpoſed of, and 
* the account made up.'—* Really, fir, I thould be ex- 
© tremely glad to lerve you, but I tear, I have not ſo 
much caſh by me. However, it you picale, I'll go with 
© you, and look at the goods; and then III Rep home, 
© and try what I can do.” 

Accordingly, away they went together to the ware- 
houſe ; where my matter being ſatisfied with the value of 
the goods, left the merchant, and hied him home directly 
with a joytul heart for the money. * So!* ſaid he, to 
himſelf, as he went along, 1 thought what things 
© would come to, in the end! His coach, and country- 
houſe! his witc's routes; and his own kept miſtreſs 
have made quick work with him. I believe ſuch men 
mult imagine the reſt of the world to be blind, or they 
would never go on at ſuch a rate. I ſuppoſe he's pre- 
paring for a piace in the gazette to morrow, or next day. 
But that is no affair of mine. I'll take care to make a 
late bargain for mylelf; and let him look to the reſt, I 
am not to ſwear tor him. Ot all the buſineis in our 
way, I like this the beſt, A man can make up what 
account he pleates, without danger of its being diſputed 
with him. All here is ſnug and ſecure. It I could but 
get jobs enough of this kind, I'd let who would chatter 
tor toys and daubings with people of quality, who often 
out-ſharp us, in ſpite of all our experience. 

By this time he reached home, where he ſoon made up 
the money, withethe help of that and the former day's 
ſale, without heſitating a moment at its not being his 
own, and taking with him proper perſons to atteſt his bar- 
gam, and new locks to make Lure of it, returned to the 
Vol. III. P merchant, 
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merchant, with whom he ſoon concluded every thing, 
without {cruple or delay on either fide, and then paying 
him on the ſpot, in bank-notes and caſh (among the lat- 
ter of which I was) ſent him awoy, as well ſatisfied, as 
he himlelt ſtaid behind. 

CHAP. XLV. 

Metive Chryſal's new maſter for making ſuch a bar- 
gain, with the many and great advantages a merchant may 
make of being in the Houſe. A ſhort ſhetch of an election. 
The curious methods which Chryſal*s maſter took, to evade 
the laws agaiuſt bribery. He takes offence at the unreaſon= 
able preſumption of his conſtituents, and reſolves to make 
the moſt of the bargain he has bought from them, which by 
a ſingular piece of management he propoſes to make cheaper 
than they think. Chryſal changes his ſervice for that of 
the idol of an inn. The conjequences of eleeHoneering. Some 
account of Chryſal's nec miſtreſs. He quits her ſerwice for 
a curious purpgſe. An expedient to prevent the ſale of poiſon 
for mind and body. Chryſal again changes bis ſerewce. 
3 a man has fixed his mind upon gaining a 

particular end, he flights any inconveniencies 
which may attend the means. Though my new maſter 
was lenſible of the loſs he muſt ſuffer by his bargain, the 
proſpect of accompliſhing the purpole for which he made 
it prevented its giving him any concern. As ſoon as he 
got home, he gave orders to have his equipage made ready 
tor a journey into the country, early next morning, and 
then retiring into. his cloſet, for a tew moments, before 
he went to bed, © At length, ſaid he, with a look of {elt- 
congratulation, © I ſhall compaſs, what I have ſo long let 
© my heart upon. What an advantage it is for a mer- 
© chant to be in the Houſe! I can laugh at bailiffs and 
© bankruptcies tor five years at leaſt; and in the mean 
© time I ſhall have a thouſand opportunities of making 
my fortune, by puſhing boldly in the alley, now that 
all tears of the immediate conſequences are over, or get- 
© ting beneficial contracts with the government, or at 
© leaſt ſome genteel and profitable employment under it. 
© A merchant may make many advantages of being in 

the 
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the Houſe ! Confound that prat ing fellow ! I. was once 
© atraid that he ſmoaked my deſign, he came ſo near ſome 
© unlucky circumſtances ; but it was above his cut, All | 
© his ſchemes are common, and low-lived, This of mine | 
© 1s a maſter-ſtroke, It is playing deep, to be ſure! Fit- | 

ö 
| 


© teen hundred for my ſeat; and what with other ex- 
© pences, and the Joſs upon this night's work, as much 
more. It is playing damn'd derp. But it is too late to | 
think of that now. I have ſported many a thoutand up- 


on a worſe chance in my time, At any rate, I can | 

© laugh at bailiffs and bankruptcies for five years at lealt, 

© Whatanadvantage it is toa merchant to be in the Houle!” | 
Saying this, he went to bed, where the advantages of TH 

being in the Houle (til] ran fo ftrongly in his head, that ' 

he dreamed of nothing all night, bur bullying creditors, | " 

and cringing to miniſters ; ; Tl jobs, and getting con- 15 

tracts, places, and penſions. 18 


In purſuance of his ſcheme, he ſet out next morning, i 
with a ſplendid retinue, for the berough he had in view, 
where he managed matters with ſuch judgment and gene- | 
roſity, Keeping the whole town drunk from the moment : 
he arrived, according to the policy which permits a can- 
didate to deprive his electors of their ſenſes, in order to | 
enable them to judge the better of his legiſlative abilitics, b 
that he was elected in preference to a gentleman, the 
munificence of whoſe family had for many generations 
been the chief ſupport ot the place, and who himle!t ipent 
bis ample fortune in hoſpitality and beneficence in it, but 
diſdained to buy the votes ot a venal crew, on this occa- = 
ſion. As ſuch a competitor naturally had every man of 
worth and honour-in his intereſt, it had been neccilary for 
my maſter to proceed with the utmoſt care and circum- 
ſpection. Accordingly, inſtead of directly giving his = | 
voters money, he lent them the prices ſtipulated, on the | 
ſecurity of their notes of hand, payable in a certain time, 
an expedient, in which he had a turther view, than barely 
evading the laws againſt ſuch practices. 

Every thing being concluded, he was preparing to de- 
part in triumph, when his conſtituents waited upon him 
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in form, with certain inſtructions, tor executing the truſt 
they had thus repoſed in him; Though he looked upon 
this as ſuch a bare-faced piece of intolence, that he ſcarce 
knew how to bear it, yet, as he had not yet taken his 
feat, he received their commands with the politeſt humi- 
lity, and promiled the moſt fuithtul obedience to them. 
But they were no ſooner out of his fight, than he changed 
his note. Impudlent, unreaſonabie tcoundrels !' aid 
he to himſelt, giving vent to his indignation, as he walked 
backward and forward in the room, * to talk of having 
© repofed your trutt in me, and pretend to give me in— 
ſtructions! I have bought you ; and I will fell you to the 
© belt bidder, if he were the devil; and a bad bargain he 
© will have of you, if he buys you as dear as I have, — 

* Though I have a ſtroke in my head, to bring mytelf 
© home, that you little think of. Thoſe notes of hand, 
* which you tnought I took only to evade the law, ſhall 
© be paid to the lilt farthing, it J am not cholen for no- 
© thing, next election, You thall find ydu have no fool 
© to deal with.” 

Juſt as he ſaid this, he received notice that his coach 
was ready, and the landlord's daughter coming to wiſh 
him a good journey, he laluted her politely, and ſlipping 
a coup'c of guineas (one of which I was) into her hand, 
to buy a ribbon, leit the houſe like a man ot honour, I 
have not entered particularly into the circumſtances of 
electionecring. They are too groſs to give pleaſure; and 
too well known to require repetition even to you. The 
effects, I mean immediately in the place, were ſuch as 
reaſon may ſugget to you. The electors, initead of 
making any advantage of the price for which they thus 
had literally iold their conſciences, liberties, and proper- 
ties, continued to Wallo in drunkennels, till every penny 
of it was ipent, after which it was lo long before they 
could ſettle rightly to work again, that it required a 
year's hard labour and ſtarving to repair what they ſuf. 
fered by this bout of exc.ls and idlenets, My new miſ- 
treſs was what is not unjuſtly called che idol of an inn. 
Endowed by nature with prettineſs enough to entitle her 

to 
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OF A GUINEA, 173 
to flattery, and ſufficient pertneſs to make her a coquette, 
on her return from a boarding- ſchool, where her natural 
talents were ſo well improved by education, that ſhe was 
thought fit to try her fortune in the world, ſhe took her 
place in the bar, and flirted away with every gentleman 
that came to the houſe, in hopes of taking in ſome one 
of the number for marriage, as others in her way had 
done. The firſt paſſion of the female heart is for finery, 
to the gratification of which girls ſeldom tail to apply all 
the money in their power. But though my miſtreis was 
very far from being inſenſible to this paſſion, another 
ſcarce leſs powerful with the ſex took place of it at this 
time, which was curioſity. 

A young ofhcer, who had lately been quartered in the 
houſe, and made warm addreſſes to her, had ſaid ſo many 
fine things in praile of a certain book, called Memoirs 
of a Lady of Pleaſure, that ſhe reſolved to lee it, and for 
that purpoſe applied at a circulating library in the town, 
the keeper of which told her, it was to ſcarce and valu- 
able a book, that he could not poſſibly procure it for her 
under a guinea. High as this price was, the would have 
found means to raiſe it, ſo ſtrong was her curioſity, had 
not the hurry of the election, which juſt then came on, 
taken up all her time, But every obſtacle was now re- 
moved, and the very evening I came into her poſſeſſion, 
ſhe muffled herſelf up in one of the maid's cloaks, and 
went for it as ſoon as it was dark, when I was the pur- 
chaſe of this extraordinary bargain. 

I ſee you are ſhocked at the dithoneſty and wickedneſs 
of my new maſter for hiring out at ſuch a price, or in- 
deed at any price at all, a book, whole obvious deſign 
(and which it is too well calculated to accomplith) is to 
ſupplant every principle of virtue in the youthtul mind. 
But the blame reſts not ſolely upon him, The excuſe, 
which the poet puts into the mouth of the apothecary for 
ſelling poiſon, that, © his poverty, but not bis <vill con- 
© ſented,” may with equal juſtice be alledged in palliation 
of a poor bookſcller's vending impious or immoral books, 
the poiſon of the mind, For this reaſon, as no penalty, 
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174 THE ADVENTURES 

however ſevere, may be ſufficient to combat that neceſ- 
ſity, the molt effectual way to prevent the vending of 
either poiſon would be to prohibit all thoſe, whote poverty 
might ſubject them to fuch temptation, from trading in 
books or drugs of any kind; as it is molt certain, that 
if there were neither poor apothecaries, nor poor hook - 
ſellers, the ſale of both vicious books, and noxious drugs, 
would be much lets extenſive than it is, it it could not 
be totally ſuppreſſed; there being very few of the human 
ſpecies fo entirely given up to a reprobate ſenſe, as to 
murder either the ſoul or body ot a fellow creature, merely 
for the pleaſure of doing it. | 

It may be judged that I did not remain long in the 
ſervice of this maſter. The next morning atter I came 
into his poſſeſſion, he came to London, where he laid out 
all the money he had in the purchaſe or a parcel of ſuch 
books as he thought moſt likely to ſuit the taſte of his 
cultomers, without regard either to virtue or religion, 
on which occaſion I changed his ſervice tor that of his 
bookleller. 

CHAP. XLVI. 

Account of Chryſal”s new maſter, bis heroic ſpirit, and 
reſolution to puſh for a penſion or a pillory. Meeting be- 
tween him and a poet, who turns the tables upon him. A 
curious method of forming a judgment of a work genius. 
Chryſal's maſter is beaten out of all his art, and for once 
bought a book by quality, not quantity. The value of an 
author's name. Chryſal changes his ſervice, 

Y new maſter was one of thoſe aſpiring geniuſes 
whom deſperate circumſtances drive to puſh at 

every thing, and court conſequences, the bare apprehen- 
ſion of which terrifies men, who have ſome character and 
fortune to loſe, out of their ſenſes. He was that evening 
to meet at a tavern an author, the boldneſs and beauty of 
whoſe writings had for ſome time engaged the public at- 
tention in a particular manner, and made his numerous 
admirers tremble for his ſafety. As he happened to out- 
ſtay his time, my maſter's importance took offence at a 


freedom, which he thought ſo much out of character: 
This 
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This is very pretty, truly! laid hey walking backward 
and forward in a chate, *that I ſhould wait an hour tor an 
© author. It was his buſinets to have been here firit, and 
© waited for me; but he is fo puffed up of late, that he 
© has quite forgot himſelf. Bookſellers ſeldom meet with 
© tuch inſolence from authors. I ſhould ſerve him right, 
to go away and dilappoint him. But would not that diſ- 
* appoint mylelt more! He is come into luch vogue lately, 
© that the beſt man in the trade would be glad to get 
© him, Well! if he does not do what I want, I know 
© not who can! Fools may be frighted at the thoughts 
© of a cart's-tail, or a pillory, I know better things. 
Where they come in a popular cauſe, nothing lets a 
man's name up to ſuch advantage; and that is the firſt 
* {tep toward making a fortune; as for the danger, it is 
© only a mere bug bear, while the mob is on my fide, 
© And, therefore, I will go on without fear, it I am 
© not bought off. A penſion or a pillory is the word, ”— 
Theſe heroic meditations were interrupted by the en- 
terance of the author, who throwing himſelf carelefily 
into a chair, I believe I have made you wait, ſaid he, 
© but I could not help it, I was obliged to ſtay to kick 
© a puppy of a printer, who had been impertinent : as I 
© am to meet company directly, ſo let me hear what 
© you have to fay.'— I thought, ſir, anſwered my 
maſter, with an air of offended importance, * you had 
appointed me to meet you here on buſineſs, and buſi- 
© nels, you know, cannot be hurried over ſo ſoon.— 
© Don't mention buſineſs to me ! I hate the very name of 
© it; and as to any that can poſſibly be between you and 
© me, it may be done in five minutes, as well as five years: 
* ſo ſpeak dire ly, and without further preamble, tor all 
© your finefles could have no effect upon me, even if I 
would ſubmit to let you try them.'—* Fineiles, fir! I 
© don't know what you mean! I defy the world to charge 
me with having ever been guilty of any. The buſinets 
I defired to meet you upon, was about a poem, I vas 
informed you had ready for the preis, and which L 
* ſhould be glad to treat with you for, Well, ſir! and 
© what 
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e what will you give me for it? Be quick; for I cannot 
© wait to make many words.'—* What! before I have 
< ſeen it! It is impoſſible for me to ſay, till I have looked 
© it over, and can judge what it is, and how much it will 
make! As to your judging what it is, that mult de- 
< pend upon inſpiration, which I imagine you will ſcarcely 
© make pretence to, till you turn methodift a leaſt; but 
for what it will make, here it is; and you may judge 
© of that, while I go down ſtairs for a few minutes.“ 

Saying which he gave him a handtul of looſe papers, an 

left the room. 
The firſt thing my maſter did, when left thus to form 
his judgment of a work of genius, was to number the 
ages, and then the lines in a page or two, by the time 
he had done which the author returned, and taking the 
papers out of his hand, Well, fir,” {aid he, © and what 
« is the reſult of your judgment ?'— Why really, fir," 
anſwered my maſter, after ſome pauſe, © I hardly know 
« what to ſay. I have cat off the copy, and do not think it 
© will make more than a ſhilling, however pompoufly 
printed. What you think it will make is not the 
© matter, but what you will give me for it. I fell my 
© works by the quality, not the quantity.*—* I do not 
doubt the quality of them in the leaſt; but conſidering 
© how much the trade is over-ſtocked at preſent, and what 
© a mere drug poetry has long been, Iam a good deal at 
© a loſs what to offer, as I ſhould be unwilling to give 
you or any gentleman offence, by ſeeming to underva- 
© lue your works. What do you think of five guineas; 
I do not imagine that more can be given for ſo little; 
© mor indeed ſhould I be fond of giving even that, but 
© in compliment to you. I have had full twice as much 
for two, many a time,'—* Much good may your bar- 
gain do you, fir; but I will not take leſs than fifty tor 
mine in compliment to you, or any bookſeller alive; and 
© fo fir, I deſire to know without more words (for I told 
you before that your eloquence would be thrown away 
upon me) whether you will give that; as I am in 
* haſte to go to company, much more agreeable mn me 

© than 
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OF A GUINEA, t77 
© than your's.'—* What, ſir ! fifty guineas for ſcarce five 
© hundred lines! Such a thing was never heard of inthe 
© trade.*—* Contound your trade, and you together | 
Here waiter ! what is to pay ?'—* But, dear fir, ! why 
will you be in ſuch a hurry ? Can you not give yourſelf 

© and me time to conſider a little? Perhaps we might 
© come nearer to each other !'—* I have told you before, 
© and I repeat it again, that I will have lv much; and 
that wichout more words.'—* You are very perempto- 
ry, hr; but you know your own value; and therclore, 
© in hopes you wili let me have more tor my money next 
© time, I will venture to give you your price now; though 
* really, if it was not for your name, I could not poſſibly 
© doit; but to be ture that is worth a ſhilling extraor- 
© dinary I own.” 

© Which is twelve-pence more than your's ever will be, 
© unlets to the ordinary ot nevegate. But, come, give me 
* the money! I want to go to my company. —“ Well, 
* fir! this is a halty bargain ; but I take it upon your 
© word; and don't doubt but there is merit in it, to an- 
6 {wer luch a price. Satire, fir | keen fatire, and ſo plain 
that he who runs may read, as the ſaying is, is the thing 
© now o days. Where there is any doubt or difficulty 
© in the application, it takes off the pleaſure from the ge- 
© nerality of readers, who will {c:.rce be ſatisfied with 
© leis than the very name. That, ur, is your great merit. 
© Satire mult be perlonal, or it will never do. —“ Per- 
© lonal ! that mine never ſhall be. Vices, not perſons, 
are the objefts of my tatire, though where I find the 
former, I never ſpare the latter, be the rank and cha- 
© rater in life what it will.” 

My matter had by this time counted out his money 
(among which I was) which the author took without 
telling over, and then went to his company, {caving the 
bookiciler icarcely more pleated with his burgain, "than 
morti fied at the cavalier treatment he had met in making it. 

CHAP. XLVII. 

Some account of the company to which Chryſal's new 

maſter went, His behaviour to a young female, avho ac. 
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178 THE ADVENTURES 
cofted him in his way home. He takes her to a tawern for 
an uncommon purpoſe, where be treats her uncommonly, and 
goes home with her from as uncommon a motive. — 
of what he ſawv in her habitation with the manner in which 
| he behacved there. Hs takes another lodging for the whole 
family, where he leaves them abruptly, to ſave himſelf and 
them trouble. 
HE company to which my new maſter was in ſuch 
haſte to go, conſiſted of a few perſons, whom a 
fimilarity of temper had linked in the cloſeſt intimacy,— 
With theſe he ſpent the remainder of the evening, in a 
manner which few would diſlike, though fewer ſtill could 
approve it ; the ſpirited wit and livelinels of their conver- 
ſation gilding the groſſeſt debaucheries; at the ſame time 
that the rectitude and ſublimity of their ſentiments, when- 
ever their hearts could find opportunity to ſpeak, made 
the vices of their practice ſtill more horrible by the con- 
traſt. They broke not up, as it may be imagined, till 
nature ſunk under their exceſſes, when my maſter, as he 
ſtaggered home, was accoſted by a female, who had ſome- 
thing in her air and manner ſo different from thoſe out- 
caſts of humanity, who offer themſelves to caſual proſti- 
tution in the ſtreets, that his curioſity was ſtruck, and 
he ſtopped to take more particular notice of her. She 
appeared to be about fifteen. Her figure was elegant ; 
and her features regular; but want had ſicklied over their 
beauty ; and all the horrors of deſpair gloomed through 
the languid ſmile ſhe forced, when ſhe addreſſed him. 
The ſigh of diſtreſs which never {truck his ear without 
affecting his heart, came with double force from ſuch an 
object. He viewed her with filent compaſſion for ſome 
moments; and reaching her a piece of gold, bade her go 
home, and ſhelter herſelf from the inclemencies of the 
night, at ſo late an hour. Her ſurpriſe and joy at ſuch 
unexpected charity overpowered her. She dropped upon 
her knees, in the wet and dirt of the ſtreet, and raifin 
her hands and eyes towards heaven, remained in that poſ- 
ture for ſome moments, unable to give utterance to the 
gratitude that filled her heart. She - 
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Such a ſight was more expreſſive than all the powers 
of eloquence. He raiſed her tenderly from the ground, 
and ſoothing her with words of comfort, offered to con- 
duct her to ſome place, where ſhe might get that refreſh 
ment of which ſhe appeared to be in too great want. 

© Oh, fir, ſaid ſhe, preſſing the hand that had raiſed 
her with her cold trembling lips, my deliverer ſent 
© from heaven to ſave me from deſpair, let me not think 
© of taking refreſhment myſelf, till I have firſt procured 
© it for thoſe, whole greater wants I feel ten thouſand 
© times more ſeverely than my own.'—* Who can they 
© be?” interrupted he, with anxious impatience, * Gan 
© humanity feel greater wants than thoſe under which 


c you are ſink ing? — My father, exclaimed ſhe, burſt. 


ing into tears, languiſhing under infirmities, acquired 
© in the ſervice of his country; my mother worn out 
© with attending on him, and both periſhing of want, 
© (heaven grant they are not already dead!) together with 
© two infant brothers, inſenſible ot the cauſe of their diſ- 
c treſs, and crying to them for a mortel of bread, which 
© it is not in their power to give!'—* Where can ſuch 
© a ſcene of wretchedneſs be hidden from relief? I will 
© go with you directly: but ſtop; let us firſt procure 
© ſome comtortable nouriſhment from ſome of the honles 
© which are kept open at this late hour tor a very differ- 
© ent purpoſe. Come with me, we have no time to lole.* 

With theſe words, he went directly to a tavern, and 


inquiring what victuals were dreſſed in the houſe, loaded 


her with as much as ſhe could carry of the beſt, and 
putting a couple of bottles of wine in his own pocket, 
walked with her to her habitation, which was in a blind 
alley, happily tor her not very tar diſtant, as weakneſs 
together with the conflict of paſſions ſtruggling in her 
heart, made her ſcarce able to go. 

When they came to the door, ſhe would have gone up 


firſt for a light, but he was reſolved to accompany her, 


that he might ſce the whole ſcene in its genuine colours. 
He, therefore, followed her up to the top of the houle, 
where opening the door of the gariet, ſhe diſcovered 
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7%0 THE ADVENTURES 
to him ſuch a fcene ot miſery, as ſtruck him with aſtoniſn- 
ment. By the light of a lamp, that glimmered in the fire 
leis chimney, he ſaw lying on a bare beditead, without 
any other covering than the relics oi their own rags, a 
man, a woman, and two children ſhuddering with cold, 
though huddled together, to ſhare the little warmth which 
exhauſted nature ſtill ſupplied them with. 

While he ſtood gazing in horror at ſuch complicated 
wretchedneſs, his conductreſs ran to the bed fide, and tall- 
ing on her knees, O] Sir! Madam!” exclaimed ſhe, in 
rapture, * Ariſe! I have got relief from an angel oi hea- 
ven. Take care! anſwered a voice, the hollow 
trembling of which was ſharpened by indign-tion, © take 
© care it is not from a fiend of hell, who has taken ad- 
© vantage of your diſtreſs to tempt you to ruin! tor with 
© whom elle could you be till this time of night? But 
© know, wretched girl, that I will neyer eat the earnings 
* of vice and infamy. A few hours will put an end tomy 
© mileries, which have received the only poſſible addition 
£ by this your folly.— He mult be iuch, indeed, in- 
terrupted my maſter, ſtill more ſtruck with ſentiments ſo 
uncommon in ſuch a ſituation, who could think of tempt- 
© ing her in ſuch circumſtances to any tully. I will with- 
draw, while you ariſe, and then we will conſult what can 
© be ſooneſt done to alleviate a diſtreſs, of which you ap- 
« pear ſo undeicrving.'— While he ſaid this, he took the 
wine out ot his pockets, and giving it to the daughter, 
went directly down ſtairs, without waiting for a reply, and 
walking backward and forward in the fire tor ſome time, 
enjoy ing the ſublimeſt pleaſure the human heart is ca- 

ab'e of, in confidering how he had relieved, and ſhould 
further relieve, the ſufierings of objects ſo worthy of relicf. 

By the time he thought they might have learned trom 
their daughter the circumitances of her meeting with him, 
and taking ſome nouriſhment, he returned to them, when 
the moment he entered the room the whole family fell 
upon tir knees to thank him. Such humiliation was 
more than he could bear. He railed them one by one, 
as tait as he could, and taking the tather's hand, Gra- 
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OF A GUINEA. 187 
© cious God!' ſaid he, „can a ſenſe of humanity be ſuch 
© an uncommon thing among creatures who call them- 
« ſelves human, that fo poor au exertion of it ſhould be 
© thought deſerving of a return proper to be made only to 
© heaven! Oppreſs me not, fir, I conjure you, with the 
mention of what it would have been a crime I couid ne- 
© yer have forgiven myſelf to have known I had not done. 
© It is too late to think of leaving this pace betore to- 
© morrow, when I will provide a better, if there is not 
© any to which you chooſe particularly to go. I amnot 
rich; but I thank heaven that it has bleſt me with 
* ability and inclination to afford ſuch aſſiſtance as may 
be immediately neceſſary to you, till means may be 
© thought of for doing more. —“ O, ſir, aniwered the 
mother, well might iny daughter call you an angel of 
heaven! You know not from what miſery you have al- 
: ready relieved'—* Nor will I know more of it at this 
* time,” interrupted my maſter, © than that which I too 

© plainly fee. I will leave you now to your re{t, and re- 
turn as ſoon as it is day.” . 
Speak not of leaving us, fir,* exclaimed the d aughter, 
who was afraid that it he ſhould go away, he might not 
return. © What relt can we take, in lo mort a tune? 
Leave us not, I beſeech you: I:2ve us not in this piace l' 
6 Ceaſe, my child!“ interpoſcd tie iather, „nor preſs 
© your benefactor to continue in a icene of mitery, that 
© muſt give pain to his humane heart,'—* Ir my ſtaying 
© will not give you pain, answered my maſter, © I] will 
© molt willing ly ſtay; but it nut be on condition that 
© our converlation points entirely torward to happier days. 
© There will be time enough here: fter te look back. — 
Saying this, he lat do vn on the bei ſide, (for other 
ſeat the apartment afforded not) between the lutband 
and wite, with whom he ipent the little remainder of the 
night in ſuch diicourſe as he thought molt likely to di- 
vert their attention from their prelent miſcry, and in{pire 
their minds with better hopes, while the children, al} but 
the daughter, who hung upon his words, comtorted at 
heart with a better meal than they had long taſted, tel 
Vol. III. . talt 
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taſt aſleep, as they leaned their heads upon their mother's 
lap. As ſoon as it was day, Now, madam,* ſaid my 
* addreſſing himſelf to the mother, I will go and 
« provide a place! tor our reception, as you ſay all places 
© are alike to you. In the mean time, accept of this tri- 
fle, giving her ten guineas, * to provide ſuch necelli- 
© ries as you may indiſpenſibly want before you remove. 
When you are ſettled, we will ice what further can be 
„done. I ſhall be back with you within theſe three 
c hours at molt.” 

For ſuch beneficence there was no poſſibility of return- 
ing thanks; but their hearts {poke through their eyes, 
in a Janguage ſufficiently intelligible to his. Depart- 
ing Gurettly, to ſave both himſelf and them the pain of 
purſuing a converſation that grew too diſtreisful, he went, 
without regard to change of drels, or appearance, to look 
for a proper lodging for them; where he laid in ſuch pro- 
viſions ot every kind, as he knew they muſt immedi- 
ately want. This care employed him till thetime he had 


promiled to return, when he tound juch an alteration in 


the Iooks and appearance of them all as gave his heart de- 
light. 

Vou ſee, ſir,“ laid the mother, as ſoon as he entered, 
© the effects of your bounty; but do not think that vanity 
© has made us abuſe it. Theſe clothes, what we could 
«raiſe on which has, for tome time, been our ſole ſup— 
port, were the purchaſe ot happier times; and were now 
© redeemed for much Jets than we mult have given tor the 
© worlt we could bny.'—* Dear madam,” interrupted my 
maſter, taking ber band relpectiully, © mention not any 

© twang of the Kind to me, I beleech you. You will ſoon 
© fee ſuch times again.'— Then turning to her huſband 

— I have taken a lodging, fir,” continued he; it is 
convenient, but not large, as I imagined would be your 
e choice. I Will call a co ch, to take us to it dicétly. 
If there ate any demands hcre, let the people of the 
© houſe be called up, and they mal! be paid. I will be 

your purie- be: Irer tor the pretent.'—-* No, fir,* replied 
the huſband, © there are not any. You have enabled us 
1 0 
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to diſcharge all demands upon us. People in our cir- 
© cumltances cannot find credit, becauſe they want it.” 

My matter would then have gone tor a coach, but the 
daughter inſiſted on laving him that trouble; upon which 
he put the whole family into it, and walked away betore 
them to their new lodging. It is unpollible to deieribe 
what theſe poor people telt, when they ſaw the proviſion 
he had made tor their reception. The father, in particu- 
lar, could not bear it, but ſinking into a chair, * This is 
£ too much !* ſaid he, as toon as a flood of tears had 
given vent to the fullnels of his heart. This is too 
« much. Support me, gracious heaven, who has ſent 
this beſt of men to my relief; ſupport me under the 
© weight of obligations, which the preſervation of theſe 


0 alone, looking round upon his wife and children, * could 
£ induce me to accept. — Then addretling | lrumtelt to ny 


maſter, My heart is not unthanktul,” continued he, 
© but gratitude 1 in {ſuch excels as mi: e, where there is no 
$ proſpect of ever making a return, is the teverelt pain.“ 

My maſter, who ſought none, attempted olten to give 
the converlation another turn; but, finding that they 
could ſpeak or think of nothing elle as yet, he took his 
leave, promiſing to come the next day, when their minds 
ſhould be better ſettled, to conſult what more was in his 
power to lerve them, having firit privately taken an op- 
portunity to ſlip a couple of guineas into the daughter's 
hand, to avoid putting the delicacy of her tather and 
mother to further pain. | 
CHAP. XLVIII. 

D. gi ves ſome account of bis maſter. Rea ſon of his 
having { been bred to, and mſcarrie: 4 w a 2 articular pro- 


teſſion. Intereſting remarks en the different kinds of merit 


neceſſary to emmence in different proje{ſions, confirmed by 


ſtriking inſtances of their ſucceſs iu each. Natural conſe - 


quence of bis being force into & profeſſion againſt bis incli- 
Ration. He is e ied by difh _ to exert bs abilities. 


his works accounted fir. He viſits hie new family. Aﬀett« 
meg ſtory of an officer. FAT iG UED 
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ATIGUED in mind and body, from the debauch 
the evening before, and the height to which his ten- 
dereſt paſſions had been wound up by ſuch a moving ſcene, 
my maſter went directly home, and throwing himſelf on 
a bed, ſlept till next morning, without diſturbance from 
pain or reflection, The contradictiens which I had ſeen 
in his character prompted my curioſity to take this op- 
portunity of looking back to his paſt lite, to try if in 
the occurrences of that I could trace their cauſe. Born 
in the miadle rank of life, his parents were induced by 
the dawnings of uncommon genius, which he diſcovered 
in his carlictt youth, to give him ſuch an education as 
might enable him to make that figure m ſome of the 
learned proteſiions, for which paternal fondneſs flattered 
them, that nature had deſigned him. But, however 
greatly he profited by his education, the end propoſed by 
it was far from being pleaſing to his inclinations, whic 
the vigour of his mind and body turned to more active 
ſcenes. For this realon, when he was to quit the pur- 
ſuits oi general learning for thoſe of tome particular pro- 
feſſion, his ardour cooled, and he entirely Joſt that ſpirit 
of emulative ambition, which alone can enable a man to 
arrive at eminence. Such a falling- off could not eſcape 
the anxious obſervation of his friends, but as it was not 
in their power either to remedy it, or gratity his inclina- 
tion in any other way, all they could do was, to enter 
him into the ſervice of religion, a profeſſion in which, 
though the greatelt abilities and application of the hu- 
man mind are evidently and indiſpenſibly neceſſary, yet, 
by the perverſion of man, the leaſt are required, 
You ſeem ſhocked at the ſeverity of this remark ; but 
a moment's refle&tion will open to you the reaſon upon 
v hich it is ſounded. In every other profeſſion, ſucceſs 
depends upon an opinion of that knowledge, which is 
called merit in it, becauſe mankind lee the neceſſity of 
ſuch merit to attain the object of the profeſſion. But in 
the church, the caſe is quite different. Every man thinks 
that he knows enough of religion to ſerve his own turn, 
and therefore gives himſelf no trouble about the _ 
ge 
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ledge of thoſe who profeſs it, as he concludes that know 
ledge can be of no ſervice to him; and theretore tuccets 
in the church depends not on a general opinion of merit, 
but on particular tavour, which, tor the reaſon given 
before, is not the neceſſary conſequence of ſuch merit. 
An attorney, or ſurgeon, for inſtance, who is not thought 
to have {ome merit in his pr ofeſſion, will never be em- 
ployed ; but let him by any means get into the church, 
and curry favour with thoſe in power, and he may rife 
to the firſt dignitics of it, though he has no more merit 
in this profeſſion, than he had in chat which he was forced 
to quit for want of bread. And this is the rea{on why 
they who have leaſt abilities for any profeſſion are packed 


into this; and why they, again, who have the leaſt of 


theſe, are generally moit lucceſsful in it; ; as conſcioul- 
neſs of their want ot merit makes them take moſt pains 
to gain favour. The conſequences of his entering into 
ſuch a profeſſion againſt inclination are obvious. An 
indignant tenſe of his own natural ſuperiority to his ſu- 
periors in ſtation, made him tall into the too common er 
ror of arguing from the abuſe, againſt the uſe, and hold 
in contempt not only them, but alſo the very proſeſſion 
itfelt, in which they could have tuch ſuccets, and in 
which neceſſity alone obliged him to continue. He di(- 
dained to apply abilities, which he thought above the 
end! He neglected duties which he ſaw abuſed ; and at 
length ſunk into a ſtate of liſtleſs indifference, i in which 
he would have died in ob {curity, 1ad not diſtreſs rouſed 
him, and extorted an exertion of his abilities, which a 
mind ſoured by difz :ppointment ot its earlieſt hopes, and 

by domeſtic unhappinels after, turned to ſatire, with an 

aſperity and ſtrength that made vice tremble in the bo- 

ſom of the great, and folly hide her head in the higheſt 

places. As this domeſtic unhappinets was the immedi- 

ate cauſe of thoſe parts of his conduct which contradicted 

the general tenor of his char, acter, 5 requires that 

ſomę account ſhould be given of it. In the capricious 

levity of youth, he fixed his inclin: tl ons on a female, 

who had no other recommendation beſide beauty. Pru- 

Ver, III. Q 1 dence 
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dence would have forbidden a maten, in whithalire Was 
ſo little proſpect of happinets, but men of great abilities 
too often think it beneath them to liſten to her voice. 
He mariicd her, though, in the phraſe of the world, evi- 
dently to his ruin, the return ſhe made hint for which 
proot of his love, was, infidelity to his bed. This is the 
deepeſt wound that can be given to an heart of any deli- 
cacy z it ſharpens the ſting of ingratitude with iuſult, by 
giving a preterence that reflects diſhonour. He felt it 10 
ſeverely , that deſpair made him ſtrive to drown the ſenſe 
of it in wine, in tl intoxication of which, he too often 
was guilty of what, in a cooler moment, his reaſon would 
have bluſhed at, and his principles abhorred; and this 
was the chief cauſe of that diſtrels allo, which, as I ob- 
ſerved, torced him to exert his abilities, which he did 
with ſuch ſuccels, as ſoon enabled him to quit a profeſſion 
that had not been his choice, and at the ſame time indulge 
the natural diſpoſition of his heart, by practiſing ſome of 
the ſublimeſt duties of it. 

As ſoon as he awoke next day, he went to viſit his new 
family, where the happine!:s that gliſtened in every grate- 
tul eye, at his approach, made bim happy. After ſome 
grncralchat, © It is my duty, fir,” ſaid the father, © to give 

« you jome account of mylelt, and of the cauſe ot my 
„falling into that depth of miſery, from which your 
© beneficence relieved me, that you thould not think it 
has bcen laviſhed on objects altogether unworthy of it. 
I am deſcended from a good tamily, the fortune of 
which my father diſſipated in lupporting a parliamen- 
« tary intereſt jor the miniſtry, the only return he re- 
© ceived for which, and for his voice upon all occaſions, 
was a {mall penſion for himſelt, and a pair of colours in 
the guards for me, his only ſon, with promiſes, indeed, 
of further proviſion, which were all forgotten when he 
died, happily for himſelf before the end of the parlia- 
ment, which, as he had no proſpect of being returned 
© again, would have left him at the mercy of creditors, 
© whom it was not in his power to pay. Though I was 
* toon ſenſible that my beſt hopes died with him, I was 

© fo 
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« fo infatuated toa proteſſion, the molt pleaſing to youth- 
© ful idleneſs and vanity, that I laid out the little fortune 
of this beſt of women, whom I had married in my 
days of better hope, in the purchaſe of a company, in 
da marching regiment ; at the head of which I flattered 
* mylelt that I ſhoud meet ſome opportunity, in the war 
© jult then broke out, of meriting further promotion. 

© But I found the \ vanity of ſuch a thought when it was 
e unhappily too late. After ſeveral years careful ſervice, 
* in the courſe of which I had fealed ſome degree of re- 
© putation with my blood, in ſeveral warm actions, with- 
out advantage to myſelt, or proſpect of any to my fa- 
* mily, who now multiplied the cares of lite ten thou- 
c {and fold upon my head, I was driven by deſpair to ex- 
© change my company, wad I had bought, and there- 
« tore could have 1old again, the price ot which would 
© at leaſt have kept us from abſolute ſtarving, tor an higher 
© rank in a younger regiment juſt then ordered on an ex- 
« pecition, the object of which railed what was thought 

© rational expectation of ſuch profit as ſhould caſe me 
© trom the anxieties that made life a burthen. Allured 
c folely by this exprctation, I went accordingly. The 
* expedition was ſuccefstul. I did my duty. I was 
© wounded in the courle of it, to the extreme danger of 
© mylite, I entirely ruined my conttitution by the le- 
© verity ct the climate; and on my return home was re- 
« duced to halt- pay, without receiving ſo much prize- 
c money as ctr: aycd the extraordin; ary CXPEences of the ex- 
© pedition, and of the illnets which J contracted in it; 

© while thole above me accumulated tuch wealth, as, it 
divided in any degree of proportion, would have re- 

« compented the 1:bours of us, who had literally borne 
the heat and burthen of the day, and were now pining 
© in dilcontent and mitery, aggravated by a partiality 
© fo feverely injurious, In this litu; ition, I retolved to 
* throw myſelf at the fcet of my ſovereign, and implore 
© relict from the known gocdnelis of his heart. But his 
* throne was ſurrounded by thoſe, whole intereſt-it was to 
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F keep the cries of his people from coming to his ears *; 
© and therefore, as it was neceſſary for me to make my 
© errand known, I never could obtain acceſs to him. 
© The diſtreſs of this diſappointment was ſtill further 
'© heightened by the delays in the diſcharge of that halt- 
© pay, which was now my only ſupport; and the draw- 
© backs it was ſubje&t to from the fees of office, even 
£ when it ſhould come to be paid, which were ſuch, that 
© whenI attempted to mortgage it, the wretch's laſt re- 
* ſource, to put off ſtarving as Jong as he can, what I 
* could get from thoſe vultures, who fatten upon the 
* ſufferings of a ſoldier, was ſcarce ſufficient to ſatisfy 
© our preſent wants. How, then, could I look forward 
© for a family, dearer to me than life? What could ſup- 
© port reſolution, when hope was gone? Mine was un- 
equal to the trial; and I was beginning to meditate on 
© putting an end to a lite of ſuch miſery, without con- 
s ſidering that the ſufferings of thoſe, for whom J felt 
* fo much more than tor myſelf, mult be ſtill made hea- 
£ vier by ſuch a bale deſertion of them, when heaven, in 
its mercy, viſited my family with a violent fever, which 
© treed me from further fears for the future welfare of my 
© three eldeſt ſons, and with difficulty ſpared the two, 
* whom you ſce before you. Oh! my poor boys! happy! 
* thrice happier than us, whom you left behind! Excuſe 
© this weaknels, fir! nature will .torce the involuntary 
© tear, in ſpite of reaſon ; for were they not the children 
of my love? During their ilineſs, I loſt every other 
care in my attendance upon them; nor omitted any 
« poſſible means to preſerve lives, for which my fears 
© foreboded nothing but unhappinefs ; but, though their 
deaths freed me from a part of thoſr tears, they left a 
* melancholy yoid in my heart, which was more paintul, 
if poſſible, than any fear. But I was not long ſenſible 
© of that pain. My children were ſcarce Jaid in the grave, 
* when the fever ſeized myſelf with ſuch violence, that I 
* ſoon Joit my ſenſes, nor recovered them for above a 
* This reflect ion, notcricufly ſo growndlrſs, is alone ſufficient to 
vindicat: the author from any alluion to preſent times. 
| month; 
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month; and then oniy to feel the greateſt wretchedne!s, 
© that was ever heaped upon human creature. 

© The expence ot my children's and my own illneſs had 
© not only exhauited all the money I had raiſed on the 
„ anticipation of my haif-pay, but alſo obliged my wite 
© to mortgage ſeveral of our belt effects. Such a reſource 
© never elcapes the watchful eyes of people who keep 
© lodging-houtes, Our landlady no ſooner perceived it, 
© than ſhe ſeized upon the reſt, and then turned us out, 
© the moment I could be removed without inſtant death, 

© In this ſituation, I muſt have periſhed in the ſtreet, 
© had not a poor woman, whom my wife had been obliged 
© to call in to her aſliſtance when 1 ſickened, ſhared with 
us her habitation, in which you found us, as ſhe alſo 
© did the earnings of her daily labour, till a chairman, 
© who was carrying a beau to a ball, threw her down 
© with tuch violence, for not making haſte enough out of 
© his way, that ſhe broke her leg, and was obliged to 
© be taken to an hoſpital. From that time we ſupported 
© lite by mortgaging the few clothes we had brought 
© upon our backs, without one ray of hope to tempt us 
© to look forward, till they alſo were all gone, and the 
© miſery of cold added to that of hunger. In this con- 
© dition we had been two days without taſting bread, or 
„feeling the warmth of fire, calling inceflantly upon 
* death to put that end to our diſtreſſes, which a ſenile of 
© religion, mace ſtronger by my wretchedneſs, now pre- 
© vented my daring to haſten, when my daughter ſtole 
© out unknown to us, to lcek tor charity in the ſtreets, 
© where the wandered, without meeting any thing but 
£ inſults, and ſolicitations to vice, till heaven directed 
« your ſteps to her. Such was the reward of more than 
© twenty years faithful and hard tervice, in which I had 
© fought the baitles of my country, in the oppoſite ex- 
« tremities of the globe, with honour, and been initru- 
© mental in making princely fortunes for the ſeveral com- 
© manders under whom I ſerved. This, fir, is the ſum 
© of my ſtory, in which I have been as brief as I could, 


* to avoid giving you pain, Weare now your creatures, 
The 
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The lives we enjoy are immediately the gift of your 
© benevolence—a benevolence ſo critically timed (for we 
© could not have ſubſiſted many hours longer without it) 
© as to raiſe a hope, that providence, which ſent you to 
our t relief, will not leave its work unfiniſhed, but fave 
© us from falling again into ſuch miſery, by means agree- 
© able to its own witdom and goodneſs, though inpoſit- 
© ble for us, in our preſent ſituation, to foreſee.” 

It was ſome time before my maſter, who had liſtened 
to the officer's ſtory with iympathetic attention, was 
able to [peak, Recovering himſelf at length, © Fear not, 
{aid he, in a broken voice, never were the righteous 
© forſaken 3 nor—nor——nor—, I have ſome friends, tir, 
© who may ſerve !-—In the mean time take this, reach- 
ing him a bank-note for twenty pounds, * I will not be 
© refuted ! buſineſs calls me for a tew hours; but I will 
6 ſee you again in the evening.*—Saying this, he hurried 
away, to hide his emotions, without waiting for a reply, 
which, indeed, their gratitude left them not the power 
to make. 

CHAP. XLIX. 

Chryſal's maſter carries him to viſit an old acquaintance, 
7 — in character, on hearing the officer's flory, 
and ſurpriſes Chryſal"s maſter with an account of his hav- 
ing turned patriot. The general motives for ſuch a ſtep ; 
wwith ſome remarks on the difference between practice and 
profeſſion, in different inſtances. Inſignificancy of private 
characters in attacks upon a miniſiry, aud why. Reflec- 
tions on the origin and uſe of ſatire, and the abuſe of the 
terms good and ill-nature, with the reaſons why ſo many 
cry out againſt ſatire. Chryjal changes his ſeruice, in a 
common Way. 

T5 E molt intimate acquaintance my maſter had, was 
the perſon who had been competitor with a for- 
mer maſter of mine, for admiſſion in the higher order of 
the mock-monaſftery. To him he went directly, and re- 
lating the officer's ſtory, while it was ſtill warm on his 
heart, aſked his aſſiſtance to do ſomething more effectual 
tor his relief. His 
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His ſriend was ſo affected with the melancholy tale, 
that it was ſome time before he could ſpeak; but when 
at length he did, it was in a ſtrain very different from 
what might have been expected. And the girl was 
really to pretty l' ſaid he, with a look of incxpreſſible 
archneſs. Well faid, my good Levite. I pretume you 
© ſatisfied your own appetites with her at a tavern, be- 
© fore you provided for thole of her family; though you 
funk that part of the ſtory, for tear I ſhould want to 
© come in for a ſnack with you. The concupitcence of 
© you parſons is truly catholic, whatever your conſci- 
© ences may be, and would engroſs the whole lex, it it 
© was not reſtrained ; not indeed that women come within 
© the meaning of the mortmain acts; as none do more 
© good in their generation, and conſequently are better 
© repreſented to the ſtate, than thoſe who are occupied by 
the clergy.— “ Why, what a ſenſual brute you mult be, 
anſwered my maſter, © to talk of ſatisfying appetites with 
© a wretch juſt periſhing with cold and hunger. But it 
is all affectation. It you had been in my place, you 
would have ated juſt as I did; for, whatever airs your 
wicked wit may aſſume, I know your heart is ſtrongly 
ſulceptible of charity.'—* Charity! Ha! ha! hal I 
expected that. It is always the burthen ot a parion's 
long. They make a cloak of it upon all occaſions; 
and, indeed, it it will really cover fins, as they ſay, 
they are in the right to have it ready, for multitudes 
enough they have, to take up every corner of it. But, 
why can you not throw oft the cant along with the cloth ? 
However, that her hunger ſhould not damp your dehres 
any more, here," giving him halt a dozen guineas, is 
my help to allay it.'—* I will not retuſe your money, 
for your own fake, in hopes that your beſtowing even 
this much fo well may help to atyne ior ſome of the 
many thouſands you have thrown away. But it was 
not with any view of getting it that I ſpoke to you, — 
Their immediate neceſſities are lupplicd, I want your 
aſſiſtance and interceit.'— My intereſt! Ha! ha! ha! 
* You apply to a perion of great intereſt, truly. Why, 
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192 THE ADVENTURES 
© my very naming them would be ſuſicient to ruin their 
© hopes for ever. You don't know, perhaps, that I have 
© turned patriot, and attacked the miniſtry .? 

Patriot! for heaven's lake how long, and on what 
© occaſion have you taken this ſtrange whim ?*—* Whim! 
© Pray, good fir, ſpeak with more reſpect of the nobleſt 
principle of the human heart. The thought came into 
© my head the night before laſt; and as I do not love to 
© lole time, eſpecially in things of ſuch moment, I gave 
© it vent yeſterday, in the ſhape of a political pamphlet, 
© in which I have proved to a demonſtration, that the 
© miniſter and all his friends and countrymen are fools and 
© rogues, and deſerve to be hanged.*—* Is it poſſible that 
* you can be ſerious! What, in the name of common 
© tenle, could be your motive for taking ſuch a ſtep as 
© this? I thought you had expectations of favour from 
them. What motives ſhould any man of honour and 
© honeſty have, but the good of his country; their neg- 
© Ie&t of which has rouſed an indignation that will make 
them tremble.*—* Or, in other words, they have diſap- 
* pointed your expectations, and, therefore, you take this 
© method of being revenged on them, and extorting, for 
* tear, what they would not do from tavour ; the general 
© motive of modern patriots, I acknowledge; but with 
* what face can you pretend to the title, proſtituted as it 
© is, I cannot think, as your very name is a burletque upon 
© every thing that is ſerious,” 

© Pray, how lo, reverend and grave fir? It the moſt 
« profligate ſinner makes the belt faint, as you lay, why 
© ſhould not a inoderate rake make a tolerable politician ? 
© I believe you will hardly attribute it to the ſuperior ex- 
© cellence of the latter character? but the truth is, though 
* it is impoſſible tor me to proteſs political principles more 
* contrary to my practice, than your moral practice is to 
your preaching, yet you would deny me the toleration 
* which you avail yourſelf of, and have my words judged 
© from my actions; not my actions irom my words, as 
you expect your own ſhall be. But my private cha- 


* raCter or practice ſignifies nothing to this undertaking, 
© which 
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* whtch is to rip up the practices and characters, public 
© and private, ot a ſet of people who have obtruded them- 
© {elves into a ſtation that expoles them to envy, and every 
« acculation againſt whom will, theretore, be received im- 
© plicitly, without regarding who or what the author of 
© it is. Not but there is ſufficient room to attack theſe, 
© whoſe whole private lives have been ſuch a continual 
© ſeries of vice and folly, and their public conduct of blun- 
ders and villany, that it is impoſſible to ſay or think 
any thing bad enough of them, as I have already prov- 
© ed by inconteſtible inſtances in my pamphlet, and ſhall 
by many more in the courſe of the undertaking. If 
© the tables, indeed, ſhould turn, and I get into their 
* place, then they may make the tame uſe of my charac- 
ter, and perhaps not without effect; but at preſent it is 
* quite out of the queſtion. And now that I have open- 
© ed myſelf to you, I expect your aſſiſtance, in return for 
my confidence.” 

* Afliſtance in politics! It is not in my power to give 
you any. I hate, from my foul, every political ſyſtem 
© under the ſun, as a jumble of folly and villany (I mean 
© as they are carried into practice, not in their ſpeculative 
© plans) and therefore never could throw away a thought 
© upon them. —“ That ſigni fies nothing. The aſſiſtance 
© which I want, you are well qualified to give. While J 
detect their political blunders and villany, you ſhall laſh 
© their private vices and tollies, till we make them equally 
id iculous and odious to every man of ſenile and virtue 
© in the nation; a taſk that will give you the pleaſing op- 
e portunity of indulging that miſanthropy, which inlpires 
© the mule of a ſatiriſt, and is miltaken tor virtue, be- 
« cauſe it rails againſt vice; tor, blazon it out as pom- 
© poufly as you will, nothing but il|-nature can make a 
© man take delight in expoſing the detects of others; and 
the more torcibly he does it, the more powerful mult 

e that principle be with him. And by the ſame rule, it 

is good-nature that makes a man fawn upon folly, and 

« flatter vice; and conlequently, whoever does it, is vir- 

© tuous. — A moſt judicious way of reatoning, truly: 

Vol. III. | © now, 
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194 THE ADVENTURES 
© now, on the contrary, I think it a much mere juſt con- 
© c}uſion, that they who treat vice with tenderneſs approve 
© in their hearts, and would practice it if they could 
© and that they who expoſe its detormities and dangers 
© really deteſt it, though they may tometimes, through 
© human weaknels, fall into the practice. But I do not 
* wonder at your remark ; it is an old and common one. 
All who are conſcious that they deſerve the laſh defire 
© tg leflen its force; and therefore derive ſatire from ill- 
nature, in order to obviate the application of it to the 


© proper object; and faſten upon the ſatiriſt the fault, 


© which is in themiclves. And this abule of the terms 
© good and ill- nature is the reaſon why ſome have been 
© provoked to call the former tolly. But, not to waſte 
© time in diſcuſſions, where prejudice only can find a 
© doubt, I agrce to your propotal with pleaſure, and will 
© hold folly up to ridicule, and brand vice for deteſtation, 
© wherever you point them out to me, without regard to 
© the rank or power of the perion ; or to any imputa- 
tions of miſanthropy, and ill-nature, which may be le- 
« yelled at myſelf, to ſhield againſt, and blunt the edge 
© of my fatire ; though I no more expect that I ſhall be 
© able to relorm the moral, than you the political con- 
duct of the age. However, it is a duty to make the 
© attempt, be the ſucceſs what it will. But, by the bye, 
© are you not apprehenſive that your undertaking may be 
attended with danger? The people in power will cer- 
© tainly be provoked; and power, you know, has long 
© arms, and will often reach over the tences of the law.“ 

I tear them not! I have friends who are able, and 
win detend the laws in me, while I keep within thei 


* tence ; one of the principal of whom, I expect * 


minute to call upon me, to communicate matter, a 

© conſult upon another ſtroke. —“ Then I'll take my 
© leave. You'll have things to talk about which you will 
not deſire me to hear. Contpiritors againſt the ſtate al- 
* ways choole privacy.*—* Conipirators againſt the ſtate ! 
* Our contpiracy, it ſuch you call it, is for the ſtate, 


* agamit its worlt enemies, traitors to the truſt repoſed in 


6 them, 
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1 them, and fools to their own true intereſt, as members of 
e * the community. —“ All this I'll grant; and yet it is 
© well if they do not find means to make themſelves paſs 


© for the ſtate, and of courſe, you for the traitors againſt 
h it. They who have the power, can eaſily aſſume the 
t © name.'— As he ſaid this, a fervant brought his triend 
£ a not who, upon caſting his eye over it, © The gentle- 
2 © man I expected, ſaid he, writes me word, that he is not 
3 © very well this morning, and, therefore, deſires to ſee me 
e © at his houle. If you are going my way, I'll tet you 
H © down.'—* I think you !* antwered my maſter, But 


ambition does not riſe ſo high as that yet. I do not 
© aſpire to a pillory, or priſon, even in the cauſe of my 
country. Shall we ſce you at dinner ?*—* Moſt certainly! 
* but hold. Can you give me change tor this note? I have 
© not time to call upon my banker.*—* I believe I can; 
but then it muſt be with the help of what you have your- 


© make a parade of taking in charitable ſubſcriptions, at 
© the fame time that they ſupport their credit with the 
money. — That's right! ['1] mention him to the per- 
© fon I am going to. He has abilities to ſerve him efiec- 
© tually ; and I am ſatisſicd never wants inclination to do 
© a generous action.'—->My maſter then gave him the 
change of his note, among which I was, and took his 
leave. 
CHAP. L. 

Chryſal ſums up the character of his late maſier. Dif- 
ferent opinions for and againſt the propriety and benefit of 
ſatire, The former ſupported by good authority. Reajou of 
fome intonrventences attending the indulgence of ſuch @ turn. 
Laracter of Chryſal's new maſter concluded from a former 
etch. He awaits upon his patron. Charadter of him, with 
bis motives for ſuch u patronage He gives flribing reaſens 
for objefting to ſome parts of Chryſal"s maſter's pamphlet, 
avhich the other makes ſome «weak attempts to <indicate. 
Chryſal"s maſter enjoys the pleaſure of tracing his own fame. 
r peculiar character ot my late maſter made me 

feel regret at leaving his ſervice, till I ſhould fee 
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more of him. His abilities did honour to the age and 
country in which he lived ; and the exalted ſentiments of 
virtue, which broke from him ſpontaneouſly, in the 
genuine effuſions of his ſoul, gave ſufficient reaſon to 
judge, that his conduct would be entirely ruled by it, and 
his talents exerted in the more pleaſing and extenſive way 
of recommending it to imitation by diſplaying all its ad- 
vantages and charms, as ſoon as time ſhould cool the fer- 
vour of his paſſions, and apply its lenient balſam to the 
res in his heart, the ſmart of which firſt gave him that 
poignant turn, and drove him for relief to exceſſes that 
too often drowned his better reaſon, and led him into 
actions, which in a cooler moment he abhorred. In a 
word, his failings were the luxuriance of nature, as his 
virtues were her perfection As I have ſaid that he turn- 
ed his poetical vein partigularly to ſatire, I ſee your curio- 
ſity to know my opinion of the propriety and benefit of 
that manner of applying the powers of wit. But I have 
often told you, that I am not permitted to determine con- 
troverted points. Many, with a plauſible appearance of 
good nature decry it, as proceeding from a malevolence 
of diſpoſition, and tending only to ſpread the influence of 
bad example, by making it known, and harden people in 
vices they might forſake if not made delperate by detec- 
tion! Many with an appearance of virtuous indignation, 
vindicate it, as terrifying from vice, by ſhowing it in its 
native deformity, and correcting folly, by putting it out 
of countenance z which latter opinion is ſupported by the 
authority of one of the moſt ſenſible, and beſt men of his 
age.“ But ſtil] the indulgence of this turn is attended 
with many inconveniencies and dangers, if it benot guid- 
ed with the greateſt care. That imaginary ſuperiority 
which the power of making another ridiculous or deteſt 

* Would the anachroniſm admit the ſuppoſition, the editor 
ſhou!d imagine that the author here meant the writer of Letters 
from a Perſian in England, & e. whoſe words are theſe, © It all the 
edge of wit is turned on thoſe who are juſtly the objects of ridi- 
6 cule, wit is as great a benefit to private life, as the Iword of the 
«© magiſtrate is to public,”=-Letter 40. flatters 
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flatters a man with, is ſo pleaſing to the ſelf. love inſe- 
parable from human nature, that it requires uncommon 
moderation to refrain from exerciſing it upon improper 
occaſions, and makes him pretumptuouſly conclude, that 
whatever happens to diſpleaſe himſelt in any particular is 
a juſt obje& of public ridicule and cenſure. An error, 
into which the impetuoſity of my late maſter ſometimes 
hurried him. | 

I have given you a ſketch of the character of my new 
maſter upon a former occaſionf ; to which I have only to 
add here, that a wanton abule of uncommon abilities in- 
verted the end for which they were given, making them 
diſgraceful to himſelf and dangerous to his country, a li- 
centious purtuit of every thing called pleaſure having waſt- 
ed his fortune, and driven him to the deſpicable neceſſity 
of proſtituting them to any purpoſe that might promiſe 
to retrieve his affairs. The gentleman whom he went to 
wait upon, the morning I came into his poſſeſſion, was 
one who had ſerved his king and country with fidelity 
and ſucceſs, while he was permitted to follow the dictates 
of his own realon in their ſervice; but gave up the empty 
and diſgracetul appearance of acting in it any longer, on 
finding his judgement diſregarded, and himſelf deſigned 
to be made only a cypher, to increaſe the conſequence of 
another. The indignation, however, which had prompted 
him to take this ſtep, led him not into thoſe unjuſtiftiable 
lengths which are too common on ſuch occaſions. He was 
faithful to his ſovereign, though he had loft his favour; 
and watched attentively over the intereſts of his country, 
though he was not permitted ro promote them. The only 
inſtance in which his conduct could poſſibly be centured 
was his patronizing ſuch a man as my maſter. But it is 
a maxim in human politics, that the end juſtifies the 
means, be they what they will. He wanted to be reitored 
to his former power; and thought this man's expoling the 
iniufficiency ot thoſe who had iupplanted him in it, the 
moſt likely way to effect that purpoie. To this deſire of 
power he was not flimulated by the uſual methods of re- 
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pairing a ruined fortune, or making a new family, His 
wealth exceeded his very wiſhes ; and he already enjoyed 
the higheſt honours he could aſpire to: all he propoſed 
was the glory of his ſovereign, and the advantages of his 
country, which that enthufiaſtic ambition, from whence 
proceed the greatelt actions, made him think himlelt the 
moſt capable, and wiſh to be the happy inſtrument of 
promoting. 

By this genleman my maſter was received with that 
civility which is commonly miſtaken tor efteem. After 
ſome general chat, on the occurrences and humour of 
the times, in which my maſter modeſtly took to himſelf 
the merit of the people's diſcontent at the miniſtry and 
their mealures, as raiſed ſolely by his pamphlet, I al- 
low the good ettects of it,” {aid the gentleman, and 
greatly approve the principles upon which it is written; 
© but I much fcar that your zeal has tranſported you too 
© far. You ſhould of all things have avoided involving 
© the maſter in your charge againſt the miniiters ; becaule 
© that alone can give them any advantage againſt you, 
and is theretore what they always teign, however un- 
E julily, when they are attacked, in order to ſcreen thein- 
© ielves behind him. Behdes, the character of a {ove- 
© reigh is lacred, and ſhout never be treated but with 
the highelt reipect, etpecially when the virtues of the 
© man are iuch as would be reipectable in any character,” 

Such diſapprobat ion from his principal patron: greatly 
diſappointed my maſter, who was to little acquainted 
with his lentiments, as to think he bore refentment againit 
his {overeign tor the loſs ot his favour, as well as againtt 
thoſe who had deprived him of it, and conſequently would 
be pleaſed with any thing that might ſcem to reflect di- 
grace upon him. Recovering himſelt, however, betore 
his embarraſſment was perceived, „I imagined,” an- 
ſwered he, with Lis utual preſence of mind, * that it wis 
impoſſible to accute me of diretpeet to one, whom [ 
have ſrudiouſly ſought every Cccalon ot praihng. AS 
tor what you take notice vi, my charge 15 not perſon- 
* ally againit him, but thivug!h hiuwyvy wat tele ws 
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OF A GUINFA. 19 
© had the baſeneſs and inſolence to abuſe his goodneſs and 
© conhdgnce in ſuch a manner; ſo that I think it is im- 
« pollibleto wrelt it to the purpoſe you apprehend.— [ 
© wiſh you may not be ables ; but I much fear that 
. © your argument will not have the weight you expect. 
£ Priiſe, given with an air of irony, is the keenelt in- 
£ jult ; beſides, in this particular caſe, the praiſes you be- 
© ſtow upon his goodnels are all at the expence of his un- 
© derſtanding. However, do not be diſpirited at what 
* cannot now be helped. As I think your intention was 
not in fault, you may depend upon my countenance and 
© ſupport, let what will happen. This comtortable aſ- 
ſurance reſtored my maſter to his former ſpirits : not de- 
firing, however, to continue the converſation any longer 
upon that ſubject, * I have this morning,” faid he, © made 
no inconſiderable addition to our force. My friend, 
© the poet, whole turn for ſatire I have heard you fo 
© much admire, has promited me to exert all his powers 
in our cauſe, He will attack the faults in their private, 
while I expoſe their public characters, and experience 
« has ſhown that it is ealy to overcome the miniſter, when 
the man is made ridiculous or odious, *—* The former I'll 
grant yon; but we have too many inſtances in contra- 
* diction to the latter, to build much upon it. Howe- 
ver, his powers are great, and may do much, if he will 
* take care to avoid the rock upon which you have fal- 
len; and, therefore, I ſhall be glad to attach him fer:- 
* ouſly to us, eſpecially as he does not ſcem to be utterly 
void of virtue, notwithſtanding the libertinilm of his 
conduèt in {ome inſtar.ces.” 

My maſter would not miſs ſo favourable an opportunĩtyot 
doing juſtice to the character of his friend, According- 
ly, he related the ſtory of the dittreſſes of the officer and 
his family, and his generoſity to them, in ſo affect ing a 
manner, that the gentleman directly gave him a confider- 
able ſum of money, for their preſent relief, with a pro- 
mite of providing tor them hinuelt, if he could not pre- 
vail upon thoſe in power to do it. Pleaſed with a ſuc- 
ceſs which he knew would be ſo pleaſing to his friend, my 
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malter took leave of his patron, and ſet out to trace his 
own fame from one coffee-houſe to another, and enjoy the 
applauſes which the popularity and boldneſs of his attempt 
procured him from the multitude, wherever he went; 
after which he repaired to his uſual haunt, where he, 
dined, and ſpent the evening in the uſual manner, 
| CHAP. LI. 
Chryſal*s maſter receives an unwelcome wifit, of an 
zinſeaſonable time. His extraordinary behaviour before His 
ſuperiors. He is ſent to priſon. Chryſal makes ſome um po- 
pular remarks on certain intereſiing ſubjetts. Conſe quences 
of his maſters impriſonment, with an account of bis beha- 
VIGUr in it. 
ONFIDENT as my maſter was of his ſafety, he 
ſoon found that the fears of his patron were too juſt, 
He had ſcarce laid him down to ſleep, when his bed was 
ſurrounded, and himſelf made a priſoner by a number of 
tellows, who, under the ſanct ion of authority, commit- 
ted all the outrages of lawlels ruffians, breaking open 
his locks, rifling his effects, and ſearching into all his 
ſecrets. It was in vain for him to expoſtulate with ſuch 
people againſt ſo flagrant injuſtice, or claim the protec- 
tion of the laws. They derided him, and all he could 
ſay; and having finiſhed their work, dragged him away 
with inſults and abuſe, to a magiſtrate, where he ha 
the comfort of waiting a conſiderable time in ſuch agree- 
able company, before his worſhip was at leiſure to ice 
him. But this, though deſigned as an indignity, was 
of real advantage to him, as it gave him time to recover 
his ſpirits, and collect preſence of mind for an interview 
of ſuch igyportance. Accordingly,. when at length he 
was admitted to the dread tribunal, inſtead of ſhewing 
any dejection at the danger winch ſeemed to hang over 
him, he hehaved in a manner worthy of a better man, 
and a better cauſe. He aflertcd the violation of the laws 
in his perſon with ſo muck reſolution, and appearance ot 
reaion, and returned the intolence of office with fuck 
contempt, aniwering illuſiwely to the infidious queſtions 
put to him, and boldiv demanding that right of being 
;eltoree. 
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reftored to his liberty, which was aſſured to every indi- 
vidual of the connnunity by the eſlent ial principles of the 
conſtitution, that his judges were ſtartled, and more 
than once withed they had left him unmoleſted. 

However, as there was no receding now, they con- 
cluded it to be their beſt way to go through with what 
they had begun, and bear down oppoſition with a high 
hand; with which intent they ſent him directly to priſon, 
in defiance of all he could tay, where he was treated with 
uncommon leverity, and the method which the law pro- 
vided for his being reſtored to liberty eluded as long as 
poſſible, by fineſſes which power only could ſupport. 

I Jjee your indignation at ſuch an infringement of laws 
procured by the blood of myriads, and eſtabliſhed by the 
moſt ſolemn engagements human and divine, for the ſe- 
curity of the common rights of mankind. The part 
which every man feels in ſuch ſufferings, on a ſuppoti- 
tion that they may poſſibly one day fall upon hunſelt, 
naturally intereſts you, as it did the multitude, in my 
maſter's cuaſe. But when you come to examine coolly 
the manner of his being taken into confinement, which 
is what gives you ſuch offence, it will not appear fo con- 
trary to reaſon and juſtice, the foundation, and, as I 
may ſay, ſoul of all laws, as popular opinion may pre- 
ſume. 

All power is delegated from the people for the mutual 
adyantage of governors and governed. To ſupport the 
uſe, and prevent the abuſe of that power, laws are eſta- 
bliſhed by the conſent of both, which are to be the rule 
of their actions. But, as it is impoſſible tor human 
wiſdom to foreſte, and provide for every occurrence that 
may happen, there is eſſentially implied in the firſt truſt 
a turther power of applying unprovided remedies to un- 
foreleen cales, tor the latety and advantage of the whole. 
It it be objected, that thele remedies may ſometimes be 
injurious to individuals, by being injudiciouſly or wrong- 
fully applied, the aniwer is obvious. The ſufferings of 
a few are not to be let in competition with the ſafety of 
the many. Beſide, if the remedics were never to - = 
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plied, where there was a pothbility of a miſtake, the evil 
might happen, in the time neceſlary for inquiry and deli- 
beration. For, though penal laws are deſigned only to 
prevent future by the puniſhment of paſt crimes ; yet 
where ſuch crimes, if committed, will-exceed the reach 
of puniſhment, and defeat the laws, the power of preven- 
tion muſt be exerted earlier, to anticipate them before 
commiſſion. 

Without ſuch power, the truſt of government would 
be imperfect, and inadequate to the end; as, if no pu- 
niſhment could be inflicted thus for prevention, but by 
preſcribed forms, human ingenuity, ever molt fertile in 
evil, would deviſe expedients to evade it, till perpetration 
ſhould ſecure impunity, as I ſaid before, perhaps to the 
ruin of the ſtate. For thele reaſons, an extraordinary 
power maſt. have been implicitly given, for extraordi- 
nary caſes, or the good of the community, which is 
the end of government, cannot be obtained, If this 
ee, though, ſhould be abuſed, the ſacred ſpirit of the 
aws of your happy country will ſupply the inevitable de- 
fect of the latter, and grant redreſs to the ſufferer, when 
a proper time comes for inquiring into the circumſtances 
of the caſe; a redreſs which was not provided by tne 
people“ the molt jealous of their liberties of any whoa 
ever united themtelves into civil ſociety, who, ſenſible of 
the neceflity of ſuch a relource, made it a fundamental 
rule of their government, on any occaſions of uncommon 
diticulty or danger, to entruſt the whole power into thg 
hands of ſome one perſon, hom they called DICTATOR, 
as his word was to be the law, without ſubjecting him 
to control in the uſe, or account for the abuſe of it, when 
his power ſhould be at an end. 

As ſoon as my maſter's impriſonment was known, 
the populace all took fire, They made his cauſe their 
own. They looked upon him as a martyr in the darling 
cauſe of liberty. They inſulted all government, _ 
committed exceſſes every hour, infinitely more illegal, 
and dangerous to liberty, than that of which they com- 
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plained, In the mean time, his confinement was far from 
litting ſo heavy upon him as might have been expected. 
Though he wanted the approbation of his own mind, and 
the enthuſiaſm of the principles he profeſſed to ſuppurt 
his reſolution, and encourage him to look forward with 
hope, levity of temper ſupplied the place of that reſolu- 
tion, and faved him from ſinking under misfortunes, by 
making him inſenlible of their weight. He rallied his 
jailors, mimicked his judges, cracked jeſts upon his own 
undoing, and turned every circumltance into ridicule, 
with ſuch drollery and unconcern, as if he was act ing the 
imaginary ſufferings of another, not actually ſuffering 
himielf. How long he would have been able to ſupport 
that ſpirit though came not to be tried, 

CHAP LIT. 
Chryſal*s maſter is wvifited in priſam by his patron; and 
from what niti ves. His conduct, on being ſet at liberty, 
and the conjequences of it, Remarkable grounds on which 


be was ſet at hiberty, ævitb a conjecture at the reaſau of 


fixing upon them. Chryſal makes an inquiry ita certain 

matters much talked of, and little uuderſtood. 
S ſoon as his friends obtained acceſs to him (tor the 
great ſeverity ot his conhnement was the uncommon 
ſtrictneſs of it) his patron went to ire him. As I have 
taken notice of his di{approbation of what had brought 
my maſter into this ſcrape, you are ſurpriſed at his taking 
a ſtep that ſeemed ſo inconſiſtent with his character. But 
his motives tor it did honour to the man, however ſtrauge 
they may appear in the politician. He had admitted him 
to a degree of perſonal intimacy. He had approved of his 
engaging in a cauſe, to which he was himſelf attached 
molt tanguinely, and he {corned to deſert him in diſtreſs, 
orcaſioned by what he thought an error of his judgment, 
not a fault of his intention. Beſide the conlolation to 
himſelt, the honour of ſuch a viſit was of the greateſt ad- 
vantage to my maſter's affairs; as it tightened the per- 
ſonal prejudices againit him, and gave a good opinion of 
a cauſe, which appeared to have the countenance of ſuch 
a man, Intoxicated with the popularity he had thus ac- 
quired, 
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quired, which if rightly managed might have done great 
matters, he was no ſooner at liberty, than he threw off all 
reitraint, and ran into ſuch licentiouſneſs, as in a ſhort 
time leſſened its force, and lott him every trace of the 
good opinion of all who gave themſelves time to think 
of the cauſes and conſequences of ſuch condutt. But his 
triumph was not long lived. He had been reltored to his 
liberty, not as a right com- non to all the members of the 
community, on a ſuppoſition ot the illegality of the manner 
in which he had been deprived of it; but in conlequence of 
certain immunities, annexed to a particular part of the 
legillature, to which he belonged. Though the abilities 
and integrity of the n. agiſtrate who made this diſtinction 
were unqueſtionable, ſome perſons, who looked farther 
than the preſent moment, imagined they could trace it to 
a cauſe not commonly attended to. He had on former oc- 
caſions been inſtrumental in depriving ſome people of li- 
berty in the ſame manner; to have condemned that mar- 
ner therefore now, as illegal, would have been condemn- 
ing himſelt; at the tame time, that upright obedience to 
the dictates of his preſent opinion obliged him to {et him 
free. Such a difficulty muſt have been diſtreſſing ; but 
this diſtinction delivered him from it, and enabled him 
to {ave his credit, and conſcience both; as thole people had 
borne no part in the legiſlature, and therefore had not been 
entitled to luch immunity. 

I lee your indignation ariſe at the thought, that in a 
country which boalts of being governed by equal laws, 
any one ſet of men ſhould enjoy unmunities denied to the 
reit; but that indignation proceeds from viewing the mat- 
ter in a partial light. In the country where your lot has 
happily fallen, the end of government is better ſecured by 
a diviſion of its powers, than in any other under heaven. 
The great wiſdom of thole who made this diviſion ap- 
pears in the proviſions made to prelerve each part in it in- 
dependent of the reſt, the only means by which the divi- 
ſion itſelf could be preſerved. Now, as the executive power 
necetlary belongs ſolely to the prince, it was equally ne- 
ceſlary to ſecure thoſe who bore a part with him in the 
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legiſlative from any undue exertion of that power, which 
might be attempted in order to break through that inde- 
pendence, and join the legiflative to the executive; or, in 
other words, veſt both powers abſolutely, and without 
limitation, in the prince. And this was the reaſon of im- 
munities ſo much talked of, and ſo He underitood, 

If it be ſaid, that theſe immunities operate alio againſt 
fellow-ſubje&ts, trom whom there can be no fear, and are 
ſometimes (perhaps too often) abuſed to diſhoneſt ends, 
the anſwer mult be fought for in the depravity of the hu- 
man heart, which will pervert the belt inſtitutions to the 
worſt purpoſes, and makes it neceſſary to preclude every 
exception, that it ſhould not be extended to ſerve them. 
As tor inſtance, if the meanetft ſubject of the ſtate had a 
right to claim the aſſiſtance of the civil power in every 
caſe againſt any member of the legiſlature, while in his 
legiſlative capacity, that right might be ſuborned, or 
| teigned, by the executive power in luch a manner, as to 

overturn his independency, and to prevent his diſcharging 
the truſt committed to him: tor which reaſon it is better 
that an individual ſhould ſuffer (to ſuppole the worſt) 
than an opportunity be given for ruining the whole com- 
munity ; according to the known maxim, that an evil, 
which affetts but one, is preferable to an inconvenience 
| which affects many. And this immunity, which 1s 
really the ſhield and ſafety of the ſtate, can never be in- 
vaded, but from a deſign againſt the liberty of the Rate, 
nor abſolutely given up without giving up that liberty 
along with it; though the right may be waved in parti- 
cular inſtances, which appear unworthy of the begefit of 
it. To actions, criminal in their own nature, between in- 
dividuals, or immediately dangerous to the ſtate, it was 
never deſigned to be extended, as in ſuch cafes it would 
have been deſtructive of the end for which it was inſti- 
tuted. While my maſter was running riot in this extra- 
vagant manner, ſome things happened which raiſed in his 
favour the indignation and pity of many, who difliked 
the man, and di ſapproved of his proceedings, becauſe they 
aw him perſecuted by unjuſtifiable means. It may be ima- 
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Zined, that I did not remain long enough in his poſſeſ- 
non to fee the concluſion of this affair; but, as I had 
ample opportunity of being acquainted with it at the 
time, and fee that your curioſity is intereſted in the event, 
I will continue the account here, efpecially as the prin- 
cipal occuriences in my next ſervice were connected with 


It in lo particular a manner, that it is neceſſary to explain 


one, in order to underſtand the other, 
CHAP. LIII. 
Chryſal's maſter takes a foreign tour. Remarks upon 
national re flections, and attacks upon private characters. 
Chr;ſal's maſter is called to an account for certain impro- 


per liberties, by a very improper perſon, whom be treats 


with uncommon propriety. Chryſal makes ſome out-of - the- 
way refleftions on a queſtion much canwvaſſed tolittie purpoſe. 
12. my matter had in ſome meaſure exhauſted 
the firſt flow of his ſpirits upon the recovery of 
his liberty, he made a ſhort excurſion abroad, as if merely 
tor amuſement, but in reality to provide a place of retreat, 
in caſe of the worſt, as his apprehenfions could not but 
be alarmed, whenever he allowed himſelf time to think. 
I have obſerved, that in the account he gave my late 
matter, when he firſt told him of his attack upon the mi- 
niſter, he taid he had included in it all his countrymen. 
This he really had done on that, and continued to do on 
all other occaſions, with a licentiouſneſs unexampled; but 
which loſt its force, and became contemptible, by ſink- 
ing into ſcurrility. Attacks upon private characters, 
unleſs forced by neceſſity, or deſigned to ſerve good pur- 
poles, ſuch as perſonal reformation, or caution to others, 
are literally abuſe, and proceed always from a bad heart 
but national reflections, as they can anſwer no good pur- 
poſe of any kind, are abuſe in every ſenſe, and proceed 
equally from folly and malevolence. A folly, indeed, 
that is often puniſhed by fools, who take to themſelves 
tha abuſe, which belongs not to them in particular, and 
would paſs by, without lighting upon them, it not ap- 
plicd thus by themlelves. 


My maiter had not been long abroad, when a country- 
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man of the miniſter's thought proper to call him to ac 
count for the liberties he had taken with his country.— 
The abſurdity of ſuch a ſtep in any man was (till aggra- 
vated by the peculiar circumſtances of this perſon, who 
had actually given weight to the ſevereſt part of the 
charge againit his country (indeed, the only part that 
would admit of weight, the rett being, as I have ſaid, no- 
thing but ſcurrility) by engaging in the ſervice of the 
enemies of its preſent government, and fighting their bat- 
tles againſt it. Such an antagoniſt, therefore, was be- 
neath the notice of any man ot reaſon, and accordingly 
was treated ſo by my maſter, who on this occaſion be- 
haved with a moral propricty and prudence much above 
the tenor of his general character. But his enemies be- 
held his conduct in a different light, and attributed to 
cowardice what was really the effect of courage. 

You teem ſurpriſed at my ſay ing that his declining to 
fight was the effect of courage: but, reflect a moment, 
and you will fee that it is the motive of fighting, and not 
the mere fighting, that conſtitutes true courage; and that 
the taſhionable courage ot venturing lite tor punctilios of 
imaginary honour is real cowardice, as it proceeds ſolcly 
from fear of the talſe cenſure of the world; and there- 
fore, that to brave that cenſure in ſuch caſes is the higheſt 
courage. I would not be underſtood by this, to declare 
abtolutely agamit a man's fighting in his own caule, in 
all caſes indiſcriminately. Diſterent circumſtances make 
an ellential difference in things which ſuperficially appear 
to be alike, A man's venturing his lite, as I have t2:d, 
in vindicating empty punctilios ot imaginary honour, or 
in ſupport ot injuſtice, is the higheſt and molt ungratetul 
inſult to the author of that life, who has made the pre- 
ſervation of it the firit principle of action, and confe- 
quently an indiſpenſible duty, when it can be preferved 
without violation of thoſe greatuz duties which he has 
thought proper to preſcribe, 

But, as there are other things more valuable than lite, 
becauſe without them life would loſe its value, reaton, 
which is the voice of heaven, permits to hazard the letter 
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208 THE ADVENTURES 
good for the preſervation of the greater, and this is the 
juitification of war between different ſtates. To prevent 
the evils, which ſuch a recourſe between individuals in 
the ſame ſtate, mult be attended with, laws are eſtabliſli- 
ed to preſerve thoſe rights, and redrels injuries which they 
may offer to each other; to theſe laws, theretore, it is 
an indiſpenſible duty to recur for ſuch redreſs and pre- 
ſervation, where they are able to effect them: but this 
duty does not ſeem to extend fo far as ablolutely and in- 


diſcriminately to preclude the other method of a man's 


ſtriving at the hazard of his lite to effect them himſelt, 
when the laws cannot do it, as is too often the cale, it 
being impoſſible for human wildom to make proviſion for 
every occurrence, which in the complication and exten- 
fiveneſs of human action may require it. An opinion lo 
contrary to that protelled by all who have undertaken to 
diſcuſs this ſubject, however conſonant to the ſenſe of 


mankind in genera], as ſhewn in their practice, ſhould be 


ſupported by the plameſt and moſt convincing reaions. 

A good name is the immediate jewel of the ſoul; it is 
the fir{t {ruit, and the reward of virtue: the preſervat ion 
of it, theretore, is indiiputably worth hazarding lite for, 
where the laws have not ſufficiently provided for its de- 
fence; as is the cale, in many of the moſt delicate and 
tender points. If a man, tor inſtance, is unjuſtly accuſ- 
ed of a fact that ruins his good name, at the ſame time, 
that the acculation comes not within the reach of any law, 
from which he may receive redreſs, can reaſon ſay, that 
he is not juſtifiable in ſtriving for that redreſs himſelf, 
and vindicating his good name, at the hazard of his lite 
when that lite would be only mitery without it? But here 
another difficulty occurs. Shall a man, it is ſaid, put 
himſelf upon a level with his injurer, and riſk a fecond 
injury, in ſeeking 1atistaction for the firſt? This certainly 
is an evil, but mult be ſubmitted to, to prevent a greater, 

If a man were permitted to redreſs himſelf abſolutely, 
without ſuch a riſk, the conlequence ſhould be, that par- 
tiality to himſelt would make him think every thing that 
ſhould diſpleaſe him an injury ſufficient to merit ſuch a 
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redreſs, whereby murders would be multiplied to the re- 
proach of humanity, and ruin of the ſtate. But where 
this riſk makes the redreſs attended with danger, people 
are cautious not to run into it, but on what they at leaſt 
think good grounds. Befides, riſking life in an even ſcale 
is in ſome manner itaking it upon the juſtice of the cauſe, 
and appealing to heaven for deciſion ; and conſequently 
{ſucceſs clears the character in general eſtimation ; whereas 
killing infidiouſly, or without ſuch equal riſks, only con- 
firms the firſt charge, on a preſumption of con{cioulnels, 
and aggravates it with the weight of new guilt. And 
this was the ſenſe of mankind, till the remedy was per- 
yerted to ſuch an excc!s; as to become worle than the evil, 
and therefore neceſſary to be aboliſhed, as far as human 
laws can aboliſh a general principle of action. 

One particular, though, in the laws made to aboliſh it 
deſerves remark, as it ſhows a ſtriking inſtance of the ſa- 
gacity with which human laws are often made, Killing 
a man in a deliberate dvel, be the cauſe ever fo impor- 
tant, and utterly unprovided tor in the law, is accounted 
murder, and made capitally criminal; but killing in a 
drunken broil, or ungoverned guſt of paſhon is only a 
pardonable offence, and called by the ſofter name of han- 
flaughter ! Now, if the makers of that law had bur con- 
ſidered which action proceeded from the worlt cauſe, and 
was liable to be attended with the wortt conſequences, 
from the poſſible frequency of it, they might perhaps have 
ſeen reaſon to reverſe the caſe, and made the /atter capi- 
tal, and the former at leaſt pardonable. In a word, he 
who takes away the life of another, or loſes his own, in 
a trivial or unjuſt cauſe, or where the laws of his country 
have provided him redrels, is guilty of murder; whereas, 
he who kills, or is killed, in a cauſe of real iniportance, 
tor which there is no remedy provided him by the law, 
ſins not againſt the 1:4 of that law, however he may 
againſt the Jetter; and conſequently ſeems to be intitled 
to an immunity from the penalties of it. This reafoning, 
though, reſpects only the reaton of the law, and is by no 
means laid down as a rule for practice; it being the in- 
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diſpenſible duty of a ſubject to obey the plain letter of 
the law, without preſuming to oppole his private opinion 
to it, otherwiſe than by humble application to proper au- 
thority to haveit altered. 

CHAP. LVI- 

Chryſal's maſter's late conduct draws him into a new 
ſcrape, in which he comes off but ſecond-veſt, He takes 
advantage of his misfortune to make his eſcape from a 
greater. He ſuffers the reſentment of his enemies, as far 
as they can reach him ; and meets from his friends the fate 
of all uſeleſs tools, after having ſerved them with impro- 
bable ſucceſs. A flriking inſtance of the advantage of an 
upright judge, and equai laws, Chryſal changes his 
ſervice. 

1 opinion, that my maſter's having behaved in this 

manner proceeded trom a want ot ſpirit ſoon laid 
him under a neceflity of ſhowing the contrary, A per- 
ton who was involved deeper than he choſe to appear in 
his accuſations againſt the miniſter, though he was 
known to be his creature, thought he might ſafely in- 
validate the credit of the charge, and curry turther ta- 
vour with his patron, by denying it in terms of ſuch 
abuſe, as ſhould make the accuſer infamous, on ſubmit- 
ting to them, as he imagined he would. 

But in this he found himſelf miſtaken. The capti- 
oulneſs of falſe honour, that often paſſes for true reſolu- 
tion, which is the only reſult of virtue, was now picquetd 
and two beings (tor it was impoſſible tor the other to 
draw back) who called themſelves rational hazarded their 
lives, in ſupport of what neither could have ſupported by 
reaſon. The event proved immediately untavourable to 
my maſter, who received a wound, that for ſome time 
ſeemed to threaten his life. But he ſoon thought the 
danger amply made amends for, by the pretence it gave 
him to put off from time to time the reſentment of that 
part of the legiſlature to which he beloaged, tor the of- 
tence which had occaſioned his being confined, and at 
length to fly from it, wher he found it could not be any 
longer prevented by ſuch hnefles, from un; his 
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head. Such a flight was an implicit acknowledgment 
of his guilt. He was, therefore, deprived of his part in 
the legiſlature, and conſequently of all the immunities 
annexed to it, and given up to the common courſe of the 
laws, for that and other matters, whenever he ſhould be 
found within the reach of their power. Nor was this 
ail! To ſhow ſtill ſtronger diſapprobation of his conduct, 
the breach of thoſe immunities, upon which the magiſtrate 
had founded his diſcharge from confinement, was over- 
looked, and ſuch offences as his excluded from their pro- 
tection for the future. 

Vou cannot be ſurpriſed at his meeting ſuch a fate. 
The tools of a ſtateſman, however ſucceſsſul they may 
have been, are always thrown aſide with n-glcct, the 
moment they have done their work; but when they fail, 
lowever blameleſlly, or run into any error, though only 
from excels of —_ the weight of the neglect is made 
ſtill heavier, by heaping all the blame upon them. Bur 
what will you think, when I tell you, that, unequal as 
he muſt appear to have been to ſuch an attempt, in con- 
ſequence, character, and abilities, he railed ſo threaten- 
ing a ſtorm, that the miniſter thought proper to retire 
out of its way; as all his friends apprehended they ſhould 
have been obliged to follow him: a ſucceſs, tor which 
he was in great meaſure indebted to the aſſiſtance ot my late 
maſter, who geprelented their private characters in tuch 
colours, in his fatirical writings, as will make their me- 
mories pay a dear price for their power, the poetical 
merit of his works, in which their names ate branded 
with indelible infamy, enſuring their immortality. Such 
is the baſis upon which ſtateſinen found their greatneſs ; 
and fo eaſily is a jealous populace led away, by any thing 
that flatters their preſent humour. 

I fay not this, as deciding upon the merit of the diſ- 
putes in which he was concerned. I think too meanly 
of human politics in general, to give my opinion in tavour 
of any one ſcheme of them, in preference to another. — 
They are all alike a jumble ot villany and blunders. All 
I intend is, to ſhow on what a landy foundation men wha 

2 value 
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value themſelves upon their wiſdom wear out their lives 
in anx1ous toils and dangers, to build their hopes ; and 
what unworthy means are often made uſe of to overturn 
them, and work ends, reputed great on purpoſe, per- 
haps, to humble man in his own eyes. As for my maſ- 
ter, he was no ſooner removed out of the fight of the mob, 
whole idol he had been in ſuch an extravagant degree, 
than lie was entirely out of their mind, and the ſtorm 
he had raiſed ſubſided fo totally, as to leave no other trace 
behind it, but his ruin. 

have oblerved your anxiety to know whether he ever 
obtained redrets for the injuſtice done him in his property, 
and the injurious treatment he received when he was firſt 
apprehended, as I faid that the fellows employed to take 
him, had, under the ſanction of authority, committed 
all the outrages of lawleſs ruffians. The intereſt you take 
in the cauſe of ſuch a man can ariſe from nothing but 
your love of juſtice, which ſhould not be violated in 
the perſon of the moſt unjuſt. It will, therefore, give 
you pleaſure to be informed, that the laws of your country 
never ſhone with brighter luſtre, than in this inſtance, 
In deſpite of every artifice and effort which power and 
chicant could make uſe of to evade, or intimidate from, 
the execution of them (a ſtriking inſtance of the latter of 
which-was depriving his patron of every degree of power 
and honour, of which he could be deprived without regard 
to his great ſervices and perſonal conſequence, only for 
appearing in his cauſe) an able and upright magiſtrate 
ſupported them with tuch reſolution and judgment, that 
he obtained exemplary redreſs for all he had ſuffered, 
that could be redreſſed, as did ſeveral others, who had 
been involved in the fame circumſtances, as having been 
employed by him. 

In gratification to your curioſity, IJ have thus given 
you the general heads of his tory. To have dwelt on 
'the minuter circumſtances, however curious in them- 
ſelves, would have led me too great a length, befides that 
they now come within my deſign, as I was not directly 
in his poſſeſſion when they happened, To return, there- 
tore, 
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OF A CUINEA, 212 
fore, now to the regular chain of my own adventures, I 
muſt go back to the time of my leaving his ſervice, which 
was not very long after he had been releaſed from his con- 
finement. Among the crowds that came to congratulate 


Oo — 
him upon this event, was a clergyman, whole profeſſions 


of perſonal attachment, and relpect for his principles 
and abilities, were ſtrained to ſuch a fulſome height, as 
would, have diſguſted vanity itſelf. 

My malter ſaw through him directly, and played him 
off with humour peculiar to himſelt, till he concluded 
with telling him, that he had a work then in hand, upon 
the ſame ſcheme with his, which he intended to publiſh 
by ſubſcription, My maſter, who knew the man, took 
the hint, in the proper light of a modeſt way of begging, 
and clapped a couple of guines into his hand, deſiring to 
be inſerted in his liſt, upon which occaſion I left his 


ſervice, 
CHAP. LV. 

Reaſon of the joy with which Chryſal was received by 
his new maſter. Account of a curious, though not uncommon 
bay of getting a living. Converſation between Chryſal"s 
mefter and his gueſt. They compare notes on their d:fferent 
attempts in the literary trade. Chryſal's maſter is encou- 
raged by his friend from bis ownexample. A remarkable 
account of a certain matter that made much noiſe. 

HE joy my new mater felt on the receipt of 1o ſinall 

a tum, ſhowed the conſequence it was of to him. He 
thanked his benefactor, in terms of rapture, and vowing 
eternal gratitude and attachment to him and his cauſe, 
departed with an happy heart. Nor was his joy without 
cauſe, He had invited an acquaintance to ſup and ſpend 
the evening with him, and had neither money nor credit 
to proyide any thing for his entertainment. Deſpicable 
as the vanity of making invitations in ſuch circumſtances 
may appear to you, it was one of his chief reſources, to 
ſupport himſelf and his family; as he never invited any, 
but ſuch as he expected to borrow much more from than 
it coſt him to entertain them. Your indignation at the 
mention of ſo mean a ſhift ſhows your nappy ignorance 
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et the ways of this populous place, in which there are 
numbers, who keep up a decency ot external appearance, 
and ſupport lite only by this method of raiſing contribu- 
tions on their acquaintances, ſpending with one what 
they have got trom another, in order to get trom him too, 
and ſo on; with this difference only from common beg- 
gars, that they ſeldom apply to the ſame perſon twice, 
and inſtead of praying for their benefactors with an ap- 
pearance ct gratitude, wherever they meet them avoid their 
company, and are always ſecking tor new acquaintances, 
as quairy tor them to prey upon. On this errand he had 
ſallied out this morning, but met with ſuch bad ſucceſs, 
that he had been obliged to have recourſe to the ſubſcrip- 
t.on-icheme, an addition which he had lately made to his 
rormer plan. His joy, therefore, at my late maſter's ge- 
neroſity was but natural. He returned home in high ſpirits, 


and giving his wife half his prize, to provide two or three 


nice little things, ſecured me, for future contingencies. 
Every thing being thus adjuſted, his gueſt, who came 
punctually at the appointed time, was received with all 
the formalities and airs of politeneſs and high life. The 
converſation before, and at ſupper, ran on the uſual topics, 
of the weather, politics, and the ſecret hiſtory of the day, 
but when my maſter's lady had withdrawn, and he ſaw 
his friend began to palate his wine with pleaſure, (tor he 
never made his puſh till the heart was warm) he took 
occahon from ſome modeſt mention the other made of 
his munificence in the relief of merit in diſtreſs, to lament 
his own inability to indulge that darling pleaſure of his 
foul, as a proper introduction to his buſinels, 

© | have wondered with much concern, anſwered his 
friend, * at your languiſhing ſo long in this obicurity. 
It is all your own iault. Why do you not exert your- 
elf? There is nothing which ſpirit and diligence cannot 
conquer.“ Very true, my deareſt friend, replied my 
maſter, with a ſhrug of his ſhoulders, and a heavy ſigh. 
* But what can diligence or abilities citherdo, when they 
© cannot ſind employment. I have offered myielf to 


miniſtry and oppoſition, to bookſellers and ————— ; 
© an 
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© and all to no purpoſe: though indeed if it was not for 
© the aſſiſtance of one of the latter, who now and then 
© takes an eſſay or a letter from me, I ſhould be utterly 
© at a loſs. So that what can I do? — 

What! why any thing rather than be idle. Tf one 
thing won't do another may. 'There is not an article 
in the trade which I have not tried in my time, I have 
made bibles, magazines, and reviews ; ſermons, ballads, 
and dying ſpeeches; and thongh all tailed I never loft 
my ſpirit. The miſcarriage of one ſcheme only ſet my 
invention at work to ſtrike out another. No man can 
© have greater difficulties to ſtruggle with than I had ; 
and yet you ice I have got over them all,'— Les! but 
my deareſt friend, you had advantages! the counte- 
nance and aſſiſtance of fuch a patron as your's !'— 

Were juſt as great advantages to me, as your patron's 
© are to you; and no more. I had the honourable a4. 
c vantage ot leading a bear, for a bit of bread; and be. 
© traying his ſecrets to his tather and mother, for the hope 
c of a church- living, which I ſhould not have got at lait, 
© but that it was not worth ſelling.—“ Youaltoriſh me! 
© Don't you owe all your preterments, all rour afflu- 
© ence, to the intereſt ot your patron ?'— 

© What I owe my preterments to is not neceſſary to 
© mention ; but my affluence I owe to a very different 
© cauſe, The dete & ion of that impoſtor was the thing 
that made my fortune. I might have remained in my 
© original poverty to this day, it it had not been for that.“ 
For that! Is it poſſible? I cannot conceive that the 
© profits upon the ſale of a pamphlet or two (and that not 
a very extenſive ſale neither) could do ſuch great things. 
My novel, I thought, bade as tair tor a good run, as 
any thing: it was ſeaſoned high to the taſte of the 
© times, and yet it did very littie more than pay,” 

The lale! Ha! ha! ha! No, no! I did not depend 
upon that. My profit came in another way entirely.” 
—* What can be your meaning? It it be nut too great a 
« ſecret, I ſhould be much obliged to you toexplain this 
matter. It may poſſibly be of lervice to me. 

| Why, 
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« Why, on that account, and as I think I can depend 
upon your honour, I don't much care if I do. It you 
are ſo much ſurpriſed at my ſaying that I made my 
fortune by that pamphlet, what will you think when I 


« tell you turther, that I never wrote one line of it, nor 


© was I any more concerned in the {ale than you, who 
* knew nothing of the matter? But not to perplex you 
with gueſling at what it is impoſſible you ſhould ever 
« diſcover. You can be no ſtranger to the noiſe that 
impoſtor made, when he firſt came here. While he did 
* no more than tell his own ſtory, it was thought, by his 
old fraternity to be the beſt way not to give it conſe- 
* quence by contradicting it, but let it die away of itſelf ; 
« belide, that poſſibly it might not have been o eaſy to 
© contradict it to any effect, while the perlons concerned 
£ were all living, and the facts freſh in every one's me- 
£ mory. But when he went ſo far as to attack the whole 
body, and was evidently undermining the foundation 
© upon which they ſtood, by tearing off the veil of anti- 
# quity behind which they hid themſelves, and expoſing 
call their myitery to light, the matter became more ſeri- 
* ous, and it was judged neceſſary to ruin his character, 
£ in order to invalidate the credit of his work, the merit 
of which made a direct attack not only difficult, but 
£ alſo too doubtful of ſucceſs to hazard an affair of ſuch 
£ importance upon it. 

For this reaſon, heaven and hell were conjured up, 
and every engine let at work to prove his ſtory of him- 
« ſc}i talle in every particular, and make him appear the 
* moſt complicated villain that ever exiſted. But the 
credit of thoſe who made this attack upon him was too 
* low for it to have any effect, as their principles, and 
« the intereſted motives upon which they proceeded, were 
« ſufficiently known, fo that it only did him ſervice, by 
* ſhowing his conicquence, While they were conſider- 
ing how to repair this defeat, neceſſity ſuggeſted tome 
the lucky thought of offering them my aſſiſtance. I 
© had already got ſome degree of credit by anticipating 
FF tzme in the detection of two filly impoſtures, the ab- 

| « ſurdity 
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t ſurdity of which would ſoon have diſcovered them with- 
© out my help. This gave weight to my offer: accord- 
© ly they readily embraced it: and defiring only the ſanc- 
© tion of my name, (tor which you may judge, I was well 
© paid) took all the trouble upon themſelves. 

The reaſon which defeated them aſſiſted me. Every 
© thing I was thougit to ſay carried weight, as appearing 
© to proceed from the higheſt candour, and attachment to 
© truth, as nothing elſe could naturally be. ſuppoſed to 
© have made me take ſuch pains to detect an impoſture, 
© io tavourable to the principles I profeſſed myſelf. The 
«© public alio had got enough ot his ſtory, and was ready 
© to liſten to one againſt him. Ihe conſequence you 
© know, His character was ruined with the public; and 
© of courſe a prejudice raiſed againſt his work, which 
© ruined that alſo, without the trouble ot a regular contu- 
© tation, which, as I oblerved betore, might not haye been 
©an ealy matter: and now I hope the my ſtery is explain» 
© ed to you,— 

CHAP. LVI. 

Chryſal's maſter makes ſome flriling remarks on his 
friend's account of this myſterious tranſaction, and draxws 
inferences from it, not common!y attended tu. He enter- 
tains his friend with à curious jozg, who makes an umpor- 
tant bit, juſt in his own characicr, uon it. Chryſal"s 
maſter boggles a little at firſt, at his friend's propoſal, 
but is encouraged by bis example to undertake it. 


8 AM much obliged to you, for tack a proof of your 
£ 4. confidence, returned my malter,  * particularly, 


© as it clears up ſome points to me, which I own gave 
© me equal concern and ſurprite; and of winch delicacy 
prevented my deſiring an explanation from you. 'Theie 
* were the manner in which that attack was made 
© upon him, and the arguments ant provts brought in 
ſupport of it, Which were ſo untair, inconcluſwe, aid 
in many inſtances cMtradictory, that I was attonithed 
any man of ſente and huncity could make ule of, er be 
influenced by then. —“ Why, that is very true. I her 
© zeal often over-ſhot the mark to ve lures. But that ſig- 
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© nified nothing. Set the public once upon the ſcent of 
« ſcandal, and they'll hunt it like blood-hounds, through 
thick and thin. Nothing can be io grots as to (top them. 
« You may as well whiſtle to the wind to change its 
© courſe, as ſpeak reaſon to the people, when they have 
© conceived a prejudice. - But what is your opinion of 
© that affair? Is he, or is he not, the impoſtor they would 
© make him? For I confeſs, the arguments by which 
« they would prove him one are lo far from anſwering their 
« deſign with me, that I think they prove the contrary, 
© by proving nothing; as it is natural to conclude, that 
© it there were any better, ſuch would have not been made | 
© ule of, But you certainty mult have had ſuſhcient op- 

© portunities of being informed, in the intercourſe you 
© neceſſarily had with them. —“ As to that, I know no 
© more of the matter than you do, nor ever gave mylelt 
t the trouble to inquire. All the intercourſe I had with 
© them, was only to ſave appearances, and get my money. 
Wuether he was an impoſtor or not was the {ſame thing 
© to me. I was paid for ſeeming to prove him one; 
c and that was all I cared for.'—* But you continue to call 
© him one ſtill. Do they allo pay you tor that now ?'— 
© No. I do that for my own credit. Were I to retract, 
© all the ſcandal that has been heaped upon him, in my 
© name,” would revert upon myſelf, fo that whenever I 
© mention him, I am obliged to do it in the old phraſe, 
© I know ſome ſqueamiſh people would have ſcrupled 
© the whole; but that is not my way of thinking. I hold 
© nothing to be lo great a reproach as poverty; nor any 
© thing a fin that can get over it. And ſo, here's my 
© ſervice to you. I wiſh you could hit upon ſuch another 
© opportunity.'—* And it I would ſcruple to make ule 
* of it, may ] periſh in my preſent poverty; and I defy 
© the devil to find an heavier curſe.“ 

The convertation then turned to more general topics, 
in the courſe of which my late mafter naturally coming 
to be mentioned, That's right, ſaid my maſter, * I 
© have ſomething to ſhow you, that will give you pleaſure, 


© You may remember, I told you, that 1 am ſometimes 
$ obliged 
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© obliged to a printer of my acquaintance for helping me 
© to a job, in the letter or eſſay way. Happening to call 
© upon him this morning, to try it he could take any thing 
© from me, he ſhowed me this,“ puiling a piece ot grealy 
paper out of his pocket, which I think really a curiolity, 
© It is a proof of a hawdy ſong, which the gentleman we 
© have been talking of wrote, and had a few copies of 
© printed for the amuſement of his particular intimates. 
© My friend got it from one of his journey men, who 
© ſometimes works for that gentleman, and ſays there are 
© a good many more of them, which are all printed toge- 
© ther in a ballad. You'll find it worth your reading. 
© Nothing ever was ſo highly worked up. It gave me in- 
© effable pleaſure.—“ It you can prove this to be wrote 
© by that perion, (ſaid the other ſpitting, and wriggling 
in his chair, after having poured over it for lume time) 
your fortune is made ! You know his enemies are ſtriv- 
© ing to run him down, by any means. Now, this will 
give them ſo plauſible an handle againſt him, that they 
© will not fail to reward you liberally for the diſcovery. 
All you have to do is, to prove it plainly upon hum./— 
. © am pretty ſure that may be done;* aniwered my 
maſter, with ſome helitation, © But I—I—I-T hardly 
© know how, — I am under pertonal obligation. —* Nay,if 
© you let ſuch tLings as that intericre, I give you up. 
© What ſignifies paſt obligation, when put in competition 
© with pretent intereſt? You know what my old anta- 
© goniſt iays, that it is a rule among is tormer fraternity 
© never to let any locial or moral duties intertere with re- 
© igion, of which he gives a remarkable inſtance in his 
© own ſtory. Now, ny intereſt is my religion; and every 
© thing which interteres with that Ia jure; as I have 
© {ufhciently proved. But I beg pardon, I would by no 
© means prels you to do any thing againſt your conſcience, 
© it ir is lo tender. — Wrong me not, my deareſt [riend 
© by ſuch an opinion: my conſcience is as far trom being 
© tender as your's can be. I was only 'urprifed that 1 
© had not mytelf feen what you mentioned, Bur now 
* that your triendſhip has pointed it out to me, you ſhall 
Vo. III. = © (re 
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© {&& me purſue it as eagerly as you can defire, All I 
© want is your direction! Leave the reſt to me. 

The remainder of the evening was ſpent in conſyltation 
upon the plan proper to be purſued, the former of which 
my maſter ſubmitted implicitly to the ſuperior judg- 
ment and experience of his friend, who was fo pleaſed 
with this mark of is re{p<ct, and fo ture of ſuccels, that 
on going away he took a modeſt hint, and lent him five 
guineas, reminding him at the ſame time of the confidence 
he had placed in his honour, by diſcloſing his affairs to 
him, and enjoining him to ſecreſy. 

CHAP. LVII. 

Chryſal's maſter purſues his ſcheme, and violates moral 
koneſty to ſerbe the cauſe of viriue andreligion. He waits 
upon his patron, æubo honeſtly refuſes a character to which 
he knows be has no right ; bat undertakes the affarr from a 
more prevailing motive, in which he is remarkably aſhiſted 
by another perſon of l:ſs modeſty, who plead's the cauſe of 
religion and virtue in vain, til honour at length turns the 
ſeale in their favour. Chryſal's maſler is diſappointed in 
his hopes, and makes uſe of an expedient in chardcter, to 
eſcape from the juſt reward of all his labours. Chryſal 
changes his ſer vice. 

OT to lole a moment's time, in a matter of ſuch im- 
portance, my maſter went next morning to his wor- 

thy friend the printer, to whom he opened his ſcheme, 
and by his influence, with the aſſiſtance of the brive, and 
promiſes of much more, he prevailed on the tellow from 
whom the former paper was got, to betray the truſt of his 
employer, and fteal the whole ballad, The next thing 
was to make his honeſt acquiſition known to thoſe from 
whom he expected the reward of his pious pains. For 
this purpoſe, he waited upon his patron, and having with 
difficulty gained acceſs to him, on repeated meſlages of 
important buſineſs after the common cant of compliments, 
© I am come, ſir, ſaid he, © on an errand that, I know 
© agreeable to you, as it will afford a ſignal opportunity 
© of ſhowing your regard for religion and virtue,'—* Heh !? 
anſwered his patron. * My regard for religion and vir- 

tue! 
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e tue! What the devil does the fellow mean? What re- 
© oard have I ever ſhown for either, in word or action, 
© that ſhould put ſuch a thought in your head ? If you 
© arecome to preach to me, you ſhall ſoon find the effets 
© of your piety.'—* Pardon me, fir; I know you better 
© than to be guilty of ſuch preſumption ! What I mean 
© is this: Fortune has favoured me with an opportunity 
© of putting it into your power to eſtabliſh ſuch a charac- 
© ter; and as I know molt people are fond of the name, 
© when it can be obtained without the trouble oi the prac- 
© tice, I thought it my duty to acquaint you with it; 
© eſpecially, as it will enable you, at the jame time, to do 
© a particular pleaſure to your friends in power, '—* Why, 
© there may be lomething in that, as you ſay; but fer the 
© reſt, I care as little tor the name as I do for the prac- 
© tice; and would not give myſelf a moment's trouble 
to get it; ſo, be quick, and let me hear what you have 
© got to ſay. I have a match to ride to-morrow againſt a 
© gentleman for a confiderable wager, and muſt fee his 
© groom this morning in order to ſettle matters with 
© him; beſides which, I have an aiſignation with his 
© wife, who expects me at this very time, ſo that I have 
© not a moment to loſe about reiigion and virtue.“ 

My maſter, who knew him too well to attempt inter- 
fering with ſuch engagements, politely wiſhed him ſucceſs, 
and then gave him, in few words, an account of the whole 
affair, only reſerving to himſelf the honour of the thought, 
with which his patron was fo pleaſed, that he promiſed 
to give him all the aſſiſtance in his power, it wwas only 
for the fun of the thing. Accordingly, as ſoon as he could 
ipare time from his own weightier concerns, he mentioned 
the matter to thoſe more immediately concerned in it, 
who embraced the project eagerly, and rewarded my mal- 
ter with the moſt liberal promiſes for his pains, of. which 
they relolved to take advantage, in order to cruſh a per- 
ſon, either hated or feared by every one among them. 

In the attack made upon him for this purpoſe, the 
principal part was undertaken by one, whoſe regard for 
religion and virtue was heightened by a motive not the 
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moſt conſiſtent with either. This was the perſon who 
had been competitor with the culprit for the higher or- 
der of the mock-monaſtery. In the account I gave you 
of that curious traniiction, I obſerved that he cheriſhed 
a ſecret grudge againſt the other, which was aggravated 
ſo violently by the diſgrace he ſuffered e that occaſion, 
that he had prevailed to have him expe'led the ſociety. 
Such an opportunity, therefore, as this, of compieting his 
revenge, was not to be mifled by one of his principles, — 
Accordingly, though at the fight of the ballad he knew it to 
be no more than one of a collection of the ſongs which he 
had himſelf often bore a part in ſinging at the monaſtery,and 
ſome of the worlt of which he had boaſted of being the 
author of, he inveighed againſt it with all the fervency 
and enthuſiaſt ic zeal of a modern favatic, and diſplayed 
the danger of letting ſuch an inſult upon every thing held 
ſacred go unpuniſhed, in ſuch ſtrong and affect ing colours, 
as aftorded high entertainment to all who heard him, and 
were acquainted with his life. But all his eloquence 
would have proved ineffectual to make ſuch of his frater- 
nity as were not, like him, ſtimulated by private motives, 
give the lie to their own practice in ſo flagrant a manner, 
as to cenſure the theory of it, had not ſome particular ex- 
preſſions happened to affect the honour of one of them; 
whom all the reſt of courſe eſpouſed; and thus, for once, 
honour turned the ſcale in favour of virtue and religion, 
too light by themſelves ; and the ballad was condemned, 
as tending to debauch the principles of the people, though 
it was ſufficiently known that it was not deſigned for pub- 
lication, nor would ever have been heard ot, had not this 
attack raiſed a curiolity about it. 

Through the whole of this important tranſaction, my 
maſter performed his part molt cleverly, ſtopping at no- 
thing that was thought any way neceſſary to bring it to 
effect. As ſoon, theretore, as it was concluded, he pre- 
pare to receive the reward of his labour, the enjoyment 
of which he had anticipated in imagination in every ſhape 
it could be given, But it was not long before he found 
his hopes had been too ſanguine. Inlead of being e- 
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warded unmediately, as he had been made to expect, the 
job was ſcarcely done, when he could perceive the ſmiles 
of favour grow cooler upon him, as often as he went to 
pay his court to his patrons, in order to keep them in mind 
of their promiſes. A ſtate of ſuch uncertainty, ſevere 
enough upon any, was not to be borne by one in his cir- 
cumitances. The expectations he had railed, in the height 
of his hopes, had opened the mouths of all his creditors 
upon him, with an unportunity not to be quicted; be- 
ſide, that he had imbezzled ſome public money entruſted 
to him, a demand for which he expected every day, and 
knew he could not ſhift off for 2 moment. 

Driven almoſt to diſtract ion by tuch irreſiſtible neceſ- 
ſity, he had no retource, but to throv himteif at the feet 
of the perſon who had appeared moſt [arguine in the pur- 
ſuit ol his ſcheme, and contequently been molt liberal of 
his promiſes to hun, and implore his aſſiſtance to extri- 
cate him trom his accumulated diftreties. But they who 
will niolt readily avail themſelves of villany, always de- 
teſt the villain. All the return he receive. was a cold 
profeſſion of concern; and a ſhamcleſs excuſe of wanting 
that power to relieve him, which the caitiff ſuppliant 
well knew he had. A new mistortune otten lightens the 
weight of thoſe under which the mind was ſinking before, 
by rouſing it from lililets deject ion to an exertion of its 

owers. Such a dilappointment of his only hope {hewed 
him all the horrors ot his ſit uation; and made him in- 
ſtantly caſt about low to elcape from what he found he 
could not redreſs: inſtead, therefore, of betraying it by 
his looks, which he knew were watched, he aſſumed an 
air of uncommon ipirits, and telling every one that he had 
got a politive aſlurance of receiving the promiſed reward 
without any turther delay, he went to. one of his tradet- 
men, by that time he thought the news might have reach- 
ed him, and taking up goods to a conſiderable amount, 
tor which he contidently engaged to pay at a fixed and 
ſhort day, no looner got them into his poſſeſſion, than he 
fold them privately at half price, and packing up what- 
ever he could carry with kin, fled bryoad the reach of 

his 
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his creditors ; and ſo proved how far his late conduct had 
proceeded, as he profeſſed, from his high regard to mo- 
ral virtue and religion. | 

The agitation and horrors of his mind, from the time 
he had reſolved upon flight, till he had effected it, may 
be caſily concefved. Whether the preſent ſafety it pro- 
cured him gave him any laiting reliet, I had not an op- 
portunity oi iceing, as I quitted his ſervice, at the inn 
where he took a poſt-chaitc to get off; though it is moſt 
probable, that, atter the firſt hurry ot his ſpirits ſubſided, 
a ſenſe of the various villanies, by which he had brought 
himlelt to ſuch a ſtate of exile, imbittered the very bleſ- 
ſing of liberty, and kept his mind in flavery, though his 
body was tree. 

CHAP. LVIII. 

Chryſal again changes his ſervice, His new maſter is 
obliged to pay expedition fees, to get ever artificial delays. 
He and his miſtreſs ſet out on a long journey, to do what 
might have been ter done ot hume. Chryſal makes ſome 
mtereſting rejic tions on a moſt important ſutjeet. Story of 
Chrzſal”s maſter. Chryſal continues lis reiections on the 
ſame ſubject, which he conſiders in a further and maſt af- 
fecting point of view. Chryſal changes his ſervice, 

IV V late maltey had ſcarce decamped, when a young 

gentleman came into the inn, and ordering a chaiſe 
and four to be got ready with the utmoſt expedition, gave 
my new maſter a bank-note to pay for it, in the change of 
which he rece:ved me. 

The anxie:y which my new maſter expreſſed to have 
the grooms make haſte was a ſuthcient reaſon for them to 
practice every delay they could deviſe, in order to extort 
expedition tees, at which they were ſo expert, that he was 
forced to give them almoſt as much as he paid for the 
chaiſe, betore he could get it to ſtir. When at length 
every thing was ſettled, he directed them to a particular 
place, where a hackney-coach waited for him, out of which 
he received a young lady, with a couple of imall bundles, 
and then bade the poſtillions drive on; but they had no 
loner got out of the town, than he changed his . 

ans 
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and directed them to take another road. This occaſion- 
ed a new delay. The tellows alledged their being obliged 
to go where their maſter had ordered them, and no where 
elle; and made lo many difhcultics, that, as they expect- 
ed, my maſter was compelled to purchale their compli- 
ance at their own price. All obſtacles being thus got 
over, he turned to the young lady, who fat trembling and 
panting by his fide, and embracing her tenderly, Now, 
my dearelt love, ſaid he, © all our tears are over. Should 
« we even be traced to the inn, this turn will effectually 
© baffle all purtuit.'—* I wiſh it may,” anſwered ſhe, © but 
© I thall never think myſelt fate, till I am abſolutely 
© out of their reach, and all is over.“ 

The converiation of lovers is agrecable only to theme 
ſelves. Thc relt of their's for two days, as they flew ra- 
ther than travelled (for which expedition they paid ſuffi- 
ciently, every {et of poſtiiiions giving the word to the next) 
will not bear cups As toon us they got to the end 
of their journey, they put an end to tlieir moit ee 
tears allo, by a in- uriage, which might have been per- 
formed with a much greater probability of ſuccels at 
home, had not Aa poſitive lav ſe evented it. 

I ſee your ſurpri! e at my (laying that a poſitive law 
prevented marriage, as the protperity of the community 
depends i in the firſt degree on the promotion of that tate, 
But fo it happens is human affairs, that the true intereſt 
of the people is not * tue firſt object of the laws 
made fer their government. Though tou general expe- 
rience confirmis this rem uk, it is ne cell: ary 0 ex pla in the 
particular circunitince tit gives occalion to it, in this 
inſtance. Tuc firit end of marriage is the prop gt ion of 
the ſpecies, in the m nner moſt agreeable to reaton, and 
likely to produce the happineſs of the parties, as well as 
the population of the ſtate, As the paſſions which lead 
to this end are ſtrongeſt hetore reatou has acquired ſtrength 
to dire& them, it is necelſary that they ſhould be ſubje& 
to the direction of others, who may be better quali fied to 
diſcern and promote their intereſt. This right of direction 
naturally belongs to thule who are molt intimately con- 

cerned 
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cerned in that intereſt, as affecting a part of themſelves; 
and hence, among every people upon earth, however dit- 
fering in other reſpects and cuſtoms, this right of direct- 
ing matrimonial choice has always belonged to the pa- 
rents; till maturity of age may be perſumtd to ripen judg- 
ment, and to remove the neceſſity upon which it is found- 
ed. But, however evident this right is, the paſſions of 
youth ſo often rebel againſt it, that it was found neceſſary 
to enforce it by expreis laws. Theſe laws, though, the 
profeſſed end of which is to make marriage happy, ſhould 
never be perverted to the unnatural purpoleot preventing 
it entirely, by clogs:ng it with ſuch unneceſſary and un- 
reaſonable icſtrictions, as tend to ſubjugate not only na- 


tural liberty, but alſo the higheſt intereſt of the ſtate, 


which ſepends upon population, to avarice, caprice, or 
pride of tamily in parents; or to views of intereſt in thoſe 
appointed to ſupply their place. The particular caſe of 
my maſter, which gave occaſion to theſe reflect ions, was 
this: He was the younger ſon ot a noble family, to the 
honous ot which his riſing virtues promiſed to add new 
Juſtre. Youthtul inclination had firſt attached him to this 
Jauv, whoſe merits upon acquaintance confirmed that at- 
tachment more than her very large fortune. Such a mar- 
riage could not fail to meet the approbation of reaſon and 
paternal prudence. Accordingly, every neceflary preli- 
minary was agreed upon, when the ſudden death of her 
father threw in legal obſtacles, which threatened to pre- 
vent it, at leaſt for a longer time than youthtul impatience 
could bear. For, as he had not actually ſigned to his con- 
ſent, thoſe to whom the care of his daughter devolved, 
thought proper to exert the right which the law gave 
them of objecting to the diſparity between her fortune, 
and that of her lover, and ſo break off a match evidently 
for their mutual advantage. When the lovers found that 
all they could do to influence their compliance was inet- 
fectual, they had recourſe to this expedient (which the 
ſage makers of the law had, perhaps inadvertently, left 
open) to evade it, by flying beyond its power; and there 
ſolemnized a marriage, which ſhould be valid at their re- 
turn 
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turn home, though entered into without any of the pru- 
dential cautions tor ſecuring happineſs, which are cuſto- 
mary on ſuch occaſions, and he had in vain offered to 
come into; ſo that the law whica was profelſ-dly deſigned 
to prevent inconſiderate and unhappy mirriages, in its ef- 
fect deprived this, and the many marriages ot the kind, 
of the means for procuring happinels, which tormer laws, 
founded on reaſon, had provided for them, 

It is not to be denied, but the evils which were im- 
mediately alledged as the occaſion of this law called alo ud 
for remedy ; but whether the remedy provided by it did 
not introduce an inconvenience of worle conſequence to 
the public than thoſe evils, is not ſo clear a cate, What- 
ever reſtrictions might have been thought neceflary, in 
worldly wiſdom, to prevent ſecret marriages, by which 
either the honours of families might be ſuppoſed to ſutfer 
diminution, or their fortunes fall a prey to mercenary de- 
ſign, where theſe conſiderations intertere not, ſuch re- 
ſtrict ions ſhould never, in good policy, extend. On the 
contrary, every impediment and delay, not immediately 
proceeding from moral neceſlity, ſhould be removed ; and 
the ſtate of matrimony encouraged by ſuch honours and 
advantages as ſhould counterbalance the inconvenignces 
of it to perſons labouring under circumſtances of indi- 
gence ; by which means, "the inferior ranks of the people, 
whoſe numbers make the ſtrength of a ſtate, would be de- 
livered from the difficulties and fears which at preſent 
deter them from entering into matrimony, to the heavy 
loſs of the community, and the immediate ruin of ſuch 
numbers of both ſexcs, whole natural pailions, debarred 
from this, their only proper relource, lead them 1 inte tuch 
vices, as defeat the end ot their creation, and make them 
a reproach to humanity. How many infants would daily 
be ſaved from the moit unnatural murder, to the orna- 
ment and advantage of their country, could the wretched 
parents have faved their own ſhame by marriage ? How 
many females, who offer themlelves in the highways to 
brutal proſtitution, periſhing with cold, hunger, and dil- 
eale, might have been the happy mothers ot many chil- 

dern, 
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dren, and performed all the duties of their ſtation in vir- 
tuous eſteem, had not their being hindered. from marrying 
by impediments made by law, betrayed them to deſtruc- 
tion? | 
As ſoon as my maſter had thus accompliſhed the end 
of his journey, he ſet out on his return, to enjoy the truits 
of at at home. But I continued not in his poſſeſſion to 
{ee much of that mutual happiacis which his marriage 
promiicd, being borrowed itom him on the road, by a 
gentleman of his acquaintance, who had been bubbled out 
of all his money at a horſe-race, and was now fighting 
his way to town, by runuing in debt at every inn, and 
raiſing contributions thus on all nt: met, ot whom he had 
the lealt knowledge. 
CHAP. LiX. 
Chr;fal's new maſter ſtrikes out an adventure, He ts 
fmtleu with a girl in a travelling-<vaggon, ud changes bis 
&fpearance, id get admiſſion to her. Account of the company 
i the vaggon. A good-natured mitake of one of the paj= 
ſeugers gives occaſion to a bro, which is put an end to by 
1 accident that does not mend the matter. 
ISTRESSING as ſuch a ſituation would have been 
to another, cuttom had made it ſo familiar to my 
new maſter, that he thought nothing of it, but travelled 
on with his equipages, as uncoucerned, and ready to en- 
gage in any mad freak, as if his pockets were full of 
money. Nor was he long without an opportunity of in- 
dulging his diſpoſition. As he was rolling carelelsly a- 
long, his chariot was ſtopped in a narrow part ot the 
road, by one of thoſe travelling waggons, whote unwieldy 
weight gives them the privilege ot taking place of their 
betters, Such a circumitance naturally made the travellers 
in both carriages look out, when he was ſtruck with the 
uncommon beauty of a young creature in the waggon, 
whole charms in the firſt opening of their bloom, gave 
ſcope to imagination to paint a proſpect, it pollible be- 
yond their preſent perfection.“ 
Such temptation could ſcarce be reſiſted hy one who 
had rcatoned his paſſious into the beic ſubjection, 2 
0 els 
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le ſs by him, who hlindly obeyed them in, or rather ſti- 
, mulated them to their utmoſt excels, He no ſooner ſaw, 
therefore, than he relolved to have her by any means. 
The firſt thing to be done, for this pious purpoſe, was to 
change his appearance, in vider to get into her company, 
as the Jealt ſulpicion of his rank would directly blow his 
deſign. But this was no difficulty. He was well accuſ- 
tomed to lay it down; and the meanelt character in lite 
ſat as natur ly upon him as his own. Accordingly, as 
toon as his chariot paſted the waggon, he drove on tu- 
riouſly, till he was out of ſight, when he alighted, and 
changing clothes with cne ot his ſervants out of livery, 
ordering them to leave the great road, and wait for him 
at an inn, ſome miles diſtance acroſs the country. Thus 
EGipped for his enterprite, he walked on leifurely, like a 
common traveller, till he was over-taken by the waggon, 
the driver of which lied him in the uſual way to take a 

lace, which after lome aſteeted difhculties he agreed to. 
But the greateſt diſſiculty aroſe not from him. "The wag- 
gon was already to tull, that when the driver mentioned 
taking in another, the paſiengers all cried out againit it 
with one voice. But his authority was too abſolute to be 
reſiſted. He fixed his ladder, and ordered them to make 
reem, baicly condeſcending to ſay that it was for a gen- 
tleman who had been taken tuddenly ill, and wanted to 
go only to the next village, This circumltance, though 
treated with brutal diſregard by the reſt, had an imme- 
diate effect upon the tender diſpoſition of his diſtined prey, 
who ſqucezing cloſer to her mother, he crept into his net, 
and ſettled himicli as cor.veniently as he could next to 
her in the ſtraw. 

The company into which he had thus thruſt himſelf 
ſeemed to be a repreſentative of all the heteroclite charac- 
ters ot the age, elide the young female, whole appear- 
ance had attracted him, and her mother, a plain, good- 
ooking woman, it confilted of a mountebank-doctory 
and his zany, a methodilt-preacher, a ſtrolling-actor and 
atrets, a fat 2le-wite, a fervant-maid, who was going 
to London to repair a cracked reputation, a recruiting 
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ſerjeant, and two recruits, an outlawed ſmuggler, and 
a broken exciſeman. Though my maiter could nut, at 
firſt view, diltinguiſh all their different characters, ſome 
of them were ſo ſtrongly marked, that he promited him- 
ſelf the higheſt entertainment from the claſlung which he 
concluded mult inevitably ait in ſuch a groupe, and 
was reloived to promote upon the firſt occaſion. But an 
accident ſoon gave him that pleature without the trouble 
of planning it. 

As the weather was warm, and few of the company 
could be ſuſpedted of the delicacy ot chang ing their clothes 
often, it may be ſuppoſed that every favour which aroſe 
among them was not purely aromatic. My matter had 
not been many minutes in his place, when the various 
odours fuming round bim had tuch an effect upon his 
ſenſes, that he undeſignedly breathed a with tor a bottle 
of {prits. 

As he had heen introduced under the pretence of being 
ſick, the ale-wite, who happened to be near him, mit- 
took his meaning, and thought he wanted a dram, not 
once dreaming ot any other ule of ſpirits. Pulling out 
a flaſk, theretore, from under a coat, in the height of 
good-nature, * Spirits!* ſaid ſhe, © they are pottonous 
© (tuff, Here is what will do you more good, by half!“ 
Then drawing the cork, and taking a ſup, to ſhow him 
that it was not poiſon, © Drink of this,” continued ſhe, 
reaching him the flatk, and I'i] warrant it will ee 
vou. It is right Hollands,'*—Beiore my malter had 
time to accept or refuſe her offer, the actor, who lat be- 
tween them, ſinoaled her miſtake, and intercepting the 
bottle, as ſhe reached acrols him, cried out in triumph, 

Bravo, my queen] your gin, from Holland pure, 

© My ſtomach tooner than his head will cure.“ 
Then taking a large go down or two, Here Belvidera," 
added he; giving the bottle to the aGtre's, © in this {friendly 
© cup drown all your ſorrows 1! —Drialk, as you love me, 
deep. His faithful mate could not diſobey ſuch a com- 
mand. She took the bottle, and liſting it to her head, 
© Thus to the bottom, ſaid ſhe, * though it were a mile!” 
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But ſhe was interrupted in her intention by the ſmugglers 
who Jay at her ictt, and no ſooner (melt the dear 1.quor, 
than he raiſed his head, and perceiving what ſhe was 
about, Avaſt hauling there, cried he, inatching the 
bottle from her mouth, or you'll pump the ſcupper 
dry. - And then going to put it up tohis own, © Hold,? 
{1d the exc;lemin, catchmg his hand with the tame de- 
ſign, I ſeize this in the King's name, till 1 know whe- 
* ther it has paid duty,” 

The mention of the word duty ſet the ſmuggler's blood 
en fire. Duty! you ſhark l' aid he, graiping the 
bottle faſter, md caching hun in return by the throat 
with the other hand, © I'll ic. ze you | damn my eyes, and 

4 * limbs! IIl pay you the duty, it you don't loole your 

© hold this moment, you {counurel ! that I will.” Though 

he griped the enclieman's threat fo hard, that he could 

not return his compliment in words, he {corned to yield 

the prize without one effort. G.ving a twiit, theretore, 

with all his Jorce, to wrett it out of ins antagoniſt's hand, 

thougſi he could not tuccecd, he prevailed io tar as to turn 

the mouth gt the bottle downwards, by which means the 

contents wele pourcd full in the face ot the terjeant, who 

lay ſnoring, on his back with his mouth wide open. 

Welcome as ſuch a guelt would have beei: in a proper 

manner, the intruhon thus uncxpetedly was not 10 agrce- 

able. He ſtarted up, half tuffocated ; and belching his 

doſe full in the iace of one of the recruits, BI od anouns ! 

fire and tury!' ſputtered he. What's the meaning of 

E all this?* juſt as he faid ths, one of the wheels of the 

waggon came into a derp hole, with luch a plump, that 

though it did not ab{ulutely uveriet, it tumbled all the 

paſſengers on top ct one anvther ; and inſtantly put aſtop 

to the cries. of the ale-wite, for the lo's of her liquor. 

The icreams, oaths, and cxccrations ot the whole com- 

any, cn this occaticn, would have given my maſter the 

ligben delight, had he not been rather too nearly con- 

cerned to enjoy the jun, the fat ale wife being thrown o 

tull upon him, that he was unable to (tir, though almoſt 

{mcthered, ſo that he could not help adding his cries to 
the CUNCELTs U 2 CHAP, 
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CHAP. LX. 

Cbryſal's maſter experiences ſome comſortable conſequences 
from the obliging diſpojition of the waggoner. He purſues 
his deſign, by paying common civility to bis miftreſs*s mother. 
Converſation and behaviour of the company. Chryſal”s 
maſter, in the purſuit of his deſign, meets an adventure that 
cools his paſſion, and reaſſembles the company, when they 
are all like to be at a fault, till one of them luckily hits off 
the ſcent. 

V HEN the driver had got his waggon out of the 
hole, and ſcen that all was fate about it, he came 
to know what was the matter with his paſſengers ; and 
having unpacked them, my malter had the pieature to 
hear the young woman propole to her mother to walk a 
little way, till ſome, not the maſt agreeable, conſequences 
of the late diſaſter ſhould blow off, to which ſhe readily 
conſented, as he prepared to accompany them, both for 
the ſame reaſon, and in order to have an opportunity of 
making an acquaintance, which he found he could not 
fo well do in the waggon. But the waggoner was not in 
the humour to give them that indulgence. When they 
called to him to let them down, he anſwered ſurlily, that 
they had not above a couple of miles to their inn; and it 
they were to ſtop thus every moment, he thould not get 
in, in time, and lo without any further ceremony whip- # 
ped on his horſes. This was a ſevere diſappointment to | 
my malter, who ſoon grew ſo lick, that he could not hold 
up his head all the reit of the way. 
But the qualms of his ſtomach did not affect his con- 
ſcience, ſo as to make him in the leaſt alter his deſign. 
On his arrival at the inn, he made a pretence ot the com- 
paſſion which the young girl and her mother had expreſſed 
for him, to attach himſelf particularly to them, and ply 
them with wine, by way of return, which falſe modeſty 
made the mother take ſo freely as gave him good hopes 
of ſuccets. The convertation and behaviour at ſupper 
was ſtrictly in the character of the company. The me- 
thodiſt made a long grace, and talked ot religÞbn and tem- 
perance, while he cat more than any two at the table, 
| and 
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and his eyes were gloating at the ſervant maid, his fellow- 
traveller, who ſeemed to liſten to him with great compla- 
cency and attention. The actor mimicked the methodiſt 
to his face, and lolled out his tongue at every one elſe, 
as they happened to look another way. The actreſs ſpoke 
in heroics, and turned up her noſe at every thing and every 
body. The ſmuggler and exciſeman {at growling at each 
other, as if they meant to make a further trial of their 
manhood. The ſerjeant talked of his exploits in the 
wars, and proved his valour by an oath at every word, 
which his two pupils liftened to with looks of admiration, 

that ſhowed they deſigned to imitate that part of his ex- 

ample at leaſt. The ale-wite lamented the Joſs of her 

gin, which, ſhe ſaid, ſhe could not replace with any like 

it, on the whole road. In ſhort, every body eat and 

talked ; and talked and eat together, except the girl and 

her mother, who were quite loſt in aſtoniſhment, at a 

ſcene ſo new to them, and my maſter, whoſe thoughts were 

'F* too much taken up with his own ſcheme to mind any 

thing elle. Accordingly, he ſtepped out when tupper was 

ended, and engaging the chamber maid in his intereſt, 

by a preſent ot halt a crown, ſhe ſhowed him where his 

miſtreſs was to lie, and promiſed to ſettle all things in the 

manner moſt convenient to his deſigns, by putting her 

U and her mother in the bed next to the door, there being 

two in the room, and placing in the other the ſervant-maid, 

who paid for a bed to herſelf, as her modeſty would not 
permit her to ſleep with a ſtranger. 

As ſoon as the houſe was quiet, and my maſter thought 
the wine which he had forced upon the mother had ſe— 
cured her, he got up, and ftealing in his ſhirt to the door 
of their chamber, found it open, upon which he entered 
and crept to the bed, where he expected to find his miſ- 
treſs, without ever conſidering what mult be the conſe- 
quence of ſurpriſing her in ſuch a manner. Opening the 
curtains, therefore, ſoftly, to feel, by the difference of 
fize, on which fide ſhe lay, he had ſcarce put his hand 
upon the clothes, when it was ſeized and griped fo hard, 
that he ſoon loſt all thought of every thing but diſengag- 
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ng himſelf. For this purpoſe, he made two or three 
efforts, but finding them inctectual, and provoked at the 
pain his hand ſuffered in the ſtruggle, he diſcharged a 
blow with the other full in the face of his antagoniſt, 
who ſpringing directly out of bed, returned it with ſuch 
uſury, that my poor maſter fell ſprawling on the floor, 
where he roared out murder with all his might, in which 
he was immediately joined by thoſe who lay in the other 
bed, whole cries not only railed the houſe to his reſcue, 
but allo ſaved him from further violence, his antagoniſt 
deſiſting to beat him, in order to make his retreat in time. 

When thole who lay neareſt were aflembled at the door, 
half clad, and worie armed with whatever they could 
catch up in their confuſion, prudential regard to perſonal 
ſatety made them all top ſhort, every one finding ſome 
pretence to excuſe himſelf from going in firit, and preſ- 
ſing the poſt of honour upon his nei ighbour „till they at 
length raiſed their tears fo high, that it was uncertain 
whether any one would venture in before dy-light, 
though the cries ſtill continued, had not the ſmuggler, 
who did not wake to join them at firſt, put an end to the 
debate. Damn you all, ſaid he, ſnatching a candle 
from one, and a poker from another, for a pack of cow- 
© ardly lubbers! Will you ſtand jawing here, while the 

© people are murdering?” Then ruſhing in, © Hallo!” 
continued he, what's going iorward here, in the devil's 
© name?” 

The firſt object that preſented itſelf to his view, when 
he entered, was my maſter, who was ſtill upon the ground, 
unable, between tright and beating, to ariſe. Advanc- 
ing to him, therefore, © Hip, meflmate!* ſaid he, giving 
him a kick on his naked poiteriors, what cheer ? Speak 

© it you are alive!'—The entrance of light reſtoring my 
maſter to {ume ſpirit, he raiſed his head at this lalute, 
and making an effort to get up, * I ſearce know whether 
© I amor not,” anſwered: he, I have been lo beaten * 
* that bitch of Babel; but ſhe ſhall pay for it, if I ev 
© recover,” The pl. ice wh 2re ne was found; lirehingthisace 
cul ation to the perſon in that bed, while to: neof them helped 
hin 
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him up, the reſt gathered round it, and aſked the ſervant- 
maid, who lay there, what had induced her to treat tlie 
gentleman in ſuch a manner? But the mention of her 
name ſaved her the trouble of a reply. Before ſhe could 
ſpeak, It was not ſhe !* exclaimed my maſter: I mean. 
© the old beldam, mother to the young witch, whoſe 
© baby-face brought me among you, and who lay in this 
© bed. It was ſhe who abuled me thus; or rather ſome 
© porter in woman's clothes, who paſſed for her, for no 
© woman ever had ſuch ſtrength.'—* I believe you muſt 
© be miſtaken, fir,* interpoſed the exciſeman, * the people 
you mean are lying quietly in the next bed, and ſeem 
© to be as much trighted as you are hurt.'—* How!" re- 
turned my maſter, did they not lie in this bed, next the 
© door ?*—* No, anſwered the other, © Mrs, Margery 
© hes here, as grave and demure as a whore at a chriſten- 
ing.“ Then the jade of a chamber-maid played me a 
© trick,” replied my maſter. * But who the devil lay 
* with her? For I am ture ſhe was never able to do 
© what I have ſuffered.*—* As tor that !* ſaid the actor, 
who had all the while been peeping round the bed, © I 
© believe it will be no hard matter to find it out. Theſe 
© breeches,* pulling a pair from under the bolſter, © muſt 
* helong to tomebody, and will certainly point out her 
j © bed-tellow, if the lady, like a true Amazon, did not 
© wear them herlſelt.” 
CHAP. LXI. 
The advantage of a ready aſſurance. The methodift ge- 
counts curioufly for «what he has done; and turning the tables 
pon Chryſal's maſter, charges him with robbery, who is 
thereupon obliged to diſcover himſelf, but is contradicted by one 
of the company, who boaſts of a curious acquaintance with 
him in his own charafter. He is luckily recegnized by a 
Foot man, whoſe maſter extricates him j rom his diſireſs, and 
makes out the miſtakes that had cauj-d ſo much confuſion. þ 
S the breeckes were immediately known to belong 
to the methuditt, they marched away directly to his 
bedſide, for he had not joined them, and aſked him how S | 


he had cone to ute the gentleman in that inhuman man- 
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ner, ſhowing him my malter, whom they had dragged 
along with them. 

© Who I ?” anſwered the methodiſt, affecting all the ſur- 
priſe of innocence, and determined to deny what he 
thought could not be proved, heaven torbid that I 
«© ſhouid ule any fellow chriſtian ill. I engage not in ſuch 
© broils. My wartare is with the ſpirit.—“ And ſome- 
© times with the fleſh, too, I believe, doctor !' interrupted 
the actor. Nay, it is in yain to deny it! Do you know 
© theſe breeches, doctor? * Breeches !* exciumed he, 
ſtarting up in real affriglit, and tumbling under his bolſter, 
Oh they are gone! they are gone! I am robbed, ruined, 
© and undone!'—* No, doctor; they are not gone, as you 
© fee! but the queſtion is, how they came under the young 
© woman's bed's-head, where this gentleman received this 
© abuſe.'—* Let him anſwer that! replied the methodiſt, 
never at a loſs for an impudent lie. Let him anſwer 
that! all I know of the matter is this: being diſturbed 
in my relt, I then knew not, but now plainly percetve by 
© what cauſe, Iarole to pray, as is my cuſtom, when hear- 
ing ſomebody go ſoftly out of the room, I watched, as 
vas my duty, to prevent anv evil, and following the foot - 
© ſteps into another chamber, caught a man in the very fact 
of attempting the virtue of ſome female, who lay there; 
upon which, expoſtulating with him upon the heinouſ- 
* ne!s of ſuch a crime, he flew at me ſo turioully that J 
could ſcarce defend mytelt from him, and if in the tray 
© he received any hurt, he muſt charge it to himſelf, as 
© he was the aggreſſor: but this is not the whole; I now 
« perceive, that I was diſturbed out of my fleep by his 
© ſtealing my breeches from under my head, which he ac- 
© cordingly took with him into the room of that damſel, 
© and therefore I demand juſtice againit him for the at- 
* tempt, as well as for any löſs I may have ſuffered.— 
Saying this he took his breeches out of the actor's hand, 
and ſearching the pockets, It is too true!* continued 
he, gnaſhing his teeth, and wringing his hands, in a 
perfect agony. It is too true! I am ruined and undone : 
I am robbed of all the money which I had collected in 

my 
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my pilgrimage to relieve the poor of the Lord. Twenty 
« golden guineas, beſide filver, and other monies. Let 
* him be ſearched : let every body be ſearched this mo- 
ment. I muſt have my money! I muſt have my money! 

As my maſter was a ſtranger to them all; and not 
bleſſed with a face that could beſpeak much favour, they 
began to give credit to the charge againſt him, efpecially, 
as the ſervant-maid corroborated it, by ſaying that he had 
alſo been rumaging for her pockets, when that worthy 
gentleman interrupted him (for women and all were now 
gathered to hear th: matter canvaſſed) and talked of | 
carrying him betore a magiſtrate in the morning, that 
he might be fent to jail. At another time, ſuch a ſcence 
would have given him the higheſt pleaſure, hut he had 
no taſte for tun now. Enraged, theretore, at the iniquity 
of ſuch a charge, and the infolence with which they were 
proceeding to treat him, Unhand me, at your perils, 
* you ſcoundrels' {aid he, telling them who he was. © Un- 
6 hand me, this moment. As for that intamous villain, and 
© his trull, I charge you to ſecure them directly, and ſend 
in my name fur a magiſtrate. I'll make examples of them, 
© at leaſt. You may ccnceive with what ſurpriſe they 
were all (truck at hearing this. However, as he gave on- 
ly his bare word for it, all were not equally ready to be- 
4 | lieve him. You, my friend Scapegrace!” ſaid the actor, 
coming and look ing him full in the tace. No! no! Sir: 
* ſay that to thoſe who don't know him. I am his inti- 
© mate companion; his choſen among ten thouſand, There 
© is not a fine girt upon the town but e have bilked ; nor 
© an houſe in the hundred of Drury where we have not 
« kicked up a duſt together. He and I are Pylades and 
© Oreftes ; ſworn friends and brothers. No! no! that ſtroke 
won't paſs upon me. 

This made matters worſe than ever with my maſter, 
adding ridicule to inſult, which was poured upon him in 
ſuch torrents from every mouth, that he could not ſpeak 
a word in his own defence. But his diltreis laſted not 
long. The ſervants of a gentleman who luckily happened 
to lie at the inn that night, being raiſed by the uproar, 
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one of them knew my maſter, through all his diſguĩſes. 
© By your leave, there!* faid he, ruthing through the 
crowd, and ſhoving aide {ome of them, who nad already 
laid hold of him. Are you all mad, to ule a gentlaman 
© in this manner? Then addreiting himſelt to my inaſter, 
© What is the matter, pleate your hunour? I am ſorry to 
© ſee your honour in ſuch a pickle. My matter,* naming 
him, © is in the houſe, and will do you juſtice, I'il rung 
© and call him directly. Such a teſtimony initantly turn- 
ed the ſcale, and made thoie who were mutt intolcnt to him 
before, now molt ofhcious to pay lum retpe:t and atten- 
dance. Accordingly, he was remove, without aſking his 
leave, into his own room, where they were preparing to 
humanize his appearance, when the gentleman entered, 
Much as my malter was above the weaknels of ſhame, 
he could not avoid feeling ſomcthing like it, on being 
caught in ſuch a condition. He was titting on the ſide of 
the bed, covered only with the ragged remains of his 
ſhirt, which had been torn to pieces in the tray, daubed 
all over with blood and dirt, and beaten to uch a degree, 
that he icarce retained one feature of the human lace di- 
vine, Which had not loſt all I:k-neis of the original. 
The gentleman ſtarted at tuch a ipectacle, and itopped 
ſhort, in doubt whether it could be he, tili my malicr's 
voice ſatisfied him: when he gave orders to have every 
one concerned in the affair ſecured, and then ſecing the 
poor ſufferer taken proper care of, and put to bed, he pro- 


ceeded to inquire into the matter, the circumſtances of 


which appeared to be theſe: The methoditt having 
agreed with the ſervant- aid, his tcllov-iravelicr, to have 
ſome ſpiritual converſation with her that night, ſhe pro- 
miſed to lie in the bed next the door, and, thereiure, 
after the chamber-maid had aſſigned them their quariers, 
as ſhe had ſettled with my matter, icigned ſome preterice 
to defire a change, which the others readily contented to. 
Accordingly, as the methodiſt was ſecure ot his recep- 
tion, he came ſoon, and was got into bed to his dilciple, 
when my maſter made his attempt, whole hang tn iced 
in the manner I have related; and would have braten him 
{tul 
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ſtill more ſeverely for his intruſion, had it not been tor 
his crying cut, upon which he retreated to his own bed, 
in ſuch a hurry, to eſcape detection, that he forgot his 
breeches, which he had taken with him, for fear tome of 
his chamber-tellows ſhould fearch them, and rob him of 
eight or ten gumeas, that he had picked up in the courſe 
ot his preaching about the country, and the actor had 

made bold to take as lawtul prize, when they fell into 
his hands, and afterwards found means to convey to his 
wite, tor more ſecurity. Every thing being thus cleared 
up, the gentleman adviſed my maſter to drop the affair, 
as proſecuting it would. only expoſe him ſtill more, to 
Which he will-ngly agreed, h. iving no inclination tor any 
further trouble about it. 

The methodift, though; was far from being ſo eaſily 
pacified ſor the loſs of the fruits of his ſummer's labour, 
in the vineyard, which he thought worſe of than a thou- 
{and beatings, and was reſolved to recover if poſſible, in 
ipite of all their ſcoffs and inlults. But the detection of 
the other part of his ſtory had fo entirely deſtroyed his 
credit, that he found it in vain to perfiit, eſpecially as the 
actor offered to make oath that he had that very evening 
app zlied to him, to borrow a ſhilling to pay his reckon- 
ing. Curſing them all, therefore, in the bitterneſs of his 
foul, he c. hanged his route, and went upon another preach- 
ing progreſs in order to retrieve his les, in which pious 
work he prevailed upon his diſciple and fellow-tufferer in 
fame, the ſervant-maid, whoie pockets had eſcaped the 
pillagers, to accompany him. 

By this time the waggon was ready to ſet out, when 
the reſt of the company departeqd, except the actor and his 
I: Hy, who were ſo tired of that v ulgar way of travelling, 
that they thought proper to continue their journey in the 
ſtage coach; and my maſter, who was laid up in ſalves 
and flannels, had loſt both ability and inclination to pur- 
ſuc his enterprile any farther. 

CHAP. LXII. - 
Chryſal gives a Ir 11g Ecromed 1 his maſter, He ar- 


ri des iu Lond: ny, and fat a viſit to bis miſireſt. His cu- 
riuus 
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rious method of courting. His miſtreſs makes him a pre- 
ſent of half her fortune befurc hand, in return for which he 
promiſes to marry ber next day, and then goes to hs girl. 
Difference in his bebawicur to the two naturaily accounted 
for. An uncommon gueſt at a <vedduig, with as uncom- 


mon a manner of celebrating a nupttal night, ſow a H 


more uncommon inſiance of matrimonal complaiſance, Chi- 
ſal changes his ſerwice. 

HE ſingularity of my maſter's character gave me a 
curioſity to take a view of his life, while he was 
ſleeping off tome of the effe&s of his late adventure. He 
was born in a rank, that ſupported the fair hopes of ho- 
nour and advantage, which the firſt opening of his youth 
univerſally raiſed. But an error in his education blaſted 
all thoſe hopes in the bud, and drove him into every cx- 
treme of vice and folly, which it was deſigned to guard 
againſt. The bad conſequences which are ſeen to attend 
indulging the paſſions too far, often lead weak minds to 
attempt luppreſſing them entirely, without conſidering that 
the crime is only in the excels. The difhculty and pain 
of this attempt throws ſuch a gloom over the whole ap- 
pearance, as hides the native beauty of virtue, and makes 
it ſeem to be the ſource of unhappineſs to thoſe who view 
it only in theſe effects, ſo as to territy them from the pur- 

{uit of it. | 
On this error pretended enthuſiaſts have in every age 
founded their influence, by enſlaving the mind to ground- 
leſs terrors, which they never fail to turn to their on 
advantage. To the conduct of ſuch blind and baſe guitles, 
the mother of my maſter, to whom the ſole care of his 
education had failen by the death of her huſband, impli- 
citly reſigned herſelf, and of courſe her ton, in return for 
which they flattered her tanaticilm and vanity together, 
with promiſes of breeding him up in the perfection of 
ſanctity. For this purpoſe he was Gebarred from every 
innocent recreation, and harraſſed with ſtudies improper 
tor his age. His appetites were mortificd by faſting ; his 
reſt was broken to chaunt hymns, and pray; nor was he 
allowed cven to ſpeak but in icripture-phraſe ; and all as 
. the 
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the indiſpenſihle duties of virtue and religion. Such a 
ſlavery naturally gave him fo great an averſion to every 
thing that bore their names, that the moment he became 
his own maſter he placed the ſupreme pleaſure of his lite 
in acting in contradiction to them, by every inſtance of 
expenſive and vicious exceſs, in which he ſquandered 
away the inheritance of his anceſtors, and broke his con- 
ſtitution with a rapidity that gave ſcandal to vice, put 
tolly out of countenance, and made his name a by-word 
in an age of exceſſes. And in this ſituation he was when 
I came into his poſſeſſion. Though it was near noon 
before he awoke, the gentleman whoſe prefence had fo 
luckily relieved him the night before waited to ſee him, 
when he completed his Kindneſs by lending him money to 
detray his expences up to town, upon which he ſent for 
his equipage, and ſet off without further concern at what 
had happened. On his arrival in London, he drove di- 
rectly to the laſt place which any other man in his cir- 
cumitances would have thought of going to. This was 
the houſe of a lady of large fortune, to which he had paid 
his addrefles, ſince his extravagance had diſſipated his 
own; and with this peculiar honeſty, that he never even 
pretended a regard to herſelf. The ſuccets of ſuch a 
courtſhip mult appear improbable, but there is no ac- 
counting for the caprice of woman. She had taken a 
liking to him which ſeemed to rite in proportion to the 
flights he ſhowed her, and was reſolved to gratify, if 
only nominally, for the could expect no more at the ha- 
zard of every happineſs of lite. 

It may be fuppoled that the fight of him, in ſuch a 
condition, ſtruck her ſeverely. She flew to him, threw 
her arms around his neck, and bemoaned his misfortune 
in the moſt paſhonate terms. But that was not what he 
wanted. Shaking her off, without feigning the leaſt re- 
turn to her iondnets, Ptha !' faid he, * lrave off this 
* (tuff ; and let me know whether you have got the mo- 
© ney I told you I ſhould want to pay oft thoſe debts of 
* honour : it you have, and will alſo give me up the reſt 
# of your fortune, without rec ve, I'll marry you. '— 
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Will you !* exclaimed the, in rapture, © then you have 

Cit, if it were ten times as much. Here it is, opening 
a bureau, and reaching him a handrul of bank-notes, © I 
© ſold out half my fortune to raiſe it the ver y day you ſpoke 
© to me. — I wiſh I had known that, (aid he, putting 
the notes in his pocket, and then I might have made my 
© excurſion into the country longer. Farewel! I'll call 
c upon you to morrow evening, and conciege the job. 
© Do you have the hangman and halter re dy. —“ What 
do you mean? I don't uaderitand you,*—* What ſhould 
© T mean but the piſon and the ring. 1s ngt that an 
© halter? And does he not hang us up with it tor lite?“ 

© —But, can't you ſtay a tew moments: I want to know 
© how you came in that condition !* 

© It was only a ſcrape about a wench. T'II tell you 

© the particulars another time. My girl would not for- 
© give me, it ſhe knew I was fo long in town, without go- 
ing to her.'—* But will you certainly come to-morrow ? 
© I am afraid you will diſappoint me now you have got 
© what you wanted.'—* Never fear, I have not got what 
© I want, while you have a ſhilling lett in the world.'— 
Saying which, he walked zway, without deigning to 
take any further leave. But his behaviour was not ſo 

cavalier, where he was going. The moment he entered 
his miſtr-is's room, ſhe flew ; at him, not with the fond- 
ve of a dove, So, {aid ſhe, what bawdy-houte have 


you been breaking up now? You do well to come to - 


© me in ſuch a pickle ; but I'll fee you damn'd before 
© I'll take the trouble of nurſing you. —' Don't be in a 
c paſſion, my love,” ſaid he, taking her in his arms, and 
giving her a kiis. It is no {uch thing. I fell among 
da gang of foot-pads, who abuſed me in this manner 
© becauſe I made reſiſtance. A very likely ſtory truly, 
1 invented, ] ſuppote, to excule your not bringing me 
money! but it that is the cate, you may 470 to the de- 
© vil from whence you came. I'll not be troubled with 
© your company,*—* No, my dear, I never come to you 
empty handed, let me do as I will eltewhere.— With 


which words, he pulled out one of che bank notes he had 
. juſt 


* 


t 


rr 
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juſt got from the other, and giving it to her, put her 
at length in good humour, 

1 ice your indignation at a man's acting in ſuch a man- 
ner; bur you could expect no other. Ihe fame baicneſs 
of temper which covid treat the other woman with in- 
ſult, naturally ſubmitted to be intulted by this. You 
imagine that his miſtreis muſt have uncommon attractions, 
to give her ſuch puwer over him! You judge right,— 
Her's were 4#c0m70%; indeed She had lutt her hair and 
tecth in a lalivaizon! and was allowed to be the moſt 
profligate ot her proiethun !—charms ſufficient to attach 
a min of his taſte. 

My maſter having thus happily made his peace, the 
loving couple ſat down to their bottle, as vival, over 
which happening to mention his mtended marriage the 
next day, her delicacy took ſuch oftence, that ſhe poſi- 
tively retuied to content to it, till he promiſed not only 


that ſhe ſhould be preſent, but alſo to return and tpend 


his wedding-night with her, to prove her triumph over 
the happy biide. Accordingly, he took her with him 
the next evening, and introducing her to the expecting 
fair one, © I have brought my gurl,” 1a1d he, © to grace 
© our nuptials. The dear creature inhited upon it; and 
© you know I can't retuſe her any thing.“ The bride 
elect was fo enraptured at the thought ot her approaching 
happinels, that ſhe had no ſenſe of the intult, but received 
her with politeneſs, perhaps not without a mixture of 
pride, on the cccaſion. 

There arc ſome icenes, the extravagance of which beg- 
gars deſc iption. I ſhall, theretore, only ſay, that the 
behaviour uf the company was in character during the 
ceremony and entertemment, at the end of which the 
bridegroom aliedging his promite to go back with his 
miſtreſs, the comeient bri e not only conlented ; but 
allo propoſed preparing an apartment tor her in her own 
houle, to iave lum twat trouble tor the future, and pro— 
cure tor herieli the plcature ot his company—a ſcheme that 
was actually carried into execution, while ſhe nad a houle 
to reccive her ; which was not very long, a continuance 
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of the ſame extravagance that had diſſipated his own for- 
tune, ſoon diſſipating her's alſo. It may be imagined 
that I did not remain long in the poſſeſſion of ſuch a 
maſter. He loſt me the next evening after his marriage, 
on a bet that he could repeat the Lord's Prayer, which 
he laid on purpoſe to loſe, in order to prove how entirely 


he had got rid of the prejudices of education. 


CHAP. LXIII. 

Chryſal makes ſome refiettions, not likely to be much re- 
garded. His maſter pays a love-wijit to a young lady, 
cohoſe father interpoſes unpolitely, and makes ſome out of- 
the-way ovjeftions. Chryſal's maſter hits, upon a ſcheme 
for getting over them. He propoſes marriage on certain 
terms, which are agreed to, and the day fixed at a little 
diſtance. 

HAVE, on former occaſions, given you a ſufficient 

deſcription how people of faſhion ſpend their time in 
gaming houſes, where, though every meeting produces 
new misfortunes to ſome of the company, there is ſuch a 
ſamenets in the manner, as will not bear repetition, and 
muſt cloy any creature not abſolutely under intatuation, 
or obliged to make a trade of it for bread, as neither of 
which was the caſe of my new maſter, he left the com- 
pany early, to purſue pleaſures more in his own taſte. 

In no inſtance are the contradictions in human conduct 
ſo ſtrongly ſhewn, as in that of man to woman. He 
who would loſe his life rather than violate the ſtricteſt 
principles of honour or honeſty (as they are abiurdly dit- 
tinguiſhed from each other) in his intercourſe with ano- 
ther man, not only ſcruples not to ſtudy deceit, and prac- 
tice the blackeſt and baſeſt villanies againſt woman, but 
will even glory in the ſucceſs of them, when accompliſhed, 
without thewing remorſe in himlelt, or meeting reproot 
from others. The reaſon of this is generally ſaid to be 
man's partiality to his own cauſe, which, as he has the 
power of judging in his hands, whether by uſurpation or 
Tight it matters not, makes him pardon in others the 
crune he would be glad to commit himſelt. But, wich- 


out exculpating him in the leaſt, woman bears a heavy 


ſhare 
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ſhare in the blame of her ſex's ruin. I mean not by her im- 
mediate conſent in her own caſe, but by the countenance 
which ſhe ſhows to the perpetrators of it, in that of 
others; it being as certain in tact, as it is groſs and ab- 
ſurd to thought, that the ſureſt recommendation to the 
general favour of women is the fame of having ruined 
numbers of them. 

Whether this proceeds from a vain ambition of tri- 
umphing over the triumpher, or an affectation ot diſ- 
daining to eſpouſe the cauſe of the fallen, as having for- 
feited the common regards of humanity, makes no dit- 
ference in the conſequence, whatever it may in the crime, 
as it opens an opportunity to the ſpoiler to extend his 
conquelts often upon themſelves, in the midſt of their ſe- 
curity; whereas, would women thow a true ſenſe of the 
honour of their ſex, by refuſing every kind of intercourſe 
with ſuch as had violated it, man's partiality to himſeif 
would loſe its effect, and all his deſigns upon them be 
reſtrained within the proper boundaries of virtue. 

From the place where I came into the poſſeſſion of my 
new maſter, he went to pay a viſit to a young lady of un- 
common beauty and merit, with whom he was violently 
in love ; that is, he was earneſtly bent upon gratifying 
his deſire for her, at the expence of her ruin; an enter- 
prize for which he was eminently qualified, being poſ- 
ſeſſed of all the advantages of youth, fortune, and ad- 
dreſs, and abſolutely free trom every reſtraint of princi- 
ple, as he had proved on ſeveral ſucceſsful occaſions of 
the ſame kind. The reception he met ſhowed that he 
had made an intereſt in her heart ; but all his experience 
in the ſcience of intrigue could not elude the vigilance of 
her virtue tor a moment, nor find the leaſt opening for 
any attack upon her honour, Such difticultics only re- 
doubled his ardour. As he was conſidering, theretore, 
next morning, how he ſſ. ould proceed, he was interrupted 
in his meditations, by a viſit from his miſtreſs's tather. 
After ſome time ſpent in common chat, „I have taken 
© the liberty to wait upon you, fir,” ſaid the father, : about. 
an affair, the importance of which to my happineſs will 
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© apologize, for any ſeeming unpoliteneſs in it. T have 
© for ſome time taken notice of the frequency of your vi- 
© fits to my houſe, the honour of which I am jultly ſen- 
© ſible of, but not ſo far dazzled by, but I can fee the 
© motive of them through it; and, therefore, mult for 
© many reaſons beg leave to deſire that you will diſcon- 
© tinue them.” 

© I—-I—I don't underſtand you, fir ;* anſwered my 
maſter, a good deal difconcerted at ſo unexpected an ad- 
drets. I have no motive that I deſire to conceal, or is 
© any way inconſiſtent with the character of a gentleman.” 
© —Pardon me, fir,” replied the other, © I mean no ſuch 
© thing. But yet, what may be thought conſiſtent with 
© that character in ſome things, may be very inconſiſtent 
© with the happineſs of a father. To be plain, ſir, I am not 
© ſo unacquainted with the world, but I can fee all your 
© viſits are paid to my daughter: and as ſhe is not upon 
© a level with you, either in tamily or fortune, for a wite, 
© I mult repeat my requelt, that you will drop a purſuit 
© which muſt, therefore, have another view.'—* You do 
© ijuſtice to your daughter, returned my maſter, reco- 
vered from his ſurpriſe, and convinced that it was in vain 
to diſſemble any longer, * to ſay that ſhe is not upon a 
© level with any man alive. I am above the vain pride 
© of family; and as to fortune, my own ſatisfies me, with- 
© out hazarding my happineſs to ſeek for more.” 

© 'Thele,” ſaid the lady's father, are truly the ſenti- 
© ments of a gentleman, nor have I any doubt of the fin- 
© cerity with which you declare them. But there are 
other conſiderations that make it impolhible to carry 
© them into execution. You and my daughter profeſs 
© difterent principles of religion; and as I can by no 
© means expect that you ſhould change yours, ſo, I hope, 
© the is too firmly eſtabliſhed in her's, to quit them tor 
© any worldly honour or advantage.” | 

T his was a ſtroke my matter was not prepared for. 
He acquieſced, therefore, ſeemingly, with the beſt grace 
he could, to avoid entering more explicitly into the ſub- 


ject, till he ſhould have time to concert meaſures for get- 
ting 
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ting over this new difficulty, for his honour was now 
piqued, and he reſolved to ſtop at nothing, if only to pu- 
niſh the inſolence of her father, in preſuming to forbid him 
his houſe. Accordingly, after revolving a variety of 
icheines, he fixed upon one which he thought could not 
fail. Big with this hope, he went next morning to wait 
upon his miſtreſs, notwithſtanding the interdiction of 
her father, and finding her alone, after ſome moments of 
mutual contuſion, on the circumſtances of ſuch a meet- 
ing, * I-I—I—I am come, madam,” faid my maſter, 
heſitating and bluſhing as he ſpoke, © I am come in con- 
© ſequence ot what paſſed between your father and me 
« yelterday, of which [ preſume he has informed you. It 
© never was my deſign to diſavow a paſſion, upon which 
© depends the happineſs of my life. I only waited tl! 
© ſome particular circumſtances ſhould enable me to de- 
© clare it with more convenience. But, as he has made 
©. the diſcovery, that reſerve is no longer neceſſary. If, 
© therefore, madam, I can be ſo happy as to find favour 
© in your fight, all his objections, I preſume, will be re- 
© moved, by my offering to marry you directly; on this 
© ſole condition, that our marriage ſhall be kept inviolably 
c ſecret, till I have accompliſhed ſome affairs, to which 
© you mult be ſenſible the difference ot our religions would 
© be a prejudice. - The ceremony ſhall be performed by 
© any clergyman you pleaſe, in the preſence of your father, 
© and any other witneſſes in whoſe ſecreſy we can confide, 
© and every thing done that can convince you of the ſin- 
© cerity and honour of my attachment. Speak then, deareſt 
© madam, and make me happy, by complying with a pro- 
© poſal that has your happineis in view equally with my 
© own.'—* I ſhould be unworthy of the honour you do 
© me,” anſwered ſhe, the bluſh ot true modeſty heighten- 
ing the charms of her beauty, © it I could let it inter fore 
with ſuperior obligations. When the approbatiou of 
© my tather gives a proper ſanction to your application to 
me, you wiil probably find no great difficulty in mak- 
ing my inclination go hand in hand with my duty.” 
Her ;ather juſt then entering, relieved her from the em- 
barraſſment 
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barraſſment of any further. converſation upon ſo delicate 
a ſubject; and ſhe withdrew. But my maſter was un- 
der no ſuch difficulty. Encouraged by a reply ſo ta- 
vourable to his hopes, he directly repeated his propoſal 
to her father, who promiſed him a deciſive anſwer next 
morning. As the manner of his reception left him no 
room to doubt of his ſucceſs, he went again at the time 
appointed, -when the father gave his conſent without 
difficulty, as did his miſtreſs, ſtipulating only for a 
ſhort delay, till ſhe ſhould return from the wedding. of a 
young lady, her couſin, who lived at ſome diſtance in the 
country, and had engaged her to attend her upon that oc- 
caſion. As he could make no juſt object ion to this, how- 
ever diſagreeable ſuſpenſion of his hopes, he conſented 
with a compliment, that his reſolution was too firmly 
fixed for any time to make him change it, and then 
took his leave, exulting at the ſucceſs of his project. 
CHAP. LXIV. 

Chry/al's maſter is privately married. Not ſatisfied 
with one wife for lowe, he wants another for money. He 
propoſes the matter to his wife, on whoſe refuſal be diſ- 
clojes his grand ſcheme ; in which, deep as it is laid, be 
has the mortification to find himſelf anticipated, and his 
oaun weapons turned upon bimſel f. Conſequences of this 
diſcovery. Chryſal*'s maſter takes a common method of 
flencing ſcandal. Chryſal changes his ſervice. 

/ hors imiles of hope make the ſun-thine of life; as the 
mind is then too intent upon the object in expecta- 
tion to ſee the inconveniences which afterwards imbitter 
the enjoyments of it. Ihe abſence ot his miſtreſs, though 
conſiderably longer than he had apprehended, paſſed away 
plealantly in the thought of his approaching happineſs. 
As ſoon as ſhe returned, theretore, he directly claimed 
the pertormance of her promiſe, to which all parties con- 
ſenting, they were married by his own chaplain, in the 
13 manner he deſired. Poſſeſſed thus of his wiſhes, 
is next care was to enjoy them with the moſt conveni- 
ence to himſelt, For this purpoſe he took a houle next 
bo his own z and opening a ſecret communication between 
| them, 
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them, he removed her thither, as he could not take her 
directly home, without declaring his marriage. 
Mortifying as the myſterious appearance ot ſuch a ſitu- 
ation muſt have been to her, ſhe made no objection, but | 
complied implicitly, in that and every thing ele, as if 1 


ſhe had no will but his. Paſſions merely ſenſual are ſoon | | 
ſated. Though the reſemblance of this intercourſe to an | ; 
intrigue heightened the pleaſure of it, he had not carried - 


it on long, when an opportunity of marrying to great 
advantage, in the phraſe of the world, awoke his ambi- 


tion, and gave his wiſhes another turn. After ſome little b 
conflict with himſelf, in which, however, the object in 0 
view proved too powerful for that in poſſeſſion, he re- p 


folved to break the matter to his wife. Accordingly, as 
they fat together one morning at breakfaſt, after ſome ex- 
preſſions of uncommon tenderneſs, © The regard which 
* my deareſt girl has always ſhown for me, {aid he, 
bluſking at his baſeneſs as he ſpoke, * convinces me that 
( © ſhe will not only take pleaſure to hear of any thing to 
© my advantage, but alio forward it as far as may be in 
© her power.'—* I hope no action of my life,“ anſwered 
ſhe, ſurpriſed at his peaking in ſuch a manner, * ſince I 
| © have been married to you, has given any reaſon to ; 
doubt either my duty or affeCtion, that you ſhould ima- | 
gine ſuch a preface neceſſary to introduce whatever you 
© think proper to command.'—* Very true, my deareſt 
© life. But—but—bur there ar: ſome things, the nature 
© of which requires delicacy, even to you, whoſe under- 
* ſtanding is ſuperior to the foibles of your ſex. You 
© know the young lady Worthland ! I have received inti- 
© mation that my 2ddreiies would not be unacceptable to 


© her. Now, as her rank and fortune would entitle me b 
to expect the firſt honours in the ſtate, I have that con- | L 
© fidence in the attachment and love of my deareſt girl, 7 
cas to think you will not oppoſe my intereſt. “ As how? A 


replied ſhe eagerly, alarmed at the hint, but unwilling 
to think ſo meanly of him, as to underſtand it. As 
© how | What intereſt can you poſlibly have in her rank 1 
© and fortune: — The intereſt which the law gives an i 


2 huſband, 
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© huſband. Poſſeſſion—abiolute poſſeſſion of the whole. 
An huſband! Good God ! how can that be? Are 
you not already married? — True, my deareſt lite! 
© But, as that marriage is a ſecret, if it can be kept ſo, 
© it will be no obſtacle. You ſhall remain, as you are, 
© the wite of my love; and I will be only the huſband of 
© her fortune. — How you men, whole minds are 
© ſtronger, take pleaſure in playing with the weakneſs of 
© woman! The very ment ion of iuch a thing even in jeſt 
© (tor it is impoſſible you can be ſerious) ſtrikes me with 
© horror, '—*+ In jeſt! I am ſerious upon my honour ; and 
expect your immediate compliatce, as a proot of your 
duty and affect ion.“ And can you mention honour 
in the tame breath with ſuch a baie propolal? What 
a pro anat ion of the word! But, whether you are ſeri- 
ous, or not, I muſt be io on ſuch an occaſion; and 
therefore I declare that I never will ſacrifice both ho- 
nour and conſcience, by giving what you are pleaſed to 
call a prooi of duty and affection, but what would re- 
ally prove that I had neither.“ This romantic ipirit, 
child, much as you think it becomes you, is all thrown 
away. I am determined ; and you mult ſubmit. But 
let me tell you, that on the manner of that ſubm iſſion 
depends your tuture welfare. It you comply properly 
with my propolal, I will make a ſettlement upon you, 
that ſhall exceed any expectations you could naturally 
have had in lite, and remain your huſband in every thing 
but the empty name. But it you attempt making the 
leaſt oppoſition tomy will, I caſt yuu oft from this mo- 
ment to beggary and ſhame; nor ſhall any late repent- 
ance ever bring me to receive you again; fo, conſider 
the conſequence, betore you raſhly run upon your ruin; 
I ſhall expect your finai reſolution to- mortow.— For 
that you need not wait a moment. I fear no conſequence 
that can attend my doing what is right. I he duty of 
obedience I have tulfilled in its utmoſt extent, by im- 
© muring myſelf thus, and forteiting my good name to 
© keep your ſecret; but while my conſcience witneſſed 
© for the purity of my heart, I regarded not the preſent 
© centure 
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© cenſure of the world, no more than I do now, from the 
© ſame principle of virtuous reſolution, your vain threats, 
© for in ſuch a light the laws of my country enable me to 
© hold them. — The laws of your country, mad um! 
Then claim their protection, if you pleaſe; but you will 
© find that they afford none to you. Such marriages as 
« your's, between people proteſſing different religions, are 
© made void by thole aws, and theretore, if you think 
© proper to depend upon them, I give you this notice, 
© that you have nothing to expect trom me hut what they 
© ſhall procure you.'—* And was this your motive,” re- 
turned ſhe, with a ſpirit raited by indignation, for de- 
« firing a private marriage? Impoſſible! you could not, 
© cannot be ſo baſe. You only have a mind to try my 
© re{olution, which you ſhall ever find im noveable in this, 
© and every cauſe ot virtue and honour,” 

«© Madam, I have no more time to trifle in this manner; 
© theretore, once more I defire you to let me know your 
final determination; for notwithſtanding this behaviour, 
till have tuch a regard for you, that I am unwilling 
© to take an an{wer which mult ſeparate us for ever, 
© Think, then, before you ſpeak; and let my making 
© you this generous offer, and preventing your expoling 
£ yourſelf in vain, teach you a proper return of grati= 
© tudez.'—" I want not a moment to determine between 
© virtue and vice, infamy and honour.— Then take the 
conſeguence; and blame yourleit, when it is too late. 
© I will; if any blame talls on me. And now that I lee 
* you are ſerious, in return tor the notice you have fo 
* generoutly given me, I le you know, that I have ob- 
© yiated the advantage you flatter yourſelt you have over 
© me, by comforming legally to your religion, beſore J 
as married to you,”—* Contution ! what is that you 
© {ay ? When, where did you contorm ?*—* When I went 
© to the wedding of my cout, as you will find upon in- 
* quiry, which 1 adviſe you to make, before you proceecl 
* farther in a {(cheine, that can only expoſe you to worſe 
* infamy than that with which you threatened me. 
Infernal witch ? Wis this your Jove?'—* No; it was 
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* the prudence of my friends. My love could harbour no 
* doubt of you ; hut they knew you better ; and took this 
© honcit, wile precaution to guard againſt villany, 
© which I now am ſenſible they fore ſaw; and, therefore, 
* as you have thought proper to refer me to the law, I 
© now tell you that I will immediately claim its protec- 
© tion, and declare my marriage, nor futicr any longer in 
« the opinion of the world, by a ſecreſy that was enjoined 
© for ſo baſe a purpoſe; by which I ſhall at leaſt have the 
atis fact ion of ſaving another woman trom falling into the 
© inare laid for her.'—Saying this, ſhe flung out of the 
room, to conceal tears which the taought would betray a 
weakneſs unworthy of her, and could no longer reſtrain. 
The nature of my maſter's meditations on this diſcovery 
may be caſily conceived. He curted that fooliſn fondneſs 
which had thus led him blindfold into his own ſnare ; 
and damned all woman kind, in revenge tor being foiled 
at his own weapons by one of the ſex. 

When he had vented his rage in this manner for ſome 
time, a ſudden gleam of hope flattered him, that what 
ſhe faid might poſſibly have been only the inſtantaneous 
ſuggeſtion of reſentment and diſpair, without being really 
tiue. Pleaied with the thought, he lent directly to make 
the proper inquiry, the reſult of which confirmed the de- 
feat of all his deſigns. But this was not the only mortifi- 
cation he ſuffered. His wife, the moment the left him, 
went to her father, and diſcovering to him her huſband's 
baſcneſs, he ſupported her in her rcſolution of declaring 
her marriage, as the moſt proper means to prevent his form- 
ing any further ſchemes againſt her. 

The conſequence is obvious. Ihe public received ſuch 
a curious piece of (candai with pleature z and paid reſpect 
to his wile, it only to ſhow contempt for him; particu- 
lariy the women, who wade h<r's the cauſe of the tex, as 
be had precluded all further deſigns upon himſelt, by 
mairiage, 

This though, however flattering to her vanity and re- 
ſentment at the time, only widened a breach that the 
wiſhed to cloſc. Hts price was picqucd to dijappomt her 
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deſign, as ſhe had his, and he left her to languiſh out 
the reſt of her life in worſe than widowhood, aud repent 
of the folly of attempting to attach to herlelf à man who 
ſhe knew had bet ayed others ot the lex, 

As tor my maſter, this detection made him deſperate. 
He threw off every appearance of regard ven to com- 
mon decency, which he thought coul no longer be of 
uſe to him, and determined to bear down icandal, by 
glorying in his vices; in the pertormance of which gal- 
lant reſolution he gave me to a (tage dancer, who gave 
me to an half pay olfcer, who gave me to a Jew. 

CHAP. LXV. 

Chryſal comes into the poſſeſſion of a parun-broter, by 
robo he is given to the author. A miſt unhappy inſtance 
of hum un infirmity. The concluſion. 

[| DID not remain long in the poſſeſſion of the Jew : he 

paſſed me otf to a pawn-broker, in the purchale ot 
old cloaths, which he was going to carry abroad. range 
were the icenes, and unexpected the faces, which I tiw 
in this place, were every neceſſary uten of liie, every 
ornament ot luxury, was dep»fited, as in a place of ſecu- 
rity, by their reſpective owners; but your own experi- 
ence makes any particular deſeription of this place, or its 
manifold myſterious trade, unneceſfary to you. 

The misfortune of my tize, (which had been continu- 


ally leſ[-ning ever ſince the depredations committed on me 


by young Aminadab) kept me a priſoner here till Satur- 
day night, when my maſter always puts off his light coin, 
juſt hetore he ſhuts ſhop, to the poor people, whole ne- 
celſity requiring an immediate ſupply, for the ſupport of 
life, cannot wait to return it on Monday, and fo mult 
even bear the loſs.— Such a perſon did he think you, and 
acccordingly gave me to you : -but the moment I came 
into your poſſeſſion, and found that you were the choten 
of ten thoutand, the firſt born of icience, whom wildom 
had inſtructed, and art led by the hand, through the dark 
labyrinths of nature, till the coy fugitive, unable longer 
to elude your purſuit, had been obliged to conſent to 2 
revelation of her moſt occult wiſdom, and to entrutt vou 
Vol. III. Y with 
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with the command of that chain which links the animal 
and material worlds together; the moment, I ſay, that I 
perceived who you were, and that I was the intelligence 
to convey this tavour to you, I entered your heart with 
the greateſt pleaſure and waited impatient tor the mo- 
ment when I ſhould confer this completion of human hap- 
pinets and honour upon you; a pleaſure that was height- 
ened by the noble conſtancy you ſhowed, when the ſmell 
ot the hot ox-cheek, as you came by the cook's ſhop, 
raiſed that conflict between nature and knowledge, whe- 
ther you ſhould purchaſe ſome of it to ſatisfy your hun- 
ger, or preſerve me for this laſt experiment, in which the 
latter was ſo gloriouſly triumphant, 

The auſpicivus moment is arrived; nature labours in 
the throws ct myſtic birth ; and lo ! the philoſophic king 
ariſes in all the glory of the morning? Attend to my 
words ! receive the conſummation of human knowledge. 

To apprehend this ſeeret cauſe, you muſt know * 

* * 
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O doleful and deploreable event! never to be told 
without wailing; never to be read without tears. Juſt 
as the ſpirit had arrived at this moſt intereſting point, 
human weakneſs, unable to {upprets the impulſe of in- 
ternal vapour, which the mention of the fatal ox-cheek 
ſet in motion in my empty bowels, by the longing it raiſed 
in my ſtomach, emitted an exploſion that filled the room 
with a fetid fteem. The ſpirit ſtarted at the unpardon- 
«lic offence to his purity, and locking at me with inef- 
ribie contempt, indignation, and abhorrence, vaniſhed 
jrom wy fight, without deigning a word more. 

The mistortune was more than I could bear; I ſunk 
-nncGer its weight, and twooned away upon the floor, 
where oſſic dus hiumanity found nic, and reſtored me to 
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a life that was a burthen under iuch a diſappointment, 
The labour of my liſe being loſt, the ze moment in a 
thouſand years flipped away in vain. But ſuch is the 
conſequence of human weaknels ; ſuch is the end of ail 
the works of man, 


CONCLUSION. 


And now, O my brother in diſappointment, who read- 
eſt this moſt lamentable cataltrophe, whether thou art 2 
tailor, whoſe principal debtor 1s made a lord—a phy ſician, 
hoe noſtrum 1s diſcovered -a cobler, who ſleepeſt over 
thy latt, in hopes of dreaming ot hidden treaſure a poet 
whole play is retuſed—or a ſcnator, who batt mortgaged 
thine eftate to purchale a ſeat in parliament, juſt betore 
its diſſolution, attend to the inſtruction of my words, 
and learn trom my example, Seize the preſent moment, 
nor depend upon the future; let reaſon curb expectation z 
reduce imagination to common ſenſe; and bring your 
wiſhes within the bounas of your real wants; 0 
tall Induſtry baniſh Neceſſity from your habitation, and 
Content turn all your poſicſlions into gold. 


THE END. 
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